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——— Hominem pagina noftra ſupit. MART. 
We ſtrive to paint the manners and the mind. 


ETTERS written from the heart 
NS L and on real occaſions, though not al- 4 
Fa ways decorated with the flowers of 
* eloquence, muſt be far more uſeful 
and intereſting than the ſtudied paragraphs of 
PLIN V, or the pompous declamations of BaLsac; 
as they contain juſt pictures of life and manners, 
and are the genuine emanations of nature. Of 
this kind I ſhall ſelect a few from the heap I have 
received from my cotreſpondents, each of which 
exhibits a different character, not exaggerated 
and heightened by circumſtances that pal the 
bounds of reality. | Rr tg 
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To the ADvENTURER. 
1 Sombre-Hall, June 18. 


AM arrived with Sir Nicholas at this melan- 
choly moated manſion. Would I could be 
annihilated during the inſupportable tediouſneſs of 
ſummer! We are to ſup this evening, after having 
fiſhed the whole afternoon, by day light, think of 
that, in the new arbour. My uncle, poor man, 
imagines he hasw finer and richer proſpect from 
thence, than the illuminated viſtas at Vaux-hall 


afford, only becauſe he ſees a parcel of woods 


and meadows, and blue hills, and corn-fields. 
We have been viſited by our only neighbour, Mrs, 
Thrifty, who entertained us with a dull hiſtory of 
the children ſhe has educated at a little ſchool of 
her own founding, and who values herſelf for not 


having been in town theſe ten years, and for not 


knowing what a drum means. My ſiſter and I 
have laid a ſcheme to plague her, for 'we have 
ſent her a card, entreating her to make one at 
Brag next Sunday. For heaven's fake ſend us 


pour paper weekly, but do not give us fo many 
grave ones; for we want to be diverted after 


ſtudying Hoyle, which we do for three hours 
every afternoon with great attention, that the 
time may not paſs away totally uſeleſs, and that we 
may be a match for Lady SHUFFLE next winter. 


3 ; Let 


- 
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Let us knov what is done at the next Jubilee 
Maſquerade. How ſhall I have patience to ſup- 
port my abſence from it! And if Madam de 
Pompadour comes over, as was reported when I 
left town, impart to us a minute account of the 
complexion ſhe now wears, and of every article 
of her dreſs :-any milliner will explain the terms 
to you. I don't fee that you have yet publiſhed 
the little novel I ſent you; I aſſure you. it was 
written by a right honourable : but you, I ſup- 
poſe, think the ſtyle colloquial as you call it, and 
the moral trite or trifling, Colonel Caper's 
pindaric ode on the E O table, muſt abſolutely 
be inſerted in your very next paper, or elſe never 
expect to hear again from 

| LETITIA. 


To the ADVENTURER. 
SIR, | 
Apply to you, as a perſon of prudence KP 


knowledge of the world, for giretions how 
to extricate myſelf out of a great and uncommon 


difficulty. To enable myſelf to breed up a nume- 

rous family on a ſmall preferment, I have been 

adyiſedtoindulgemy natural propenſity for poetry, 

and to write a tragedy: my deſign is to apprentice 

my eldeſt ſon to a reputable tradeſman, with the 

profits I'ſhall acquire by the repreſentation of my 
B 


. play, 


= 


? 
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play, being deterred by the inordinate expences 
of an Univerſity education from making him a 
ſcholar. An old gentlewoman in my pariſh, a 
great reader of religious cantroverſy, whom celi- 
bacy and the reduction of intereſt have made 
moroſely devout, accidentally hearing of my per- 
formance, undertook te cenſure me in all com- 
panies with acrimony and zeal, as acting incon- 
ſiſtently with the dignity of my public character, 
and as a promoter of debauchery and lewdneſs. 
1 She has informed my church-wardens, that the 
play-houſe is the temple of Satan, and that the 
1 firſt Chriſtians were ſtrictly forbidden to enter the 
theatres, as places impure and contagious. My 
congregations grow thin; my clerk ſhakes his 
head, and fears his maſter is not ſo ſound as he 
ought to be. I was lately diſcourſing on the 
beautiful parable of the prodigal ſon, and moſt 
unfortunately quoted ERAsMuus's obſervation on 
it, * ex quo quidem argumento poſlet non inele- 
d gans texi comedia,—on which ſubje& a moſt 
cc elegant comedy might be compoſed; which 
has ruined me for ever, and deſtroyed all the little 
reſpect remaining for me in the minds of my 
pariſhioners. What! cried they, would the 
parſon put the Bible into verſe? would he mgke 
ſtage-plays out of the Scriptures? How, Sir, am 

I to at? Aſſiſt me with your advice. Am I for 

| ever to bear unreaſonable obloquy, and unde- 
| ſerved 
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ſerved reproach? or muſt I, to regain the good 
opinion of my people, relinquiſh all hopes of 
the five hundred pounds I was to gain by my 
piece, and generouſly burn my tragedy in my 
ehurch-yard, in the face of my whole congre- 


gation? 
| Yours, &c. 
Jacos TrHoMASON. 
| To the ADVENTURER. 
SIR, 


J Had almoſt finiſhed a view of the inſide of 

St. Peter's at Rome in BUTTERFLY-WORK, 
when my cruel parroquet accidentally trod upon 
the PURPLE EMPEROR, of which the high altar 
was to have been made. This is the firſt letter 
I have written after my dreadful loſs ; and it is 


to defire you to put an advertiſement at the end 


of your next paper, ſignifying, that whoever has 
any purple emperors or ſwallow tails” to diſ- 
poſe of, may hear of a purchaſer at Lady WHIMu's 


in New Bond-ftreet, 


Your's, &c, 


B 3 To 
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To the ADVE NTU RER. 
1 


F you will pay off my milk- ſcore and lodg- 
. ings, ſtop my taylor from arreſting me, and 
put twenty pieces in my pocket, I will imme- 
diately ſet out for Lyons on foot, and ſtay there 
till I have tranſlated into Engliſh the manuſcript 
of LONGINUs which you talk of in your fifty-firſt 
paper. Favour me with a ſpeedy anſwer, directed 
to Mr, QUILLIT, at the cork-cutter's in Wych- 
ſtreet, Drury-lane. | 1 + 

P. S. Seven bookſellers have already applied 
to me, and offer to pay me very generouſly for 


my tranſlation, eſpecially as there is no French 
one for me to conſult, | 


To the ADVENTURER, 

> SER, | 1 
OV affect great tenderneſs and: ſenſibility 
whenever you ſpeak of the ladies. T have 
always deſpiſed them as trifling and expenſive 
animals; and have, therefore, enjoyed the deli- 
cious liberty of what they idly and opprobriouſly 
call an old bachelor. I conſider love in no other 
light, than as the parent of miſery and folly, and 
the ſon of idleneſs and eaſe. I am, therefore, 
inexpreſſibly delighted with a paſſage of 5 
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mon ſenſe and penetration, which I lately met 
with in the works of the celebrated HueT ; and 
which, becauſe no Engliſh writer has taken no- 
tice of it, I beg you would publiſh for the uſe of 
my countryman, as it will impart to them a me- 
thod of eſcaping the deſpicable lot of living un- 
der female tyranny. | 


cc 


<< 


cc 


„ Love,” ſays this judicious prelate, “ is not 
only a paſhon of the ſoul like hatred and 
envy, but is alſo a malady of the body like a 
fever. It is ſituated in the blood and the 
animal ſpirits, which are extraordinarily in- 
flamed and agitated ; and it ought to be treated 
methedically by the rules of medicine, in or- 
der to effect a cure. I am, of opinion, that 
this diſorder may eaſily be ſubdued by plentiful. 
ſweats. and copious bleedings, which would 


carry off, the peccant humours and theſe vio- 
| lent inflammations, would purge the blood, 


calm its emotion, and re-eſtabliſh it in its 
former natural ſtate. This is not merely 
groundleſs conjecture, it is an opinion founded 
on experience. A great prince, with whom 
I was intimately acquainted, having conceived 
a violent paſſion for a young lady of exalted 
merit, was obliged to leave her, and to take 
the field with the army. During this abſence, 
his love was cheriſhed and kept alive by avery 


„ frequent and regular intercourſe. of letters to 
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the end of the campaign, when a dangerous 
ſickneſs reduced him to extremity. By ap- 
plying to the moſt powerful and efficacious 
drugs phyſic could boaſt of, he recovered his 
health, but loſt his paſſion, which the great 
evacuations he had uſed had entirely carried 
off unknown to him. For imagining that he 
was as much in love as ever, he found himſelf 
unexpectedly cold and indifferent, the firſt 
time he beheld again the lady of whom he 
had been ſo paſſronately fond. The like ac- 
cident befel one of my moſt intimate friends, 
who recovering from a long and ſtubborn 
fever by falling into copious ſweats, per- 
ceived at the ſame time that he was cured of 


a paſſion, that for ſome time before had con- 


tinually teized and grievoufly tormented him. 
He had no longer any taſte for the object he 


6 formerly adored, attempted in vain to re- 
« new his gallantries, and found that inſenſi- 


bility and diſlike had baniſhed tenderneſs and 


= reſpect.” 


I am yours, 


AKALOS. 
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To the ADVENTURER. 
SIR, 
N one of your late ſermons I am informed, for 
I never read myſelf, that you have preſumed 
to ſpeak with ridicule and contempt of the noble 
order of Bucks. Seven of us agreed laſt night at 
the King's Arms, that if you dared to be guilty of 
the like impudence a ſecond time, we would 
come in a body and untile your garret, burn 
your pocket-book of hints, throw your papers 
ready written for the preſs into a jakes, and 
drive you out into the Strand in your tattered 
night-gown- and ſlippers : and you may gueſs 
what a fine ſpectacle the mob will think an 
animal that ſo ſeldom ſees the ſun as you do. I 
aſſure you, that next to a day. at Broughton's, 
or the damnation of a new play, the trueſt joy 
ef our fraternity is, “to hunt an author.“ 


Yours, 


Z 
BoB WRHIPCLEAN, 


B 5 Nuns. 
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Nun. 72. SATURDAY, Faly 14, 1753. 


IM ut he xd x NELAEDS, aud. | 
Po. Gr. 


Many things happen between the cup and the 
lip. | 2. 724010 


h 


HE following narrative is by an eaſtern 

tradition attributed to one HELI BEN 
Hamer, a moraliſt of Arabia, who is ſaid to 
have delivered his precepts in public and. perio- 
dical orations. This tradition correſpands with 
the manner in which the narrative is intro- 
daced; and, indeed, it may poſſibly have no 
ether foundation ; but the tradition itſelf, how- 
ever founded, is ſufficient authority to conſider 
HII as the literary ADVENTURER of a remote 


age and nation; and as only one number of his 


work is extant, I ſhall not ſcruple to incorporate 
it with my own. | 

DosrT thou aſk a torch to diſcover the bright- 
nefs of the morning ? doſt thou appeal to argu- 
ment for proofs of Divine PERFECTION ? Look 


down to the earth on which thou ſtandeſt, and 


lift up thine eye to the worlds that roll above 
hee. Thou beholdeſt ſplendor, abundance, and 
beauty; is not HR who produced them MicnTy ? 


Thou conſidereſt; is not HE who formed thy 


7 


12 un- 
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underſtanding, WIsE? Thou enjoyeſt; is not Hs .. 
who gratifies thy ſenſes, Good ? Can aught 
have limited his bounty but his wiſdom ? or can 
defects in his ſagacity be diſcovered by thine ? 
To HELII, the preacher of humility: and reſig- 
nation, let thine ear be again attentive, thou 
whoſe” heart has rebelled in ſecret, and whoſe - 
wiſh has filently accuſed thy MAKER. 
I nos early in the morning to meditate, 
that I might without preſumption hope to be 
heard, I left my habitation, and, turning from 
the beaten path, I wandered without remarking 
my way, or regarding any object that I paſſed, 
till the extreme heat of the ſun, which now ap- 
proached the meridian, compelled my attention. 
The wearineſs which I had inſenſibly contracted : 
by the length of my walk, became in a mo- 
ment inſupportable; and looking round for- 
ſhelter, I ſuddenly perceived that I was not far 
from the wood, in which Razgpi the hermit in- - 
veſtigates the ſecrets of nature, and aſcribes 
glory to GOD. The hope of improving my 
meditation by his wiſdom, gave me new vigour; . 
I ſoon reached the wood, I was refreſhed by the 
ſhade, and I walked forward till I reached the 
cell. Tentered, but RatDi was abſent. I had + 
not, . however, waited long, before I diſcovered 
him through the trees at ſome diſtance, advancing 
towards me with a perſon whoſe appearance was, 


ik 


„ r a At coffe: 
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if poſſible, yet more venerable, and whom before 
J had never ſeen. 6 
Wk they came near I roſe up, and laying 
my hand upon my lips I bowed myſelf with reve- 
rence before them. Rnxpi ſaluted me by my 
name, and preſented me to his companion, be- 
fore whom I again bowed myſelf to the ground. 
Having looked ſtedfaſtly in my countenance, . he 
laid his hand upon my head, and bleſſed me: 
% HEL1,” ſaid he, © thoſe who defire Knows 
po that they may teach VIX TVE, ſhall 
<< not be diſappointed : fit down, I will relate 
events which. yet thou knoweſt but in part, 
% and difcloſe ſecrets of PRoviDENCE from 
© which thou mayeſt derive inftruQtion.” We 
ſat down, and I liſtened as to the counſel of an 
Angel, or the muſic of Paradiſe. 
* AMANA, the daughter of SANBAD the ſhep- 
herd, was drawing water at the wells of Adail, 
when a caravan which had paſſed the deſart ar- 
rived, and the driver of the camels alighted to 
_ give them drink : thoſe which came firſt to the 
wells, belonged to NoURADDIN the merchant, 
who had brought fine linen and other merchan- 
dize of great value from Egypt. AMANA, when 
the caravan drew near, had covered herſelf with 
her veil, which the ſervant of Nour anpin, to 
gratiſy a. brutal curioſity, attempted o with= 
draw. 


* 


AMANA, 
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AMANA, provoked by the indignity, and encou- 
raged. by the preſence of others, ſtruck him with 
the ſtaff of the bucket ; and he was about to re- 
taliate the violence, when NouRAaDDIN, who 
was himſelf with the caravan, called out to him 
to forbear, and immediately haſted to the well. 
The veil of Au Ax A had fallen off in the ſtrug- 
gle, and NouxAbpix was captivated with her 
beauty: the lovely confuſion of offended modeſty 
that glowed upon her cheek, the diſdain that 
ſwelled her boſom, and the reſentment that 
ſparkled in her eyes, expreſſed a conſciouſneſs of 
her ſex, which warmed and. animated her beauty:: 
they were graces which Nour ADDIN had neyer 
| ſeen, and produced a tumult in his breaſt which 
he had never felt; for Nou&ADDIN, though he 
had now great poſſeſſions, was yet a youth, and 
a ſtranger to woman: the merchandize which he 
was tranſporting, had been purchaſed by his fa- 
ther, whom the angel of death had intercepted 
in the journey, and the ſudden acceſſion of inde- 
pendance and wealth did not diſpoſe him to re- 
ſtrain the impetuoſity of deſire: he, therefore, 
demanded AMANA of her parents; his meſſage 
was received with gtatitude and joy; and Nou- 
RAD DIx, after a ſhort time, carried her back to 
Egypt, having firſt puniſhed the ſervant, by 
whom ſhe had been inſulted at the well, with 
his own hand. | | 


Bot 
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Bur he delayed the ſolemnities of marriage, 
till the time of mourning for his father ſhould ex- 
pire; and the gratification of a paſſion which he 
could not ſuppreſs, was without much difficulty 
ſuſpended now its object was in his power. He 
anticipated the happineſs which he believed to 
be ſecured; and ſuppoſed that it would increaſe 
by expectation, like a treaſure by uſury, of which 
more is {till poſſeſſed, as poſſeſſion is longer de- 
layed. ' 

Duni this interval Au ANA recovered from 
the tumultuous joy of ſudden elevation; her am- 
bition was at an end, and ſhe became ſuſceptible 
of love. NovuRADDIN, who regretted the ob- 
ſcurity of her birth only becauſe it had prevented 
the cultivation of her mind, laboured inceſſantly 
to ſupply the defect: ſhe received his inſtruction 
not only with gratitude, but delight; while he 
ſpoke ſhe gazed upon him with efteem and reve- 
rence, and had no wiſh but to return the happi- 
neſs which he was impatient to beſtow, | 
_ AT this time Os uin the Caliph was upon 
the throne of Egypt. The paſſions of Osmin, 
thou knoweſt, were impetuous as the torrents of 
-Alared, and fatal as the whirlwind of the deſart: 
to excite and to gratify, was the whole purpoſe 
of his mind; but his wiſh was ſtill unſatisfied, 
and his life was wretched. His ſeraglio was filled 
with beauty ; but the power of beauty he had 
exhauſted ; 
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exhauſted: he became outrageous to revive de- 
fire by a new object, which he demanded. of 
Nardic the eunuch, whom he had not only ſet 
over his women but his kingdom, with menaces 
and execration. Nardic, therefore, cauſed a 
proclamation to be made, that whoever ſhould 
produce the moſt beautiful virgin within two days, 
ſhould ſtand in the preſence of the Calin, and 
be deemed the third in his kingdom. 
- CarLeD, the ſervant who had been beaten by 
NovuRADDIN, returned with him to Egypt: the 
ſullen ferocity of his temper was inereaſed by the 
defire of revenge, and the gloom of diſcontent 
was deepened by deſpair : but when he heard the 
proclamation of Nardic, joy kindled in his afpect 
like lightning in the darkneſs: of a ſtorm; the 
offence which he had committed againſt AMANa, 
enabled him to revenge the puniſhment which it 
produced. He knew that ſhe was yet a virgin, 
and that her marriage was near : he, therefore, 
haſted to the palace, and demanded to be brought 
before Nardic, who in the midſt of magnificence 
and ſervility, the flattery of dependant ambition 
and the zeal of unlimited obedience, was fitting 
pale and ſilent, his brow contracted with anxiety, 
and his breaft throbbing with apprehenſion. 
Wren Caled was brought into his preſence, 
he fell proſtrate before him: © By the ſmile of 
my Lord, faid he, let another be diſtin- 
„ guiſhed 
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e guiſhed from the ſlaves who mingle in obſcu- 
0 rity, and let his favour elevate another from the 
© duſt; but let my ſervice be accepted, and let 
69 the deſire of Os i be ſatisfied with beauty. 
« AMANA- will ſhortly be eſpouſed by NouRAp- 
© DIN ; but of AMANA the fovereign of Egypt 
only is worthy. Haſte, therefore, to demand 
& her; ſhe is now with him in the houſe; towhich 
<« will conduct the meſſenger of thy will.” 

Naxpic received this intelligence with tranſ- 
ports of joy; a mandate was inſtantly written to 
NovuRADDIN} it was ſealed with the royal ſignet, 
and delivered to Caled, who returned with a 
force ſufficient to compel obedience. Nenne 
On this day the mourning of NouRADDIN 
expired : he had changed his apparel, and per- 
fumed his perſon; his features were brightened 
with the gladneſs of his heart; he had invited 
his friends to the "feſtival of his marriage, and 
the evening was to accompliſh his wiſhes ; the 
evening alſo was expected by Aki Ax A, with a 
joy which ſhe did not labour to ſuppreſs; and 
ſhe was hiding her bluſhes in the breaſt of Novy- 
RADDIN, when Caled arrived with the mandate 
and the guarc. fe: 1 

THe domeſtics were alarmed and terrified; 
and NovURADRIN, being inftantly entered 
with the event, ruſhed out of the apartment of 
Au Ax A with diſorder and trepidation, When 

| he 
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he ſaw Caled, he was moved with anger and diſ- 
dain ; but he was intimidated by the appearance 
of the guard. Caled immediately advanced, and 
with looks of inſolence and triumph preſented the 
mandate. NovURADDIN ſeeing the royal ſignet, 
kneeled to receive it; and having gazed a mo- 
ment at the ſuperſcription, preſſed it upon his: 
forehead in an agony of ſuſpence and terror. The 
wretch who had betrayed him enjoyed the an- 
guiſh which he ſuffered ; and perceiving that he 
was fainting, and had not fortitude to read the 
paper, acquainted him with the contents: at 
the name of AMAna he ſtarted, as if he had 
felt the ſting of a ſcorpion, and immediately fell 
to the ground. 

CALED proceeded to execute his commiſſion 
without remorfe: he was not to be moved by 
ſwooning, expoſtulation, entreaty, or tears; but 
having conducted AMANA to the ſeraglio, pre- 
ſented her to Nardic with exultation and hope. 
Nardic, whoſe wiſh was flattered by her ſtature 
and her ſhape, lifted up her veil with impatience, 
timidity, and ſollicitude: but the moment he 
beheld her face, his doubts were at an end: he 
proſtrated himſelf before her, as a perſon on 
whoſe pleaſure his life would from that moment 
depend. She was conducted to the chamber of 
the women, and Caled was the ſame hour in- 
veſted with his new dignity; an apartment was 
| alligned 
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aſſigned him in the palace, and he was made 
captain of the guard that kept the gates. 
NaqurADDIN, when he recovered his ſenſibili- 


ty and found that Au Ax A had been conducted to 


the ſeraglio, was ſeized by turns with diſtrac- 
tion and ſtupidity: he paſſed the night in agita- 


tions, by which the powers of nature were ex- 
hauſted, and in the morning he locked himſelf 


into the chamber of Au ANA, and threw. him- 
ſelf on a ſofa, determined to admit no nn 
and to receive no fan. 


* 
2 
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Monis vata exaudita malignts. Juv. 
COON made and granted. in a luckleſs hour. 
DRYDEN» 

HII E NouRADDIN was thus aban- 
doned to deſpair, Nardic's deſcription 

of — had rouzed Osuix from his apathy. 
He commanded that ſhe ſhould be prepared to 
receive him, and ſoon after went alone into her 
apartment. Familiar as he was with beauty, and 
ſatiated with enjoyment, he could not; behold 
Au ANA without emotion: he perceived, indeed, 
that ſhe was in tears, and that his preſence 


covered her with confuſion; yet he believed that 


her terrors would * eaſily removed, that by 
kindneſs 


* 


- 
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kindneſs ſhe might'be ſoothed to familiarity, and 
by careſſes excited to dalliance; but the moment 
he approached her, ſhe threw herſelf at his feet, 
and entreated to be heard, with an impartunity 
which he choſe rather to indulge than reſiſt; he, 
therefore, raiſed. her from the ground, and ſup- 
porting her in his arms, encouraged her to pro- 
ceed. Let my Lord“, ſaid ſne, diſmiſs a 
* wretch-who-is not worthy of his preſence, and 
cc compaſſionate, the diſtreſs which is not ſuſcep- 
ce tible of delight. I am the daughter of a ſhep- 
gerd, betrothed to the merchant NouRADpDI N, 
& from whom my body has been forced by the 
5 petfidy of a ſlave, and to whom my. ſoul is 
& united: by indiſſoluble bonds. O] let not the 
& terrors of thy frown- be upon me!] Shall the 
cc ſovereign: of Egypt: ſtoop to a reptile. of the 
£©4ufte? ſhall: the judge of nations retain; the 
& worthleſs theft of: treachery, and; revenge ?* or 
66 ſhall he, for whom ten thouſand languiſh with 
cc deſire, rejoice in the ſufferance of one alienated 
mind QO8MIN, whoſe breaſt had by-tyrns 
been enſfamed with deſire and indignation, while 
he gazed upon the beauties of AMANA. and liſten- 
ed to her voice, now ſuddenly, threw her from 
_— and departed without: replx. 
Wurm hat was alone, he remained a few mo- 
3 in ſuſpence: but the paſſions which! elo- 
4 had repreſſed, ſoon- became again pre- 
dominant; 
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dominant; and he commanded AMANA to be 


told, that if within three hours ſhe did not come 
prepared to gratify his wiſhes, he would caſt the 


head of the flave for whom he was . at 


her feet. ; 
Tk eunuch by whom this menge was deli- 


| vered: and the woman who had returned to 


AMANA when the CALTPEH retired, were touched 
with pity at her diſtreſs, and trembled at her 
danger: the evils which they could ſcarce hope 
to prevent, they were yet ſollicitous to delay; 
and, therefore, adviſed her to requeſt three days 
of preparation, that ſhe might ſufficiently recover 
the tranquillity of her mind; to make a juſt eſti- 
mate df her own happineſs; and with this re- 
queſt to ſend, as a pledge of her obedience, a 
bowl of ſherbet, in which a pearl had been diſ- 


folved, and of which ſhe had firſt drank herſelf. 
To this advice, after ſome throbs of deſpe- 


zation, ſhe at length- conſented, and en to 


g Les it in execution. | 


Ar the time when this reſolutibn was n 
Nou APD DIN ſuddenly ſtarted from a reſtleſs 
flumber; he was again ſtung by an:inftantaneous 
reflection upon his own miſery, and indulged the 
diſcontent of his mind in this exclamation : If 
«wiſdom and goodneſs'do indeed preſide over 
* the works of OMNIPOTENCE, whence is op- 


* preſion, injuſtice and cruelty? As NouRADDIx 
| « alone 


— — —— . — 
— . en mn nan 
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6 alone has a right to AMANA, why is AMANA 
< in the power of Os ix? O that now the juſ- 
<« tice of HEAVEN would appear in my behalf 
4 O that from this hour I was Os MIN, and Os- 
© MIN NovUuRADDIN.!” The moment he had ut- 
tered this wiſh, his chamber was darkened as 
with a thick cloud, which was at length diſſipa- 
ted by a burſt of thunder; and a being, whoſe 
appearance was more than human, ſtood before 
him.“ NovRanbin,” ſaid the yiſion, . Iam 
„ of the region above thee: but my buſineſs is 
with the children of the earth. Thou haſt 
«© wiſhed to be Osuix, and as far as this wiſh 
is paſſible it ſhall be accompliſhed; thou ſhalt 
he enabled to aſſume his appearance, and to 
„ exerciſe his power. I know not yet whether 
IJ am permitted to conceal Os ix under the 
appearance of NouxADDIN, but till to-mor- 
row he ſhall not interrupt thee.” 
_ NovuRADDIN, who had been held Wetten 
by aſtoniſhment and terror, now recovered his 
fortitude as in the preſence of a friend; and was 
about to, expreſs his gratitude and joy, when the 
GENivs bound a taliſman on his left arm, and 
acquainted him with its power: ** Ag*often as 
% this. bracelet,” ſaid he, ſhall be applied to 
„the region of thy heart, thou ſhalt be alter- 
* nately. changed in appearance from Nour ap- 
«© DIN to OsMiN, and from Os Mix to Nou- 
5 % RADD IN.“ 


No. 42. 
©'RADDIN,” The genius then ſuddenly: diſap- 
peared; and NouRADDIN, impatient to recover 
the poſſeſſion of AM Ax A, inſtantly applied the 
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ſtud of the bracelet” to his breaſt, and the next 


moment found himſelf alone in an apartment of 
the feraglio. 


DvrinG this WAFS the Oxide, who 


was expecting the Hue of his meſſage to AM ANA, 


became reſtleſs and impatient: he quitted his 
apartment, and went into the gardens, where 
he walked backward and forward with:a violent 
but interrupted pace; and at length ſtood ſtill, 
frowning and penſive, with his eyes fixed on the 
clear ſurface of a fountain in the middle of the 
walk. The agitation of his mind continued, 
and at length broke out into this ſohloquy : 


„What is my felicity, and what is my power? 


Lam wretched, by the want of that which 
e the caprice of women has beſtowed upon my 
«© gave. I enn gratify revenge, but not deſire; 
4 Ican with -hold feligity from him, but I cannot 
4 procure it to myſelf. Why have I not power 
<<. to aſſume the form in which I might enjoy my 
c wiſhes ? Iwill at leaft enjoy them in thought. 
« If Iwas NouRADDIx, I ſhould be claſped 
< with tranſport to the boſom of 'AMana.” 
He then reſigned himſelf to the power of imagi- 
nation, and was again ſilent: but the moment 
his wiſh was uttered, he became ſubject to the 
Genius 
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Genius who had juſt tranſported NouRADDIx 
to his palace. This wiſh, therefore, was in- 
ſtantly fulfilled ; and his eyes being ſtill- fixed 
upon the' water, he perceived, with ſudden won- 
der and delight, that his figure had been changed 
in a moment, and that the mitror reflected ano- 
ther image. His fancy had been warmed with 

the ideal careſſes of AM ANA; the tumult of his 
mind was increaſed by the prodigy; and the gra- 
tification of his appetite being the only object of 
his attention, he haſted inſtantly to the palace, 
without reflecting that, as he would not be 
Known, he would be refuſed admittance. At 
the door to which he advanced with eagerneſs 
and precipitation, he was ſtopped by a party of 
the guard that was now commanded by Caled : 
a tumult enſued, and Caled being haſtily called, 
believed that NouRADDIN in the phrenzy of 
deſperation had ſcaled the walls of the garden to 
recover AMANA; and rejoicing in an opportu- 
_ - nity of revenge that exceeded his hope, inſtantly 

ſtabbed him with his  poniard, but at the ſame 
time received that of the CALI H in his heart. 
Thus fell at once the tyrant and the traytor; the 
tyrant by the hand which had been armed to 
ſupport him in oppreſſion, and the traytor by the 


— of the petit which his perfidy had ex- 
-.CItEQ, 


In 
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Ix the mean time the man who was believed 
to be ſlain, repoſed in ſecurity upon a ſofa; and 
'AMANA by the direction of her women had pre- 
pared the meſſage and the bowl. They were 
now diſpatched to the CAL IH, and received by 
 NovrAappin. He underſtood by the meſſage 
that Au ANA was yet inviolate: in the joy of 
his heart, therefore, he took the bowl, which 
having emptied he returned by the eunuch, and 
commanded that AMANA David be brought into 
his preſence; - 

In obedience to this 8 we was con- 
ducted by her women to the door, but ſhe en- 
tered alone pale and trembling; and though her 
lips were forced into a ſmile, the characters 
- which grief, dread and averſion had written in her 

countenance, were not effaced. NoURADDIN, 
who beheld her diſorder, exulted in the fidelity 
of ber love, and ſpringing forward, threw his 
arms about her in an extaſy of tenderneſs and 
joy; which was ſtill heightened when he per- 
ceived, that in the character of Osuix thoſe 
embraces were ſuffered with reluctance, which 
in his own were returned with ardor : he, there- 
fore, retreating” backward a few paces, applied 
the taliſman again to his breaſt, and having re- 
covered his on form, would have ruſhed again 
into her arms; but ſhe ſtarted from bim in con- 
fuſion and terror. He ſmiled at the effect of the 


Prodigy! , 
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prodigy ; and faſtaining her on his boſom, re- 
peated ſome tender incidents which were known 
to no other; told her by what means he had in- 
tercepted her meſſage; and urged her imme- 
diately to eſcape, that they might poſſeſs all their 
defires in each other, and leave the incumbrance 
of royalty to the wretch whoſe likeneſs he had 
been enabled to aſſume, and was now impatient 
to renounce. AmMANA gazed at him with a 
fixed attention, till her ſuſpicion and doubts were 
removed; then ſuddenly turned from him, tore 
her garment, and looking up to heaven, impre- 
cated curſes upon her head, tilt her voice faul- 
tered and ſhe burſt into tears. 8 
Or this agony, which Nourappin beheld 
with unutterable diftreſs, the broken exclamati- | 
ons of AMANA at length acquanted him with the 
cauſe. In the bowl, ” {aid the, “ which thou 
ee haſt intercepted, there was death. 1 wihed, 
{© when I took it from my lips, that the dradgkt 
% Which remained might be poiſon : 4 powder 
e was immediately ſhaken into it by an inviſible 
'« hand, and a voice whiſpered me that him 
c WhO draik the potion ir would inevitable 
deſtroy. | 
Ste, to whoſe heart the fitat ma- 
liguf ty had now fpread, perceived that bis dif- 
foldtion would be fudden: his legs already 


trembled, and his eyes became dim; he ſtretched 
VoI. III. C out 
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out his arms towards AMANA, and his coun- 
.tenance was diſtorted by an ineffectual effort to 
ſpeak ; impenetrable darkneſs came upon him, 
he groaned and fell backwards. In his fall the 
taliſman again ſmote his breaſt.; his form was 
again changed, and the horrors of death were 
impreſſed upon the features of Os MIN. AM ANA, 
who ran to ſupport him, when ſhe perceived 
the laſt transformation, ruſhed out of the apart- 
ment with the wild impetuoſity of diſtraction 
and deſpair. The ſeraglio was alarmed in a 
moment: the body which was miſtaken for that 
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of Os MIN, was examined by the phyficians; 


the effects of poiſon were evident; Au ANA was 
immediately ſuſpected; and by the command of 
SHOMAR, who ſucceeded his father, ſhe was 
Put to. death. 

« Suck,“ ſaid the companion of RED, 
ee was the end of NoURADDIN and AMANA, 
4 of OSsMIN and CALED, from whoſe deſtiny 
+66 I have withdrawn the veil: let the world 
4e conſider it, and be wiſe, Be thou ſtill the 
4 meſſenger of inſtruction, and let increaſe of 
„ knowledge cloath thee with humility.” 
 WriLE mine eye was fixed upon the hoary 
ſage, who had thus vouchſafed me counſel and 
knowledge, his countenance became bright as 
the morning, and his robe fleecy like a For 3 

C 
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he roſe like a vapour from the ground, and the 
next moment I ſaw him no more, 

I THEN turned towards Rnepithe hermit, chil- 
led with reverence, and dumb with aſtoniſhment : 
but in the countenance of-Raepi was the calm 
chearfulneſs of ſuperior virtue; and I perceived 
that the ſanctity of his life had acquainted him 
with divine intelligence. HamsxrT,” ſaid he, 
« the voice which thou haſt heard, is the voice of 
* ZACH1s the genius; by whoſe power the 
&* wonders which he has related were produced. 
It is the province of Zacnts to puniſh im- 
„ patience and preſumption, by fulfilling the 
4% deſires of thoſe who wiſh to interrupt the 
order of nature, and preſume to direct the 
« hand of PRovIDENCE, Relate what thou 
* haſt heard, to preſerve others from his power.“ 
| Now, therefore, let VirTue ſuffer adverſity 
with patience, and VICE dread to incur the mi- 
ſery ſhe would inflict : for by him who repines at 
the ſcale of HEAven, his own portion of good is 
diminiſhed ;' and he who preſumptuouſly aſſumes 


the ſword, will turn the point upon his own 
boſom. e 4 
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Nom. 74. SATURDAY, Jay 21, 1753. 

. Inſanientis dum ſapientiæ | 

Conſultus, erro. Ho. 

I miſt my end, and loſt my way, 
By crack- brain's wiſdom led aſtray, 

z To the ADVENTURER, 
1 | 


T has long been charged by one part of man- 
kind upon the other, that they will not take 


advice; that counſel and inſtruction are generally 


thrown away; and that, in defiance both of ad- 
monition and example, all claim the right to 
chooſe their own meaſures and to regulate their 
own lives. 

THAT there is ſomething in advice very uſe- 
ful and ſalutary, ſeems to be equally confeſſed on 
all hands; ſince even thoſe that reject it, allow 
for the moſt part that rejection to be wrong, but 
charge the fault upon the unſkilful manner in 
which it is given; they admit the efficacy of the 
medicine, but abhor the nauſeouſneſs of the 
vehicle. 

Tus mankind have gone on from century 
to century: ſome have been adviſing others how 
to act, and ſome have been teaching the adviſers 
how to adviſe; yet very little alteration has been 

made 
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made in the world. As we muſt all by the law 
of nature enter life in ignorance, we muſt all 
make our way through it by the light of our own 
experience ; and, for any ſecurity that advice has 
been yet able to afford, muſt endeavour after 
ſucceſs at the hazard of miſcarriage, and learn to 
do right by venturing to do wrong. 

By advice I would not be underſtood to mean, 
the everlaſting and unvariable principles of moral 
and religious truth, from which no change of 
external circumſtances can juſtify any deviation; 
but ſuch directions as reſpect merely the pru- 
dential part of conduct, and which may be fol- 
lowed or neglected without any violation of eſ- 
ſential duties. | 

Ir is, indeed, not ſo frequently to RE us 
good as to make us wiſe, that our friends em- 
ploy the officiouſneſs of counſel; and among the 
rejectors of advice, who are mentioned by the 
grave and ſententious with ſo much acrimony, 
you will not fo often find the vicious and aban- 


doned, as the pert and the petulant, the vivacious 


and the giddy. 

As the great end of female education is to get 
a huſband, this likewiſe is the general fubje& of 
female advice; and the dreadful denunciation 
againſt thoſe volatile girls, who will not liſten 
patiently to the lectures of wrinkled wifdom, is, 
that they will die unmarried, or throw themſelves 
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away upon ſome worthleſs fellow, who will never 
be able to keep them a coach. | 

I BEING naturally of a ductile and eaſy tem- 
per, without ſtrong deſires or quick reſentments, 
was always a favourite amongſt the elderly ladies, 
becauſe I never rebelled againſt ſeniority, nor 
could be charged with thinking myſelf wiſe be- 
fore my time ; but heard every opinion with ſub- 
miſſive ſilence, profeſſed myſelf ready to learn 
from all who ſeemed inclined to teach me, paid 
the ſame grateful acknowledgments for precepts 
contradictory to each other, and if any con- 

troverſy arcſr, was careful to fide with her who 
p. hides in che company. 

OF this compliance I very early found the ad- 
vantage; for my aunt MaTiiDa left me a very 
large addition to my fortune, for this reaſon 
chiefly, 'as ſhe herſelf declared, becauſe. I was 
not above hearing good counſel, but would fit 
from morning till night to be inſtructed, while 
my ſiſter SUKEY, who was a year younger than 
myſelf, and was, therefore, in greater want of 
information, was ſo much conceited of her own 
knowledge, that whenever the good lady in the 
ardour of benevolence reproved or inſtructed her, 
ſhe would pout. or titter, interrupt her with 
queſtions, or embarraſs her with objections. 

I HAD no deſign to ſupplant my ſiſter by this 
complaiſant attention; nor, when the conſequence 
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of my obſequiouſneſs came to be known, did 
SUKEY ſo much envy as deſpiſe me: I was, how- 
ever, very well pleaſed with my ſucceſs; an@ 
having received, from the concurrent opinion of 
all mankind; a notion that to be rich was to be 
great and happy, I thought I had obtained my 
advantages at an eaſy rate, and reſolved to con- 
tinue the ſame paſſive attention, ſince I found 
myſelf ſo powerfully recommended by it to kind- 
neſs and eſteem. 

THe defire of adviſing has a very extenſive 
prevalence; and fince advice cannot be given 
but to thoſe that will hear it, 2 patient liftener 
is neceſſary to the accommodation of all thoſe 
who deſire to be confirmed in the opinion of 
their own wiſdom: a patient liſtener, however, 
is not always to be had; the preſent age, what- 
ever age is preſent, is ſo vitiated and diſordered, 
that young people are readier to talk than to at- 
tend, and 'good counſel is only thrown away 
upon thoſe who are full of their own. per- 
fections. | 

I was, therefore, in this ſcarcity of ' good” 
ſenſe a general favourite; and ſeldom ſaw a day 
in which ſome ſober matron did not invite me to 
her houſe, or take me out in her chariot, for the 
fake of inſtructing me how to kecp my character 
in this cenſorious age, how to conduct myſelf in 
we time of courtſhip, how to ſtipulate for a ſet- 

C 4 tlement, . 


* 
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tlement, how to manage a huſband of every cha- 
racter, regulate my family, and educate my 
children. | 

Wr are all naturally credulous in our own fa- 
vour. Having been ſo often careſſed and ap- 
plauded for my docility, I was willing to believe 
myſelf really enlightened by inſtruction, and 
completely qualified for the taſk of life. I did not 
doubt but 1 was entering the world with a mind 
furniſhed againſt all exigencies, with expedients 
to extricate myſelf from every difficulty, and ſa- 
gacity to provide againſt every danger; I was, 
therefore, in haſte to give ſome ſpecimen of my 
prudence, and to ſhew that this liberality of in- 
ſtruction had not been idly laviſhed upon a mind 
incapable of improvement. 

Mr purpoſe, for why ſhould I deny it ? was 
like that of other women, to obtain a huſband of 
rank and fortune ſuperior to my on; and in this 
1 had the concurrence of all thoſe that had aſ- 
ſumed the province of directing. me. That the 
woman was undone who married below herſelf, 
was univerſally agreed: and though ſome. ven- 
tured to aſſert, that the richer man ought inva- 
riably. to be preferred, and that money was a 
ſufficient compenſation for a defective anceſtry ; 
yet the majority declared warmly for a gentleman, 
and were of opinion that upſtarts ſnould not be 
encouraged, 

To Wirn 
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Wirz regard to other ir en I had an 
irreconcileable variety of inſtructions. T was 
ſometimes told, that deformity was no defect in 


a man; and that he who was not encouraged to 


intrigue by an opinion of his perſon, was more 
likely te value the tenderneſs of his wife; but a 
grave widow directed me to chuſe a man who 
might imagine himſelf agreeable to me, for that 
the deformed were always inſupportably vigilant, 
and apt to ſink into ſullenneſs, or bart into 
rage, if they found their wife's eye wandering 
far a moment to a good face or a handſome ſhape,. 

Tn were, however, all unanimous in warn- 
ing me, with repeated cautions, againſt all 
thoughts of union with a wit, as a being with 
whom no happineſs could poſſibly be enjoyed: 


men of every other kind I was taught to govern, 


but a wit was an animal whom no arts of taming 
had. been yet diſcovered : the woman whom he 
could once get within his power, was conſidered 
as loſt to all hope of dominion or of quiet: for 
he would detect artifice and defeat allurement, 


ang if once he diſcoyered any failure of conduct, 


would. believe his own eyes, in defiance of tears, . 
garelles, and proteſtations. 
Is: purſuance of theſe Gage principles I pro- 
geeded.: to form my ſchemes ; and while I was 
yet in the rſt bloom of youth, was taken out at 
OS ne by Mr, B 1 0 glad my 
C 5. checks 
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cheeks glowed, and my eyes ſparkled; for I 
' obſerved the looks of all my ſuperintendants 
fixed anxiouſly upon me; and I was next day 
cautioned againſt him from all hands, as a man 
of the moſt dangerous and formidable kind, who 
had writ verſes to one lady, and then forſaken. 
her. only becauſe ſhe. could not read them, and 
bad lampooned another for no other fault than 
defaming his ſiſter. 

HAvING been hitherto accuſtomed to obey, I 
ventured to. diſmiſs Mt. Fk1sx, who happily 
did not think me worth the labour of a lampoon. 
I was then addreffed by Mr. STURDY, and con- 
gratulated by all my friends on the manors of 
which I was ſhortly to be lady: but Sruxpv's 
converſation. was ſo graſs, that after the third 
viſit I could endure him no longer; and incurred, 
by diſmiſfing him, the cenſure of all my friends, 
who declared that my nicety was greater than 
my prudence, and that they feared it would be 
my fate at laſt to be wretched with a wit. 

By .a wit, however, I was never afterwards 
attacked, but lovers of every other claſs, or pre- 
tended lovers, I have often had; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the advice conſtantly given me, to have 
no regard in. my choice to my on inclinations, 
I could not forbear to diſcard ſome for vice, and 
ſome for rudeneſs. I was once loudly cetrfured 
for refuſing an old — who offered an 

2 chormous. 


* 
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enormous jointure, and died of the phthyſic a 


year after; and was ſo bated with inceſſant im- 
portunities, that I ſhould have given my hand to 
Drone the ſtock- jobber, had not the reduction 
of intereſt made him afraid of the expences of ; 


matrimony. . 
SoME, indeed, I was permitted to -encan- 


rage; but.miſcarried of the main end, by treating 
them according to the, rules of art which had 


been preſcribed . me, . ALTILIs;' an old maid,, 


infuſed into me ſo much haughtineſs and reſerve, 
that ſome of my lovers withdrew themſelves from 


my frown, and returned ho more; others were 
driven away, by the demands of ſettlement which 
the widow TRAPLAND directed me to make; 
and [ have learned, by many experiments, that 
ta aſk advice is to loſe opportunity. 


I am, SIR, 
Your humble ſervant; 


5 PeRDITA.. 


Tis: Num, 26 
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N virtus & quid fapientia paßt, 
 Ultile. grepeſuit nobis exemplar Lem, Hon. 


To ſhew what pious wiſdom's pow'r'can do, 
Fhe poet — in our view. 


_ FRANCIS, 


HAVE frequently N at the common 

practice of our inſtructors of youth, i in making. 
their pupils far more intimately acquainted with 
the Itiap than with the Opyssty of Homes. 
This abſurd cuſtom, which ſeems to ariſe from the 
ſuppoſed ſuperiority of the former poem, has in- 
elined me to make ſome reflections on the, ex 
eellence of the latter; a taſk I am the more 
readily induced to undertake, as ſo little is per- 
formed in the. diſſertation prefixed by Broome 
to Popk's tranſlation of this work, which one 
may venture to pronounce is confuſed, defective 
and dull. Thoſe who receive all their opinions 
in criticiſm from cuſtom and authority, and never 
dare to conſult the deciſions of reaſon and the 
voice of nature and truth, muft not accuſe me of 
being affectedly paradoxical, if 1 endeavour to 
mainfain that the ODvySsey excels the IL IAp in 
many reſpects; and that for ſeyeral reaſons 


Young. 


„ AE. TE. ond 
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young ſcholars ſhould peruſe it 0 and atten- 
tively. 

TRE moral of this poem is more extenſively, 
uſeful than, that of the IL1aD ; which, indeed, 
by diſplaying the dire effects of diſcord among 
rulers, may rectify the conduct of princes, and 
may be called the MANUAL or, Moxarcus : 
whereas the patience, the prudence, the wiſdom, 
the temperance, and fortitude of ULyssEs, afford 
a pattern, the utility of which is notconfined with- 
in the compaſs of courts and palaces, but deſcends 
and diffuſes its influence over common life and 
daily, practice. If the faireſt examples ought to be 
placed before us in an age prone to imitation, if 
patriotiſm. be preferable. to implacability, if an. 
eager deſire to return to one's country and family 
be more manly and noble than an eager deſire to 
he revenged of an enemy, then ſhould our eyes 
rather be fixed on ULyssEs than ACHILLES. 
Unexperienced minds, too eaſily captivated with 
the fire and fury. of a gallant general, are apt to 
prefer eourage to conſtancy, and firmneſs to hu- 
manity. We do not behold the deſtroyers, of 
peace and the murderers of mankind, with, the 
deteſtation dye to their crimes; becauſe we have 
been inured.almoſt from our infancy to liſten to 
the praifes.that have been wantonly laviſhed on 
them, by the molt exquiſite poetry: The 
Muſfes,“ to apply the words of an ancient 
k Lyric,. 


5 
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Lyric, “ have concealed and decorated the- 
© bloody ſword with wreaths of myrtle.“ Let the 
ILIAp be ever ranked at the head of human com- 
poſitions for its ſpirit and ſublimity ; but let not 
the milder, and, perhaps, more infinuating and- 
attractive beauties of the ODyssEy be deſpiſed” 
and overlooked. In the one we are placed amidſt 
the rage of ſtorms and tempeſts : 
1 = v Na WATR MEACUIN Bebpube xbay 
Har rp, ore rare, xte dd 
Teds, ore 0p d HoTeroauer®” ννj—hti. 
Iliad XVI. 384. 
And when in autumn Jove his fury pours, 
And earth is loaden with inceſſant ſhowers : - 
From their deep beds he bids the rivers riſe; _ 
And opens all the flood- gates of the ſkies. 
Pork. 


In the cther, all is tranquil and ſedate, and 
calmly delightful : . 
Orrs wor fg e, 


A ale Zepupoio AryuTVEiovIas dra 
*Quears avinow d vc avipures, Odyſſ. IV. 566. 


Stern winter ſmiles. on that auſpicious clime; 

The fields are florid with unfading prime: 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mold the round hail, or ſhake the fleecy ſnow : 

But from the breezy deep, the Bleſt inhale 


= The fragrant murmurs. of "we weltern gale, 
| PöpE. ; 


WEL ; Ac: 
"Wi —— 
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Accordingly, to diſtinguiſh the very different - 
natures of theſe poems, it was anciently the prac- 
tice of thoſe who publickly recited them, to re- 
preſent the ILIAD, in alluſion to the bloodſhed 
ie deſcribed, in an robe of ſcarlet ; - and the 
ODYSSEY, on account of the voyages it relates, 
in an azure veſtment. | 

Tas predominant paſſton of UL sss being 
the love of his country, for the ſake of which he 
even refuſes immortality, the poet has taken every 
occaſion to diſplay it in the livelieſt and moſt 
ſtriking colours. The firſt time we behold the 
hero, we find him diſconfolately ſitting on the 
ſolitary ſhore, ſighing to return to Ithaca, Norv: 
vgourvay,, weeping inceſſantly, and fill caſting 
his eyes upon the ſea,., 


Iojlov e dr ,] Cepreareto, Targa ie 


While a goddeſs,” ſays Minerva at the very be- 
ginning of the poem, by her power and her al- 
„ lurements detains him from Ithaca, he is dying 
«with deſire to ſee even ſo much as the ſmoke 
«ariſe from his much-loved'ifland-: tarda fluunt 
cc ingrataque tempora !“ While the luxurious 
Phæacians were enjoying a delicious banquet, he 
attended not to their mirth and muſie, for the 
time approached when he was to return to Ithaca: 
they had prepared a ſhip for him to fet ſail in the 
. very . 
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very nend momning ; and the thoughts of his ap- 
proachingy happineſs having engroſſed all his 


foul, 
He ſate, and ey'd the ſun, and wiſh'd the 
night | 


, dete vet bau. 


Te repreſent; his impatience more ſtrongly, the 
poet adds a moſt expreſſive ſimile, ſuited to the 


ſimplicity of ancient times: The ſetting of the 


fun, ſays he, was as welcome and grateful to 
« ULyssEs, as it is to a well-laboured plowman, 
« who earneſtly waits for its decline, that he 
may return to his ſupper, Azgray enoixeabas, 
„ while his weary knees are painful to him as he 


« walks along, 


1 = 7 » 
— RT c-0t T% YelT WNT 


« Notwithſtanding all the pleaſures and endear- 
ments I received from Calypſo, yet, ſays our 
hero, I perpetually bedewed with my tears the 
«c. garments which. this immortal. beauty gave ta 


. 33 
« me. 
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We are preſented in every page with freſh in- 
ſtances of this love of his country; and his 
whole behaviour convinces us, 


"Ns Dey Yνõẽ,, ns Tel e rex. 


This generous ſentiment runs like a golden vein 
throughout the whole poem. 

IF this animating example were duly and 
deeply inculcated, how firong an impreſſion 
would it neceſſarily make upon the yielding 
minds of youth, when melted and mollified by 
the warmth of ſuch exalted poetry 

Non is the Opyssxy leſs excellent and uſeful, 
in the amiable pictures it affords of private af- 
fections and domeſtic tenderneſſes, 


and all the charities 
Of father, ſon, and brother: 
MitToN, 


Wren ULysses deſcends into the inſernal re- 
gions, it is finely contrived that he ſhould meet 
his aged mother ANTICLEA. After his firſt ſor- 
row and ſurprize, he eagerly inquires into the 
cauſes of hex death, and adds, ** Doth my fa- 
< ther yet live? does my ſon poſſeſs my domi- 
“ nions, or does he groan under the tyranny of 


e ſome uſurper who thinks I ſhall never return? 


« Iz. 
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6 Ts my wife ſtill conftant to my bed? or hath 


„ ſome noble Grecian married her?“ - Theſe . 


queſtions are the very voice of nature and affec- 


tion. ANTICLEA anſwers, that “ ſhe herfelf 


© died with grief for the laſs of Uryssts ; that 


«© LarRTEs languiſhes away life in ſolitude and : 
* ſorrow for him; and that PEN ELO E per- 
“ petually and inen ewa his PEE | 


and ſighs for his return.“ 


WHEN the hero, diſguiſed like a ſtranger, has 


the firſt interview with his father, whom he finds 
diverting his cares with rural amuſements in his 
little garden, he inferms him that he had ſeen his 


ſon in his travels, but now defpairs of beholding 


him again. Upon this the ſorrow of LAERTES 


is inexpreſſibk :  ULyYssEs can counterfeit ne 


longer, but exclaims ardently, 


I, Jam he! O father riſe! behold ; 
Thy ſon! 


And the diſcqvery of himſelf to TEkLEMACHs, 


in the ſixteenth book, in a ſpeech' of ſhort and 


broken exclamations, is equally tender and pa- 
thetic. 


Tx duties of univerſal "benevolence, of cha- 


rity, and of hoſpitality, that unknown and un- 
practiſed virtue, are perpetually inculcated with 


more emphaſis and elegance than in any ancient 
philoſopher, and I wiſh T could not add than in 
any. 
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any medern. ULyssEs meets with a friendly 
reception in all the various nations to which he 
is driven; who declare their inviolable obliga- 
tions to protect and cheriſh the ſtranger and the 
wanderer, Above all, how amiable is the beha- 
viour of EuuEus to bis unknown maſter, who 
aſks for his charity. It is not lawful for me,” 
ſays the Awg Toggo, I dare not deſpiſe any 
« ſtranger or indigent man, even if he were 
« much meaner than thou appeareſt to be; for 
e the poor and ſtrangers are ſent to us by JuP1- 
«© TER!” © Keep,” ſays EpicTETvUs, “ conti- 
66 nually ; in thy memory, what EUMEvus ſpeaks 
«© in Howen to the diſguiſed ULyssEs.” Iam 
ſenſible, that many ſuperficial French critics have 
endeavoured to ridicule all that paſſes at the lodge 
of Euukus, as coarſe and indelicate, and below 
the dignity of Epic poetry : but let them, attend 
to the following obſervation of the greateſt genius 
of their nation: “ Since it is delightful,” ſays 
FENELON, © to ſee in one of TiTian's land- 
ſcapes the goats climbing up a hanging rock, or 
«© to behold in one of TENIERS's pieces a coun- 
* try feaſt and ruſtic dances; it is no wonder, 
{© that we are pleaſed with ſuch natural deſcripti- 
ons as we find in the Opxsskx. This ſimplici- 
ty of manners ſeems to recall the golden age. 
« I am more pleaſed with honeſt Euukus, than 
with the polite heroes of Clelia or Cleopatra.“ 
THE. 
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Tu moral precepts with which every page 
of the OpyssEY is pregnant, are equally noble. 
PI Aro's wiſh is here accompliſhed ; for we be- 


hold VirTve perſonally appearing to the ſons of | 


men, in her moſt awful and moſt alluring 
charms. , 

Tux remaining reafons, why the OpyssEy is 
equal if not ſuperior to the ILIAD, and why it is 
a poem moſt peculiarly proper for the peruſal of 
youth, are; becauſe the great variety of events 
and ſcenes it contains, intereſt and engage the at- 
- tention more than the ILIA D; becauſe charac- 
ters and images drawn from familiar life, are 
more uſeful to the generality of readers, and are 
- alſo more difficult to be drawn; and becauſe the 
conduct of this poem, confidered as the moſt 
perfect of Epopees, is more artful and judicious 
than that of the other. The diſcuſſion of theſe 
beauties will make the ſubject of ſome enſuing 
paper. | | | 
2. 


Nunz. 


* 
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Nong. 76. SATURDAY, July 28, 1753, 


Duc me, PaRENs, celſigue dominator poli, 
 Duocunque placuit; nulla parendi nora gt; 
 Adfum impiger. Fac nolle; comitabor gemens, 

Malufque patiar, quod hond licuit pati. 

Sentca ex CLEAN TEE. 


Conduct me, thou of beings cauſe divine, 
Where'er I'm deſtin'd in thy great deſign 
Active, I follow on: for ſhould my will 

Rell; Fm i ee 3 but muſt follow ſtill. 


Harzis, 


OZALDAB, Caliph of "AY had dwelt 
ſecurely for many years in the ſilken pavi- 
lions of pleaſure, and had every morning anointed 
his head with the oil of gladneſs, when his on ly 
ſon ABoRam, for whom he had crouded his 
treaſuries with gold, extended his dominions 
with conqueſts, and fecured them with impreg- 
nable fortreſſes, was ſuddenly wounded, as he 
was hunting, with. an arrow from an unknown 
hand, and expired i in the field. 

Boz AL DA, in the diſtraction of grief and de- 
ſpair, refuſed to return to his palace, and retired 
to the gloomiĩeſt grotto in the neighbouring moun- 
tain; he there rolled himſelf on the duſt, tore 
RE the hairs. of his hoary beard, and daſhed 
the 
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the cup of conſolation that PATIENCE offered 
him to the ground, He ſuffered not his min- 
ſtrels to approach his preſence ; but liſtened ts 
the ſcreams of the malancholy birds of midnight, 
that flirt through the ſolitary vaults and echoing 


chambers of the Pyramids. « Can that GOD 


c be benevolent,” he cried, ** who thus wounds 
& the ſoul, as from an ambuſh, with unexpected 
6 ſorrows, and cruſhes his creatures in a mo- 
ment with irremediable calamity ? Ye lying 
<< Imans, prate to us no more of the juſtice and 
«© the kindneſs of an all- directing and all-loving 
© PROVIDENCE ! HE, whom ye pretend reigns 
« in heaven, is ſo far from protecting the miſe- 
© rable ſons of men, that he perpetually delights 
6 to blaſt the ſweeteſt flowrets in the garden of 
Hor; and, like a malignant giant, to beat 
& down the ſtrongeſt towers of HAI Nx Ess with 
“ the iron mace of his anger, If this Being 
"©. poſſeſſed the goodneſs and the power with 
© which flattering prieſts have inveſted him, he 
& would doubtleſs be inclined, and enabled to 
& baniſh thoſe evils which render the world a 
& dungeon of diſtreſs, a vale of vanity and woe. 
„AI will continue in it no longer!“ 
AT that moment he furiouſly raiſed his hand, 

which DesyA1R had armed with a dagger, ts 
ſtrike deep into his boſom ; when ſuddenly thick 


| falke of lightning ſhot through the cavern, and 


a be- 


tu 
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a being of more than human beauty and magni- 
tude, arrayed in azure robes, crowned with 
amaranth, and waving a branch of palm in his 
rizht hand, arreſted the arm of the trembling and 
aſtoniſhed CALIPH, and ſaid with a majeſtic 
ſmile, “ Follow me to the top of this mountain.“ 

„% Look from hence,” ſaid the awful con- 
ductor; ** Tam CaLoc, the Angel of Peace; 
Look from hence into the valley.” 
Booz AL DAB opened his eyes and beheld a bar- 
ren, a ſultry, and ſolitary iſland, in the midſt of 
which ſat a pale, meagre and ghaſtly figure: it 
was a merchant juſt periſhing with famine, and 
lamenting that he could find neither wild berries 
nor a ſingle ſpring in this forlorn uninhabited 
deſert; and begging the protection of heaven 
againſt the tigers that would now certainlydeſtroy 
him, ſince he had conſumed the laſt fuel he had 
collected to make nightly fires to affright them. 
He then caſt a caſket of jewels on the ſand, as 
trifles of no uſe; and crept feeble and trembling 
to an eminence, where he was accuſtomed to 
fit every evening to watch the ſetting ſun, and to 
give a ſignal to any ſhip that might haply ap- 
proach. the iſland. ; 

«© INHABITANT of heaven,” cried Boz AL DAB, 
de ſuffer not this wretch to periſh by the fury 
« of wild beaſts,” Peace, ſaid the ANGEL, 
and obſerye.” | 

| HE 
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H looked again, and behold a veſlel arrived 
at the deſolate iſle. What words can paint the 
rapture of the ſtarving merchant, when the cap- 
tain offered to tranſport him to his native coun- 
try, if he would reward him'with half the jewels 
of his, caſket. No ſooner had this pityleſs com- 
mander received the ſtipulated ſum, than he held 
a conſultation with his crew, and they agreed to 
ſeize the remaining Jewels, and leave the un- 
happy exile in the ſame helpleſs and lamentable 
condition in which they diſcovered ' him. He 
| wept and trembled, intreated and implored i in 
vain, . 

©. Wit Heaven * fuch injuſtice to be 
de practiſed,” exclaimed BoZAL DAB! (Look 
& again, ſaid the ANGEL, *©* and. behold the 
every ſhip in which, ſhort-ighted as thou art, 
ec thou withed{t the merchant might embark, 
& daſhed in pieces on a rock: doſt thou not 
© hear the cries of the ſinking ſailors? Prefume 
« not to direct the Govtrnor of the UNIVERSE 
4e in his diſpoſal. of events. The man whom 
de thou haſt pitied ſhall be taken from this dreary 
ce ſotitude, but not by the method thou wouldſt 
« preſcribe, . His. vice was avarice, by which he 
& became not only abominable but wretched; 
« he fancied ſome mighty charm in wealth, 
e which, like the Wand of ABDIEL, would gra- 
4 3 
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.« tify every wiſh andiobviate every fear. This 


„wealth he has now been taught not only to 
e deſpiſe but abhor: he caſt his je wels upon the 
% (and, and confeſled-. them to be uſeleſs; he 
ce offered part of them to the mariners, and pex- 
4 ceived them to be perniciqus: he has now 
<< learnt, that they are rendered uſeful or vain, 
& good or evil, only by: the ſituation and tem- 
per of the poſſeſſor . Happy is he whom di- 


5, treſs has taught wiſdom , But turn s. 


<« to another and more intereſting ſcene. 
TR CalLirk inſtantly beheld a magnificent 
palace, adorned with the ſtatues, of his, ancęſtoxs 
wroaghtan jaſper; the- -tyorygdodrs:; of which, 
turning on hinges of the gold of, Golconda, 


diſcoveted-aithrone of diamonds; ſurrounded with 


the-RAJas of fifty nations, and with ambaſſadors 
in various habits and of different complexions; 
on which ſat ABdRAu the much-lamented ſon 
of BozAz Dar, and by his ſide a princeſs fairer 
than a Hour. P tit 009 0 i bo 14 
- £4 Gzacrovs ALLA lit is my ſon,“ eried 
the Carrey —* O let me hold him to my 
ee heart! Thou canſt not graſp. an unſub- 


<« ſtantial viſion,“ replied the ANGEL 2,44. am 


„ now, ſhewing thee what would have; been the 
6 deſtiny of. thy ſon, had he continued longer 
6 on the earth. “ And why,” returned Bo- 
zALDAB, „ was he not permitted to con- 

Vol. III. D © tinue? 


1 —— 2 — In — . . 
_ JE g 
0 Woe — - ” 
-» 4-5 4 * 
= — — — DD 1 3 283 
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Srunkenneſs: it was again animated with diſdain, 


ſalned with blood, and he trembled by turns 


(Ger on the cold pavement, gagged and bound, 


— * — —— — 
- 
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* tinue? Why was I not ſuffered to be a wit- 
-& neſs of ſo much felicity and power ?” Conſi- 
der the ſequel, replied he that dwells in thi 
fifth heaven. BozaLDAs looked earneſtly, a 
faw the countenance of his fon, on which he had 
deen uſed to behold the placid ſmile of ſimplicity 


unc the vivid bluſhes of health, now diftorted 


with rage, and now fixed in the inſenſibility of 


it decame pale with apprehenſion, and appeared 
to be withered by intemperance; his hands were 


with fury and terror: the palace ſo lately ſhining 
with orlental pomp, changed fuddenty_into the 
cell of à dungeon, where his ſon lay ſtretched 


with his eyes put out. Soon after he perceived 
the favourite Sultana, who before was feated by 
his fide, enter with a bowl of poiſon, which ſhe 
compelled” AOR am to drink, and ods 
married the ſuccefſor to his throne. 
© Hapey;” faidCatoc, & is he whom Pro- 9 
* vIDENCE has by the angel of death ſnatched N. 
A from guilt f from whom that power is with- © 
© held, Which, if he had poſſeſſed, would have 
« accumulated wpon himſelf yet greater 8 
* L it eould bring upon others. 
„ I is enough, cried Bozartpas ; 1 
* adore the inſcrutable ſchemes of OuxI- 
„ SCIENCE! — 


— - 5 Þ 
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ST 
From what dreadful evil has 


cc SCIENCE | [ 


« my ſon been reſcued by a death, which I 


e raſhly bewailed as unfortunate and premature; 
« 2 death of innocence. and peace, which has 
4 Vieſled his memory upon earth, and tranſ- 
© mitted his ſpirit to the ſæies ! 

% CasT away the dagger,” mating the hea- 
yenly meſſenger, ** which thou waſt preparing 
e to plunge into thine own. heart. Exchange 
% complaint for ſilence, and doubt for adora- 
«tion, Can a mortal look down, without gid- 
«© dineſs and ſtupefaction, imo the vaſt abyſs 
of ETERNAL] Wisbom ?. Can a mind that 
c ſees not infinitely, perfectly comprehend any 
„ching among an infinity of objects mutually 
** relative? Can the channels, which thou 
e commandeſt to be cut to receive the annual 
inundations of the NILE, contain the waters 
af the Oerax? Remember, that perfect hap- 

<< pineſs cannot he conferred on a creature; for, 


s perfect happineſs is an attribute as incommu- 
*- nicable as perfect power and eternity.“ 


Tut Axe, while, he was ſpeaking: . 
Arotched out his pinions to fly pack to the Em- 
pyreum; and the. flutter, of his Winsen like 
NN d eh u 
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IR, in 5 5 
SHA I; L make no dings for-the Soulle 1 
m about to give you, ſince I am ſure the mo- 

tives that indace me to give it, will haye as much 
weight wich you as they- have with me 2 U ſhall 
; thbrdfote, without further prefabe, relate to you 
the everits of a life, Which, hewever inſignificant, 
and ufjentertaining, affords a leſſon of the higheſt 
Importance; a leſſon, the value of which 1 baye 
pet ines; and my; therefore recommend. 

| "FAM the*datighte?- bf gentleman-of good fa- 
mily, whd/'a3"he'was a youbger brother, pur: 
chifed wih the portion: that was alotted him a 
gdfiteelipoft under the government. My mother 
died when I was but twelve yeats old; and my 
father, who was exceflively-fond of me, deter- 
mined to be himſelf my preceptor, and to take 
care that my natural genius, which his partiality 
made him think above the common rank, ſhould 

* ff * not 
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not want the improvements of ia liberal education. 

Hr was a man of ſenſe withiztolexable ſhare of 
Jedrbing, .Imhis.youth he had beenaFree-liver, 


and perhaps for that: ſ n took:fomeypains to 


-become what is called a free-thinker. But What- 
eder faſhionable frailties he might formerly have 
ꝛallowed in himſelf, he was nowiün advanced life, 
arid had at leaſt orldly wiſdom, enough to knows, 
that it was neceſſary his daughter qhauld be ra- 


firained from thoſe libertits, which he haddopked | 


upon as trifling etrors in his on conduct. He, 


therefore, laboured with great application to in- 


culcate in me the love of order, the! beauty of 


moral rectitude, and the happineſs and ſelf - re- 
ward of virtue; but at the ſame time profeſſed jt 
his delign to free my mind from vulgar prejudices 
: and ſuperſtition, for ſo he called REveALED RE- 
-LIGION: As I was urged to chuſe virtue, and 


reject vice, from motives which had no neceſ- 


ary; connection with immortality, I was not led 
ta conſider a future ſtate either with hope or fear: 
my father indeed, when I urged him upon, that 


ſubject, always intimated that the doctrine of im- 
mortality, whether true or falſe, ought not at all 
to influence my conduct or interrupt my peace; 


- becauſe the virtue Which ſecured happineſs in the 
preſent ſtate, would alſo ſecure it in a future; a 
future ſtate, therefore, I wholly. diſregarded, 

and 70 confeſs a. truth, diſbelieved: for I 
0 D 3 thought 


* 
r 
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thought J could plaudy: difeover that it was diſ- 
delieved by my facher, though he had not thought 


At eplicicy to declurr hi ſantimentl. As I had 


no very turbulent; puſſions, ductile and good 
diſpoſition, andthe bigheft teverence for his un- 
berſftanding, av well as. the tendereſt affectiom for 


every ſentiment and opinian which he propoſed to 


me as his own; eſpecially, as he took care to 


fuppore his principles by the authority and argu- 
ments of the beſt ver iters againſt CHR TIAR NTV. 
At the auge of twenty I was called upon tu make 
uſe of all the. philoſoplry I had been taught, by 
bis death; which not only deprived me of a pa- 
rent I met ardendhy loved, but with him e all tte 
euſt and aſluence to which I hacbbeen acruſtomei. 
His income" was only for life, and he had rather 
ved beyond than within it; conſequently; there 
was nothing left-for me but the pride and help- 
leſmeſs of genteel life, a taſte for every thing 
elegant, and a delicacy” and ſenſibility that has 
doubled att my fufferings. In this: diſtreſs a 
brother of my mother's, who was prown rich in 
trade, received me into his houfe, and declared 
he would take the fame care of me as if I had 
been his own child; When the: firſt trunſports 
ef my grief were abated, I found myſelf in an 


; eaſy ſitüation, and from the natural chearfulneſs 
| e temper, * beginning once more to taſte 


of 


Aim, he found it an cafy taſk to mae me adopt 


1— 
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of happineſs. My uncle, who was a man of a- 
narrow underſtanding and illiberal education, 
was a little diſguſted with me for employing ſo 
much of my time in reading; but ſtill mare fo, 
when, happening to examine my books,” he 
found by the titles that ſome of them were what 
he called blaſphemy, and tended as be imagined ' 
to make me an Atheiſt. I endeavoured to ex- 
plain my principles, which I thought it beneath 
the dignity of virtue to diſguiſe or diſavow; but 
as I never could make him conceive any diffe- 
rence between a Deiſt and an Atheiſt, my argu- 
ments only ſerve to confirm him in the opinion 
that I was a wicked wretch, who, in his own - 
phraſe, believed neither God nor Devil. As he 
was really a good man; and heartily zealous for 
er the eftabliſhed faith, though more from habit and 
prejudice than reaſon, my errors gave him great 
p- amliction: I perceived it with the utmoſt concern; 
ung I perceived too, that he looked upon me with a 
aas degree of abhorrence mixed with pity, and that 
maß I was wholly indebted to his good nature for that 
in protection which I had flattered myſelf I ſhould 
red owe to his love. I comforted myſelf, however, 
nad with my own integrity, and even felt a conſcious - 
tl pride in ſuffering this perſecution from ignorance * 
any and folly, only becauſe I was ſuperior to vulgar 
els errors and popular ſuperſtition; and that Curt- - 
STIAKXITY deſcryed theſe appellations, I was not 
of | D.4 more 
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more convinced by my father's arguments than 


my uncle's conduct, who, as his zeal was not 


according to knowledge, was by no means quali- 
fied to . adorn the doctrine 1 ye uren 
to believe.“ 15 oy 

I nar hved!/a few aig under the >nful 
ſenfibility of receiving continual benefits from a 
perſons whoſe efteem and- affection I had loſt, 
when my uncle one day came into my chamber, 
and after preparing me for ſome unexpected good 
fortune, told me, he had juſt had a propoſal of 
marriage for me from a man to whom I could 
not poſſibly have any objection. He then named 
a merchant, with whom I had often been in com- 
pany at his table. As the man was neither old 
nor ugly, had a large fortune and a fair character, 
my uncle thought himſelf ſufficiently authoriſed 
to pronounce as he did, that I could not poſſibly 
have any objection to him. An objeftion, how- 
ever, I had, which I told my uncle was to me 
inſuperable; it was, that the perſon whom he 
propoſed-to me as the companion, the guide and 
director of my whole life, to whom I was to vow 
not only obedience but love, had nothing in 
him that could ever engage my affection: his 
underſtanding was low, his ſentiments mean and 


indelicate, and his manner unpolite and unplea- 


ſing .. What ſtuff is all this,” interrupted 
my uncle, 4+ ſentiments indelicate ! unpolite ! 
% his 
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his Ne forſooth, not equal to your 
te Senf Ah if you u had lefs romance, 


* conceit and .arro ance, "ant more true diſ- 


To Eretion, and prut ence,” it Would do you more 


ue good than * the fine books you have con- 
Xe" founded. your poor Head with, and what is 
1 „ore erhaps, rujfied: poor fou}.” 1 
© Own, 1 it went 4 little: ag PM confeience to 
a accept 1 my honeſt: friends Elnd offer, and give 
him lang Pagan for his Fife. But how know 
* 1 whether the believin huſband 7 may not con- 
* vert "the unbelieving wife As to your 
4. ſugbty. ob Jections, they are ſuch nonſenſe, 
40 that 1 wonder you « can fu ppofe me fool enough 
« to he deceiyed by them. © No, child; weile 28 
ce vod are, you canyot impoſe upon à man who 
60 has lined a as man; * in the world asT have. 
I Tec ee your, motive; vou have ſome infidel 
> ji; Ph r ke in your” eye With whom you 
* 13 would 8⁰⁰ ell to petition: But I ſhall 
cc take Care f not to "Have" your ſoul to anſwer for 
a” as Well as yu perſon: Either [ ſhall diſpofe 
* "of ou to an honeſt man that may convert you, 
«ef of you ſhall diſpbfe of yourſelf how you pleafe 
. for me; forT diſclaim all furthercare or trouble 
ce about ous: fo ITeave ydu to conſider, whether 
145 0 "OT 10 the Kindneſs I have ſhewn you, entitles 
© me to fome little influence over you, and whe- 
; 9 ther You Thule to ſeek protection where you can 
02 em 5 * 15% 11513 „ gd 
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« find it, or accept of the happy lot providence 
has cut out for you,” 


Hx leſtꝭ me at the cloſe of this fine harangue, | 


and I ſeriouſly fet myſelf to conſider as he bade 
me, which of the two ſtates he had, ſet before 
me I ought to chuſe; to-fubmit-to a legal ſort of 


proſtitution, with the additional weight-of 4 
jury on my conſcience, or to expoſe myſelf to 


all the diſtreſſes of friendleſs poverty and un- 


beration I determined on the latter, and that 
my delicacy would bave ſuffered extremely in 


accepting a-huſband, at leaſt indifferent to me; 
. and 


my temper naturally-eaſy, I thought I could have 
then leſs unhappy in following my uncle's ad- 


yet as my heart was perfectly diſengaged, 


vice, than I might probably be by 2 it: 


but then I muſt have ſubmitted to an action I | 
could not think juſtifiable, in ordet to avoid mere 
external diſtreſſes. This-would not Have been 
Phileſophical. I had always been taught, that 
virtue was of itſelf ſu ic ient to happineſs; and 
that thoſe things which: are generally eſteemed 


evils,.could have no power to diſturb the felicity 


of A mind governed by the eternal rule of right, 
and truly enameured of the” charms of moral 


beauty. I reſolved, therefore, to run all riſques, 


nather than depart from IE principle ; 
7 I felt 


—_ = 


protected youth. After fome hours of deli- 


more from principal than inclination z for though 


n rr 
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cidental circumſtances of diſtreſs, 


I comMUNICATED my e to my uncle, 
alluring him at the ſame time of my everlaſting 
gratitude and reſpect, and that nothing ſhould- 
have induced me to offend or diſobey him, but 
his requiring me to do hat my reaſon and con- 
ſcience diſapproved; that ſuppoſing the advan» - 
tages of riches. to be really as great as he be- 
lieved, yet ſtill thoſe of virtue were greater, 
and 1 could not reſolve to purchaſe the one by 
a violation of the other; that a falſe vow was - 
certainly. criminal z. and that it would be doing an 
act of the higheſt injuſtice, to enter into ſo ſo— 
lemn an engagement without the power of ful- 
Sling it; that. my. affections did not depend on 
my on wilt; and that no man ſhould poſſeſs. 
my perſon, who could not obtain aha firſt place 0 


in my heart. 


1 w a ſurpriſed that my uncle — had: | 
pexmiteed me to go on thus far z. but looking in 
bis face, I perceived thats paſſion had lept ins 
ſilent. At length the gathering ſtorm burſt over 
My teaſons 
were condemned as romantic abſurdities, which 

E could. not myſelf believe; I was accuſed of de- 


my head in a torrent of reptoaches. 


D 6 ſigning 
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I ſelt myſelf raiſed by the trial, and exulted in 
the opportunity of ſhewing my contempt of the 
fmiles or frowns of fortune, and of proving the 

power of virtue to ſuſtain the ous under all ac- - 
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ſigning to deceive, and to throw myſelf away on 
ſome worthleſs fellow, whoſe principles were as 
bad as my own. It was in vain for me to aſſert 
that I had no ſuch deſign, nor any inelination to 
marry at all; my uncle could ſooner have be- 
lieved the groſſeſt contradiction, than that a 
young: woman could ſo ſtrenuouſly refuſe one 
man without being prepoſſeſſed in favour of 
another... As I thought myſelf injured by his ac- 
ouſations and tyranny, 1 gave over the attempt 
to mitigate his anger. He appealed to Heaven 
for the juſtice of his reſentment; and againſt my 
ingratitude and rebellion; and then giving me a 
nate of fifty pounds, which he ſaid-would keep 
me-from immediate indigence, he bade me leave 
his -houſe,” and ſee his face no more. I bowe® 
in, ſign of obedience; and collecting all my dig- 
nity and. reſolution I aroſe, thanked him for his. 
paſt re and with a low. curtſy left the 


meim ec ned an zh bas; tp Mn un 


I leſs than an hour Id peese with my little 
wardrobe to the houſe of a perſon who had for- 
meilybeem my fatherꝰs ſervant; and who now kept 
a ſhp andi lett lodgings. From hence I went the 
next flayitd viſit my fathef s nephew who was in 


poſieſſion bf the family eſtate; and had lately. mas- 


ried a ladytof. great fortune. He was à bung 
gentleman of good parts, his principles the 


: N r 4ather's, . _ practice had not 
2 been 
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been quite agreeable to the ſtrict rules of mo- 
rality: however, ſetting aſide à few of thoſe 
vices which are looked upon as genteel accom- 
pliſhments in young fellows of fortune, I thought 
him a good ſort of man; and as we had always 
lived in great kindneſs, I doubted not that T 


ſhould” find him my friend, and meet with ap- 


probation and encouragement at leaſt, if not aſ- 
ſiſtance from him. I told him my ſtory, and the 
reaſons that had determined me to the refuſal 
that had incurred my uncle's diſpleaſure. But 
how was I diſappointed, when, inſtead of the 
applauſe I expected for my heroic virtue and un- 
merited perſecutions, I perceived a ſmile of con- 
tempt on his face, when he interrupted me in 
the following manner: „ And what, in the de- 
„ vil's name, my dear couſin, could make à 
g oman of your ſenſe behave ſo like an ideot: 
What! forfeit all your hopes from your uncle, 
ce refuſe an excellent mateh, and reduce your- 
ſelf to beggary, becauſe truly you were not in 
dove f Surely, one might have expected better 
from you even at fifteen. Who is it pray 
that marries the perſon of their choice? For 
ce%my on part, who have rather a better title: 
<-to-pleaſe:myſelf with a good fifteen hundred a 
<<+year,. than you who have not a ſhilling, I 


found it would not do, and that there wWwas 


1 an more to be ſought after in a wife 
r wy than 
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than a pretty face or a genius? Do you think 
«1 cared three farthings for the woman I mar- 


_ <-ried-? No, faith. But her thirty thouſand | 


pounds were worth having; with that 1 can 


<-purchaſe a ſeraglio of beauties, and indulge 


«my taſte" in every kind of:pleaſure. . And pray 


hat is it to me whether my wife has beauty, 


or wit, or elegance, when her money will 


4 ſupply me with all that in others? You, | 


«couſin, had an opportunity of being as happy 
«-as I am: the men, believe me, would not 
like you a bit the worſe for being married; on 


e the contrary, you would find that fot one who 


took notice of you as a ſingle woman, twenty 
«- would be your admirers and humble ſervants 


then there was no danger of being taken- in. | 
Thus you might have gratified all your paſ- - 


* -fhons, made an elegant figure in liſe, and 
t have choſen out ſome gentle fwain as romantic 
and poetical as you pleaſed: for your Ceciſbee. 


The good John Trot huſband: would have 
been eaſily managed, and — Here my 
indignation could be contained no longer, and! 


was leaving the room in diſdain, hen he caught 
me by the hand Nay, prithee, my dear couſin, 


r nane of theſe violent airs. I thought you and 
c had known one another better. + Let. the - 


« poor-douls,, who are taught by the prieſts and 
« * be afraid of hell - ire, and to 


« think - 
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ten think they ſhall go to the devil for following 
c nature and making life agreeable, be as out · 


10 rageouſſy virtuous as they pleaſe: yo have 
4 teo much ſenſe to be frighted at dugbears; . 


4 you know that the term of your-exifience is 
&« but ſhort; and it is highly reaſonable to make 
it as pleaſant as poſſible. I vas too angry 
to attempt confuting his arguments; hat burſting 
from his held, told him I would take care not 
to give him a ſecond. opportunity of inſulting 
my diſtreſs, and *affronting my underſtanding; 
end ſo left his „ e een 
enter it again. * 
"Ye 4G {1 
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Nor quit- ber la, what zires to life itu-worth, 


5 NT winks mortified and &ſappointed. 

My fpirits funk into a dejection, which took 
from me for many days all inclination to ftir out 
of my lodging, or to ſee à hinnan face. At 
length I reſolved to try, whether indigence and 
— aa and whether 
I ſhould 
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I ſhould: meet with the ſame treatment from-a 


female friend, hoſe affection had been the 
principal pleaſure of my youth. Surely, thought 
I, the gentle AMaxDa, whoſe heart ſęems ca- 
pable of every tender and generaus ſentiment, | 
will do juſtice to the innocence and integrity of 
her unfortunate friend ʒ herꝭ tenderneſs will en- 
coutage my virtus ang animate my fortituden her 
praifes-and;radearments will compenſateſ all. my 
hardſſiopsio KANοAνDνο-t a ſingle woman of a 
moderate independent fortùne, Which I heard 
ſhe was going to beſtow on, a young offices, 
who had little or nothing beſides hig gommiſſion. 
J had no doubt of her approbation of my refuſing 
a mercenary match,  lince ſhe herſelf had: engſen 


prudent. "She bind been :in the country ſome 
months, ſo that my misfortunes had not reached 
her ear till I myſelf related them to her. She 
heard me with great attention, and anſwered me 
with politeneſs enough, but with a coldneſs that 
chilled my yery heart, &. Leu are ſenſible, my 
« dear FID EIIA, faid ſhe, << that I never pre- 
| innen ſet my underſtanding in competition 
£56k with yours. .; knew my own inferiority. and 
though many of your notions. and opinions 


. appeazed, to. me very ſtrange and particular, 


« I never; attempted. to diſpute them with, vou- 
Tobe, ſure, you know beſt; but it ſeems to 


8 "3! i * me 
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% me a very odd conduct for one in your ſitu- 
ation to give offence to 10: good an uncle; 
& firſt by maintaining doctrines which-may be 
very true for qught I know, but which are- 
*© very cantrary tothe æateĩved opinions we are 
brought up in, and therefore are apt to ſhock 
*© a common underſtanding; and ſecondly to re- 
nounce his protection, and throw yourſelf into 
ce the wide world, rather thau marry the man 
«, he-ehoſe for you; to whom, after all, I do 
& not find you had any real objection, nor any 
* antipathy for his perſon.” —Antipathy, my 
dear! ſaid I; are there not many degrees be- 
tween loving and honouring a man preferably 
to all others, and beholding him with'abhorrence 
and averſion ? The firſt is, in my opinion, the 
duty. of a wife,' a duty voluntarily taken upon 
herſelf, and engaged in under the moſt ſolemn 
contract. As to the difficulties that may attend 
my friendleſs, unprovided ſtate, ſince they are 
the conſequences of a virtuous action, they 
cannot really be evils, nor can they diſturb that 
happineſs which is the gift of virtue.“ I am 
© heartily glad,” anſwered ſhe, „that you 
“ have found the art of making yourſelf happy 
by the force of imagination |! I wiſh, your en- 
* thuliaſm may continue; and that you may ſtill 
be further convinced, by your ownexperience, 


« of 
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of the folly of mankind, in ſuppoſing po- 
« verty and'difgrace to be evils:“ 

' I was: cut to the ſoul by the unkind manner 
which accompanied this ſarcaſm, and was going 


to remonſtrate againſt her unfriendly treatment, 
when her Jover came in with another gentleman, .| 
who in ſpite of my full heart engaged my atten- 


tian, and for a while made me forget the ſtrings 


of unkindneſs. Phe beauty and gracefulneſs of 

kis perſon caught my eye, and the politeneſs of 
his addreſs and the elegance of his compliments | 
ſoon prejudiced me in favour of his underſtanding. 


He was introduced by the CAPTAIN to AMANDA 
as his moſt intimate friend, and ſeemed defirous 
to give credit to his friend's judgment by making 
Iimſelf as agreeable as poſſible. He ſucceeded fo 
well, that Au Ax DA was wholly engroſſed by 
the pleafure of his converſation, and the care of 
entertaining her lover and her new gueſt ; her 
face brightened, and her good humour returned, 
When I roſe- to leave her, ſhe preſſed me fo 
earneſtly to ſtay dinner, that I could not, with- 
out diſcovering how much I refented' her beha- 
viour, .refuſe. . This, however, I ſhould pro- 
bably have done, as I was naturally difpoſed to 
ſhow every ſentiment 'of my . heart, had not a 
fecret wiſh arofe there to know a little more of 
this agreeable ſtranger. This inclined me to 

think. it prudent to conceal my reſentment, and 
| | 8 
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to accept the civilities of AuAx DA. The con- 
verſation grew more and more pleaſing; I took 
my ſhare in it, and had more than my ſhare of 
the charming ſt rangers notice and attention. As 
we all grew more and more unreſerved, AMANDA 
dropt hints in the courſe of the converſation re- 
lating to my ſtory, my ſentiments, and unhappy 
ſituation. Sir GEORGE FREELOVE, for that 
was the young gentleman's name, liſtened gree- 
dily to all that was ſaid of me, and ſeemed to 
eye me with earneſt curioſity as well as admira- 
tion. We did not part till it was late, and Sir 
Gnoa GR inſiſted on attending me to my lodgings: 
Iſtrongly refuſtd it, nut without a ſenſation which 
more properly belonged to the female than the 
philoſopher, and which I condemned in myſelf 
as ariſing from diſhoneſt pride. I could not 
without pain ſuffer the polite Sir GeoRGE,. upon 
ſo ſhort an acquaintance, to diſcover the mean- 
neſs of my abode. To avoid this, I fent for a 
chair ; but was confuſed to find, that Sir GzorRGE 
and his ſervants prepared to attend it on foot by 
way of guard; it was in vain to diſpute; he 
himſelf walked before, and his ſervants followed 
it. I was covered with bluſhes, when, after all 


this parade, he handed me in at the little ſhop. 


door, and took leave with as profound reſpect as 


different thoughts kept me from cloſing my eyes 


that 
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that night. The behaviour of AMANDA wounded 
me to the ſoul: I found that I muſt look on her 
as no more than a common acquaintance q and 
that the world did not contain one perſon whom 
J could call my friend. My heart felt deſolate 
- and forlorn; I knew not what courſe to take for 
my future ſubſiſtence; the pain which my pride 
had juſt given me, convinced me that I was far 
from having conquered the paſſions of humanity; 
and that I ſhould feel too ſenſibly all the mortifi- 
dations which attend on poverty. I determined; 
however, to ſubdue this pride, and called to my 
aſſiſtance the examples of antient ſages and philo- 
ſophers, who deſpiſed riches and | honours, and 
felt no inconveniences from the malice of fortune. 
1 had almoſt reaſoned myſelf into a contempt for 
the world, and fancied myſelf ſuperior to its 
ſmiles or frowns ; when the idea of Sir GEORGE 
 FREELOVE ruſhed upon my mind, and deſtroyed 
at once the whole force of my reaſoning: I found 
that however I might diſregard the reſt of the 
world, I could not be indifferent to his opinion; 
and the thought of being deſpiſed by him was in- 
ſupportable. I recollected that my condition 
was extremely different from that of an old phi- 
loſopher, whoſe rags perhaps were the means of 
gratifying his pride, by attracting the notice and 
reſpect of mankind: at leaſt, the philoſopher's 
Nn and Wiſhes were very different from thoſe 
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which at that time were taking poſſeſſion of my 
heart. Theflooks and behaviour of, Sir GEQRGE 
left, we bd doubt. that, I: had made ,as deep, an 
impreſſion i in.his fayoup, a5 he, had done. in mige, 
I. could not bear to loſe the ground 1 bad ;Bained, 

and to, throw myſelf intora ſtate below his notice, 
1 ſcorned the thought of. impoſing on him with 
regard to my circumſtances,..in. caſe. he. ſhould 
really have had favourable intentions for me z et 
to diſgrace myſelf. for ever in his eye, by ſubmit- 
ting to ſervitude, or any; low way of ſupporting 
myſelf, , was what I could not bring myſelf to 
che, pa, d of mil i. pf, 

I the midſt of theſe refleions; I was ; ſurprized 
the next morning by, a viſit from Six GEORGE» 
He made reſpectful apologies for the liberty he 
took ; told me he had learnt from, my friend, 
that the unkindneſs and tyranny of an 17 bad 
caſt me into uneaſy circumſtances; and that he 
could not know, that ſo, much beauty and merit 
were. ſo unworthily treated by fortune, without 
earneſtly wiſhing. to be the inſtrument . .of doing 
me more juſtice, He entreated me to. add: dig- 
nity and value to his life, by making it conducive 
to the happineſs of mine; and Was Ghee en with 
the mſt fervent, offexs af, ſervice, : when, 1 inter- 
runted him by. ſay ingai that there was. ngtbiog i in 
his power that. I copld with honour. accepts. by 
VE my. 1 could be made happiery Wel 

| reſpe 
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reſpect which was due to me as 4 woman and a 
gentlewoman, and which” oughit to have Pe. 
vented ſuch offers of ſervice from 4 ſtranger, as 
could only be juſtified 55 a long experienced 
friendlhip; that I was not in a ſituation to re- 
ceive viſits, and muſt decline his acquaintance, 
which tievertheteſs in a'Happier part of oy life 
would have given me pleafure. 

'He no had recourſe to all the arts of bl fer, 
imputihg his too great freedom to the force of 
his paffion, proteſting the moſt mviolable reſ] ſpect, 
and imploring on his knees, and even with tears, 
that T would not puniſh him ſo ſeverely as to 
deny him the liberty of feeing me, and makin 
himſelf more and more worthy of my eſtee 
My weak heart Was but too much touched by die 


nde and 1 had only juſt fortitude enough to 


perſevere in refuſing his viſits, and to inſiſt on his 
leaving me, which at Taft he did; but it was af- 
ter fuch a profufion of renderneſs, prayers, and 
proteſtations, that it Was ſome time before I 
could recall my reaſon enough to refle@ on the 
whole of his behaviour, and on my own ſituntien, 
which compared, left me but little doubt of his 
dfftionourable views!” en eien 
Iorrtuwmp never more to adinit kim to 
my preſence, and accordingly gave orders to be 
dente if he came again. ay reafon applauded, 
yur my heart! reproached me, and heavily re- 
5 2 * _ pined 
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knew that I acted rightly, and I expected that 
that conſciouſneſs would make me happy, but 
a I found it otherwiſe; I was wretched beyond 
what I had ever felt or formed any idea of; 1 
1 diſcovered that my heart was entangled in a paſ- 
3 ſion which muſt for ever be combated, or in- 
dulged at the expence of virtue. I now.conſi- 
dered riches as truly defirable, ſince they would 
have placed me above diſgraceful attempts, and 
given me reaſonable hopes of becoming the wife 
. of Sir GzorGe FREELOVE. I was diſcontented 
„and unhappy, but ſurprized and diſappointed 
8 to ſind myſelf fo, ſince hitherto I had no one 
criminal action to reproach myſelf with ; on the 
contrary, my difficulties were all owing to my 
regard for virtue. HK | 
F xESOLVvED, however, to try ſtill farther the 
power of virtue to confer happineſs, ta go on in 
my obedience: to her Jaws, and patiently wait 
for the good effects of it. But 1 had fironger 
-bfficulties to go through, than any I had yet 


tiſed in the arts of ſeduQtion, to be di 

by a firſt repulſe : every day produced either fome 

new attempt to fee me, or a letter full of the 

moſt paſſionate proteſtations and entreaties for 

pardon and favour. It was in vain I gave orders 

that no more letters ſhould be taken in from him; 
2 he 


pined at the rigid determination of prudence, . I 


experienced. Sir GEORGE was too much prac- 
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he had ſo many different contrivances to convey 
them, and directed them in hands ſo unlike, that 
T was ſurprized into reading them contrary to my 
real intentions. Every time Iftirred out he was 
ſure to be in my way, and to employ the moſt artful 
tongue that ever enſnared the heart of woman, in 
blinding my reaſon and awakening my paſſions. 
Mrmrwvirtde, however, did not yet give way, 
but my peace of mind was utterly deſttoyed. 
Whenever I was with him, I ſummoned all my 
fortitude, and conſtantly repeated my commands 
that he ſhould avoid me. His diſobedience Ml 2 
called for myireſentment; and in ſꝑite of my melt- . 
ing heart I armed my eyes. with; anger, and Ml”! 
treated: him with as much diſdain às II thought Ml h. 
his unworthy deſigns deſerved ¶ But the moment 
he left me, all my reſolution forſook me. Ire- 
pined at my fate: I even murmured againſt the Mt ** 
'!SOVEREIGN, RULER of all things, for making me 
ſuhject to paſſions which I could not ſubdue, yet *. 
"muſt not indudlge: I compared my on ſituation * 
zwith that of my li beftine couſip, whoſe perni- 
cious arguments I had cheardi with horror and 
deteſtation, Who gave the teins to every deſire, int 
vrhoſe houſe was the ſeat of plenty, mirth, and de- 
ght; whoſe face was ever covered with ſmiles, | 
ꝛand whoſe hüart ſeemed free from ſorrow and of 
care. Is not this: man, ſaid J, happier than 1 for: 
amid :And:if ſo, where is the wotthcof virtue? Ihe 
8 Have b 
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Have I not ſacrificed to her my fortune and my. 


friends? Do I not daily facrifice to her my. 
darling inelination? Vet what is the compenſa- 
tion ſhe offers me? What are my proſpects in 


this world but poverty, mortification, diſappoint- 
ment and grief? Every wiſhof my heart denied, 


every paſſion of humanity combated and hurt, 
though never conquered ! Are theſe the bleſſings 
with Which HEAVEN diſtinguiſhes its favourites? 
Can the KING OF Heaven want power or will: 
to diſtinguiſh them? Or does he leave his wretched: 
creatures: to be the ſport of chance, the prey of 
wickedneſs and:malice? Surely, no. Yet is not 
the condition of the virtuous often more miſerable 
an that of the vicious? I. myſelf have experi- 


enced that it is. I am very unhappy, and ſee 


no likelihood of my being otherwiſe in this 
world - and all beyond the grave 1sjeternal dark- 
neſs. Yet why do I ſay, that I have no proſ- 
pect of happineſs ? Does not the moſt engaging 
of men offer me all the joys that loye and fortune 
can beſtow? Will not he protect me from every 
inſult of the proud world that ſcoffs at indigence ? 
Will not his liberal hand pour forth the means 
of every pleaſure, even of that higheſt and trueſt 
of all pleaſures, the power of relieving the ſuf- 


feritigs: of my: ſellow-Ereatures, of changing 


the tears of diſtreſs into tears of joy and grati- 
tude,. of communicating my own happineſs to 


Vor, III, E all 
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all around me? Is not this a ſtate far preferable 
to that in which virtue has placed me? But 
what is virtue? Is not happineſs the laudable per- 
ſuit of 'reaſon ? Is it not then laudable to perſue 
it by the moſt probable means ? Have I not been 
accuſing PROVIDENCE of unkindneſs, whilſt I 
myſelf only am in fault for rejecting its offered 


favours ? Surely, I have miſtaken the path. of 
virtue: it muſt be that which leads to happinefs. ' 
The path which J am in, is full of thorns and i © 
briars, and terminates in impenetrable darkneſs ; | © 
but I ſee another that is ſtrowed with flowers, . 
and bright with the ſunſhine of proſperity: this, |} * 
ſurely, is the path of virtue, and the road to hap- F 
pineſs. Hither then let me turn my weary ſteps, + 
nor Jet vain and idle prejudices fright me from y 
felicity. It is ſurely impoſſible that I ſhould 1 
offend GOD, by yielding to a temptation * 
which he has given me no motive to reſiſt. He 
has allotted me a ſhort and precarious exiſtence, bv) 
znd has placed before me good andevil.—W hat - 


is good but pleaſure? What is evil but pain! 
Reaſon and nature direct me to chuſe the firſt, ?*© 
and avoid the laſt. I ſought for happineſs in 
what is called virtue, but 1 found it not: ſhall I J 
not try the other experiment, [ſince I think I cad Ye 
hardly be more unhappy by following inclination, 
than I am by denying it? - 2 . 

10755 1 Tau ** 
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Tnus had my frail thoughts wandered into a 
wilderneſs of error, and thus had I almoſt rea- 
ſoned myſelf out of every principle of morality, 
by perſuing through all their conſequences the 
doctrines which had been taught me as rules of 
life and preſcriptions for felicity, the taliſmans of 
TRUTH, by which I ſhould be ſecured in the 
ſtorms of adverſity, and liſten without danger to 
the ſyrens of temptation ; when in the fatal hour 
of my preſumption, fitting alone in my chamber, 
collecting arguments on the fide'of paſſion, al- 
moſt diſtracted with doubts, and plunging deeper 
and deeper into falſehood, I ſaw Sir GRORGE 
FREELOVE at my feet, who had gained admit- 
tance, contrary to my orders, by corrupting my 
landlady. It is not neceſſary to deſcribe to you 
his arts, or the weak efforts of that virtue which 
had been graciouſly. implanted in my heart, but 
which I had taken impious pains to undermine 
by falſe reaſoning, and which now tottered from 
the foundation: ſuffice it that T ſubmit to the 
humiliation I have ſo well deſerved, and tell 
you, that, in all the pride of human reaſon, I dared 
to condemn, as the effect of weakneſs aud pre- 
judice, the ſtill voice of conſcience which would 
yet have warned me from ruin; that my inno- 
cence, my honour, was the ſacrifice to paſſion 
and ſophiſtry ; that my boaſted philoſophy, and 
too much flattered underſtanding, preſerved me 

MA E 2 not 
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not from the loweſt depth of infamy, which the 
weakeſt of my ſex with dn and religion 
we have avoided. 


I No experienced a new kind of abel 
nefs. My vile ſeducer tried in vain to reconcile 


me to the ſhameful life to which he had reduced | 


me, by loading me with finery, and laviſhing his 


fortune in procuring me pleaſures which I could 
not taſte, and pomp which ſeemed an inſult on 


my diſgrace, In vain did 1, recollect the argu- 


ments which had convinced me of the lawfulneſs 8 
of accepting offered pleaſures, and following the 
dictates. of inclination : the light of my under- 


ſtanding was darkened, but the ſenſe of guilt was 
not loſt. My pride and my delicacy, if, crimi- 
nal as I was, I may dare to call it ſo, ſuffered 
the moſt intolerable mortification and diſguſt, 
every time I reflected on my infamous ſituation, 
Every eye ſeemed to upbraid me, even that of my 
triumphant ſeducer. O depth of miſery ! to be 
conſcious of deſerving the contempt of him 1 
loved, and for whoſe ſake I was become. contemp- 
tible to myſelf. 
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77 
Nuuz. 79. Tusspar, Auguſt 7, 1753. 


Quiſnam igitur liber? Sapiens : wy bi gui im 


perioſus:; 
Juem neque pauperies, neque mers: neque vin 
cula terrent : 
Reſponſare cupidinibus, cortemnere honores 
Fortis, et in ſeipſo totus : teres atgue rotundus,, .. 
Externi ne quid valaat per enn morari. 


1 


1 
Who FOR is free The ie, who! well 


[ 


maintains 


An empire o'er himſelf : whom * chains, 
Nor want, nor death, with laviſh fear inſpire; 
Who boldly anſwers to his warm deſire; 


Who can ambition's vaineſt gifts deſpiſe; 
Firm in himſelf who on himfelf relies; 


Poliſh'd and round who runs his proper courſe, 


And r misfortune with ſuperior force. 


ade | 


HIS was the ſtate of my mind during a 


year which I paſſed in Sir Grorce's 


houſe. His fondneſs was unabated for eight 
months of the time; and as I had no other ob- 
jet to ſhare my attention, neither friend nor 
relation to call off any part of my tenderneſs, all 
the. love of a heart naturally affectionate centered 
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in him. The firſt dawnings of unk indneſs were 
but too viſtble to my watchful eyes. I had new 
all the torments of jealouſy to endure, till a cruel 
certainty put an end to them. I learnt at length, 
that my falſe lover was on the brink of marriage 
with a lady of great fortune. I immediately re- 
folved to leaye him ; but could not do it without 
firſt venting my full heart in complaints and re- 
proaches. This provoked his rage, and drew on 
me inſolence, which though I had deſerved, I had 
not learnt to bear. I returned with ſcorn, which 
no longer became me, all the wages of my ſin 
and the trappings of my ſhame, and left his 
houſe in the bittereſt anguiſh of damen and 
deſpair. 

I RETURNED to my old lodgings: but unable 
to bear a ſcene which recalled every circumſtance 
of my undoing, aſhamed to look in the face of 
any creature who had ſeen me innocent, wretch- 
ed in myſelf, and hoping from change of place 
ſome abatement of my miſery, I put myſelf into 
a poſt-chaiſe at two in the morning, with orders 
to the driver to carry me as far from town as he 
could before the return of night, leaving | it to 
him to chuſe the road. 

My reaſon and my ſenſes ſeemed benumbed 
and ſtupified during my journey, I made no re- 
fections on what I was about, nor formed any 
deſign for my future life. When night came, my 

conductor 
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conductor would have ſtopt at a large town, but 
E bid him go on to the. next village. There I 
alighted at a paultry inn, and diſmiſſed my ve- 
hicle, without once. conſidering what I was to 
. do with myſelf, or: why I choſe that place for my 
abode. To ſay truth, I can give no account of 
my thoughts at this period of time: they were 
all confuſed and diſtracted. A ſhort frenzy muſt 
have filled up thoſe hours, of which my memory 
retains ſuch imperfect traces. I remember only, 
that without having pulled off my cloaths, I left 
the inn as ſoon as IL. ſaw the day, and wandered 
out of the village. 
Mx unguided feet carried me to a range of 
willows by a river's fide, where after having 
, walked ſome time, the. freſhneſs of the air re- 
vived my ſenſes, and awakened my reaſon. My 
f reaſon, my memory, my anguiſh and deſpair 
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returned together! Every circumſtance of my. 
e paſt life was preſent to my mind; but moſt the 
5 idea of my faithleſs lover and my criminal love 
.; tortuted my imagination, and rent my bleeding 
4 heart, which, in ſpite of all its guilt and all its 
5 wrongs, retained the tendereſt and moſt ardent 


affection for its undoer. This unguarded af- 
4 fection, which was the effect of a gentle and 
10 kind nature, heightened the anguiſh of re- 
ſentment, and completed my miſery. In vain did 
y I.call off my thoughts from this gloomy retro- 
1 | E 4 | ſpec, . 
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ſpect, and hope to find a gleam of comfort in 
my future proſpects. They were ſtill more dread- 
ful: poverty, attended by infamy and want, 
groaning under the eruel hand of oppreſſion and 
the taunts of inſolenceg was before my eyes. 


I, who had once been the darling aud the pride | 


of indulgent parents, who had once been be- 
loved, reſpected, and admired, was now the 


outcaſt of human nature, deſpiſed: and avoided | 


by an who had ever loted meg by all whom 1 
had nioſt loved! hateful to my ſelf, belonging to 


no one, expoſed to wrongs' and tie bn | 


all ! 

ITRIRD to find out the cauſe of this Auma 
change, and how far I was myſelf the occaſion 
of it. My conduct with reſpect to Sir Gedree, 
though I ſpontaneouſly condemned, yet upon re- 
collection I thought the arguments which pro- 
duced it would juſtify. But as my principles 
could not preſerve me from vice, neither could 
they ſuſtain me in adverſity: conſcience was not 
to be perverted by the ſophiſtry which had be- 
clouded my reaſon; And if any, by imputing 
my conduct to error, ſhould acquit me of guilt; 
let them remember, it is yet true, that in this 
uttermoſt diſtreſs, I was. neither ſuſtaĩined by the 
cConſciouſneſs of innocence, the exultation of 
virtue, nor the hope of reward: whether 1 


looked backward or forward, all was confuſion 
and 


1 
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and anguiſh, diſtraction and deſpair, I accuſed 
the SUPREME BEING of eruelty and injuſtice, 
who though he gave me not ſufficient encou- 
ragement to reſiſt defire, yet puniſhed me with 
the confequences of indulgence. If there is a 
GOD, cried I, he muſt be either tyrannical 
and cruel; or regardleſs of his creatures, I will 


no longer endure a being which is undeſervedly 


miferable either from chance or deſign, but fly 
to that annihilation in which all my proſpects 
terminate. Fake back, ſaid I, lifting my eyes 
to HEA VRN, the hateful gift of exiſtence, and 
let my duſt no more * animated to n 
and exalted to miſery. 

SO ſaying,” J ran to the brink of the river, and 
was going to plunge in, when the cry of ſome 
perſon very near me made me turn my eyes to 
fee whence it came. I was accoſted by an elderly 
clergyman; who:with loaks of terror, pity and 
benevolence, aſked what IL was about to do? At 
firſt I was ſullen and refuſed to anſwer him; 


but by degrees the compaſſion he ſhowed, and 


the tenderneſs with which he treated 1 4h; ure 
my heart, and gave vent to my tears. 
MA DAA, “ ſaid ehe, 4e theſe are — 


« cidus ſigns, and unlike thoſe which firſt drew 


my attention; and made me watch you unob- 
ſerved, fearing ſome fatal purpoſe in your 
„ mind. What muſt be the thoughts which 

i E. 5 „could 
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could make a face like yours appear the picture 
* of horror! I was taking my morning walk, 
<< and have ſeen you a conſiderable time; 
«© ſometimes ſtopping and wringing your hands, 
[<< ſometimes quickening your pace, and ſome- 
times walking flow with your eyes fixed on | 
the ground, till you raiſed them to heaven, 
* with looks not of ſupplication and piety, but 
cc rather of accuſation and defiance. For pity | 
; *< tell me how is it that you have quarelled 
<< with yourſelf, with life, nay even with 
« Hraven? Recall your reaſon and your hope, 
and let this feafonable prevention of your 
<« fatal purpoſe be an earneſt to you of good 
e things to come, of GOD's mercy not yet 
* alienated from you, and ſtooping from his 
e throne to ſave your ſoul from perdition.“ 
Fux tears which flowed in rivers from my 
eyes while he talked, gave me ſo much relief, 
» -thatI found myſelf able to ſpeak, and deſirous 
to expreſs my gratitude for the good: man's con- 
cern for me. It was ſo long ſinee I had known 
the joys. of confidence, that I felt ſurpriſing 
 pleafure and comfort from unburthening my 
heart, and telling my kind deliverer every cir- 
cumſtance of my ſtory, and every thought of 
my diſtracted mind. He ſhuddered to. hear me 
upbraid the Drvinz PRovipeNnce ; and ſtopping 
me ſhort, told me, he would lead me to. one 
F w ho 
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who, ſhould preach patience to me, whilſt ſhe- 


gave me the example of it. 


As we talked he led me to his own houſe, 


and there introduced me to his wife, a middle- 


aged woman, pale and emaciated, but of a 
chearful placid countenance, who received me 
with the greateſt tenderneſs and humanity... 
She ſaw J was diſtreſſed, and her compaſſion was 
"beforehand with my complaints. Her tears 
ſtood ready to accompany mine; her looks and 
her voice expreſſed the kindeſt concern; and her 
aſſiduous cares demonſtrated that true politeneſs 
and Hoſpitality, which is not the effect of art but 
of inward þenevolence. . While ſhe obliged me 
to take ſothe refreſhment, her huſband gave her 
a. hort account of my ſtory, and of the ſtate in 
which he had found me. This poor lady,” ſaid 


he, “ from the fault of her education and prin- 


«© ciples, ſees every thing through a gloomy 
« medium: ſhe accuſes PRoviDENCE, and hates 


«her exiſtence for thoſe evils, which are the 
common lot of mankind in this ſhort ſtate of 
& triak. You,: my dear, who are one of the 


«© oreateſt ſufferers I have known, are beſf᷑ qua- 


«< lied to cure her of her faulty impatience; and 
* to-convince her, by your own example, that 
* this' world is not the place in which virtue 
«is to find its reward. She thinks no one 
« fo unhappy. as herſelf; but if ſhe knew. all 

E:6 « that 
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e that you have gone through, ſhe would ſurely 
e be ſenſible, that if you are happier than ſhe, 
sit is only becauſe your principles are better,” 

«© InpEED, my dear madam,” ſaid ſhe, © that 
cc is the only advantage I have over you; but 
x that, indeed, outweighs every thing elſe. 
It is now but ten days ſince I followed to the 


T grave my only ſon, the ſurvivor of eight | 


> Z children, who were all equally the objects of 
my fondeſt love. My heart is no leſs tender 

< than your own, nor my affections leſs warm. 
For a whole year before the death of 1 my laſt 
darling I watched the fatal progreſs: of his dil. 
eaſe, and ſaw him ſuffer the moſt amazing pains. 
<© Nor was poverty, that dreaded evil to which 

* you could not fubmit, wanting to my trials. 

Though my huſband js by his profeſſion a 

.<< gentleman, his income is fo ſmall, that I and 
% my, children, have often wanted negeſſaries 

& and though | I had always a weakly conſli- 

<« tution, I have helped to ſupport my family by 

„e the labour of my own : hands. At this time l 
am conſuming by daily tottures, with a cancer 
« which muſt ſhortly be my death. My pains, 

cc perhaps, might be mitigated. by proper al- 

« ſiſtance, though nothing could preſer ye w) 

life; but I have not the means to obtain that 

ce aſſiſtance..— O hold, interrupteg I; my 

ſoul.is ſhocked at the enumeration of ſuch in- 
tolerable 
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tolerable ſufferings.” How is it that you ſapport 
them? Why do I not ſee you in defpair like 
mine, r 7788005 your exiſtence, and put yourſelf 
out of the reach of torment ? But above all, tell 
me how it is Poffible for you to preferve, amidſt 
ſuch complicated miſery, that appearance of 
chearfulneſs and ſerene complaceticy which ſhines 
10 repiarRably ity your chmee ny ahintates 
every lobk 29 7 5 
ie "THAT chearfulnefs and bomplzbeneya An- 
fwered the good woman, „I feel ih my heart. 
$6 My mind is hot only ſerene; but often expe- 
Ly tiences the higheſt emotions of joy and exul- 
60 tation, that tlie brighteft hopes can give.“ 
And” whence, 'fajd 1, do you detive' this aſto- 
niſhing art of extraRting Joy from miſery, and of 
ſmiling amidſt all the tetrors of pain, ſorrow, 
verty and death? She was ſilent a moment; 
then! ſtepping to her clofet, reached a Bibre, 
which 'the put. into my Hands. =— See there,” 
faid the, * the volume in which L learn this art. 
E. "Here I am taught, that everlaſting glory is'in 
& Tore for all who, will accept it upon the 


8 terms which Intixivs PeRFECTION has pre- 
« ſcribed; here L am promfled cotiſdtation, al- 
e flkance and ſupport from the Lon OF LIE; 

«and here 1 atn affured that my tränſtent al 
2 fictions are only meant to fit me for eternal 
'& and unſpeakable happineſs. This happineſs 


6e is 
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«-is at hand. The ſhort remainder of my life 


« ſeems but a point, beyond which opens the 
<<. glorious proſpect of immortality. Thus en- 


©: couraged,. how ſhould I. be dejzed ? Thus 


© -ſupported, how ſhould I fink? With ſuch. 


e profpeRs, ſuch aſſured hopes, how can I be 
<< otherwiſe than happy?“ 

- - WriLE ſhe ſpoke, her eyes ſparkled, and her 
whole face ſeemed. animated with joy. I was 
ſtruck with her manner, as well as her words. 
Every ſyllable ſhe uttered ſeemed to ſink into my 
ſoul, ſo that I never can forget it. I reſolved to 


examine a religion, which. was capable of pro- 


ducing ſuch effects as I could not attribute either 
to chance or error. The good couple preſſed 
me with ſo much unaffected kindneſs, to make 
their little parſonage my aſylum till I could better 


diſpoſe of myſelf, that I accepted. their offer. 


Here, with the aſſiſtance of the clergyman, who 


is a plain, ſenſible, and truly pious man, I have 


ſtudied the HoLy SCRIPTURES, and the evidences 


of their- authority. But after reading them with 


| . candour and attention, I found all the. extrinſic 
arguments of their truth ſuperfluous, The ex- 
cellency of their precepts, the conſiſtency of their 
doctriues, and the glorious motives and encou- 
ragements to virtue which they propoſe, together 


with the ſtriking example I had before my eyes 
| . 
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of their ſalutary effects, left me no doubt of their: 


divine authority. 

DukinG the time of my abode, here, I hows 
been witneſs to the more than heroic,. the joy- 
ful, the triumphant death of the dear good wo- 
man. With as much ſoftneſs and tenderneſs as 
ever I ſaw in a female character, ſhe ſnewed 
more dauntleſs intrepidity than the ſterneſt philo- 
ſopher or the proudeſt hero. No torment could 
ſhake the conſtancy of her ſoul, or length of 
pain wear out the ſtrength of her patience, Death 
was to her an object not of horror but of hope. 
When I heard her pour forth.her laſt breath in 
thankſgiving, and ſaw the ſmile of extaſy remain 
on her 'pale face when life was fled, I could not 
help crying out in the beautiful language I had 
lately learned from the SAcRED WRITINGS, 


“OO Death! where is thy ſting? O Grave! 


« where is thy victory? 

I am now preparing to leave my eien 
benefactor, and get my bread in a ſervice, to 
which he has recommended me in a neighbour- 
ing family. A ſtate of ſervitude, to which once 
I could not reſolve to. yield, appears no longer 
dreadful to me; that pride, which would have 
made it galling, CHRISTIANIT V has ſubdued, 
though philoſophy attempted it in vain. As a 
penitent, I ſhould gratefully fubmit to mortifi- 


cation; but as a CHRISTIAN, I find myſelf ſupe- 
rior 
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rior to every mottification, except the ſenſe of 
guilt, . This has humbled me to the duſt :* but 
the full aſſuranees that are given me by the Sa- 
VIOUR-OF THE WoRLD, of the Divine pardon 
and favour upon ſincere repentance, have calmed 
my troubled ſpirit, and filled my mind with peace 
and joy, which the world can neither give nor 
take away. Thus, without any change for the 
better in my outward circumſtances, I find my- 
felf changed from a diſtracted, poor, deſpairing 


wreteh, to a contented, happy, grateful being; 


thankful for, and pleaſed with my preſent ſtate 
of exiſtence,” yet exulting in the hope of quitting 
it for endleſs glory and happineſs. 

OS, Tel the unthinking mortals, who 
will not take the pains of enquiring into thoſe 
truths which moſt concern them, and who are 
ſed by faſhion, and the pride of human reaſon, 
into a contempt for the SxcxtED ORACLES of 
GOD; telt mem theſe amaſing effects of the 
power of OHRISTIANIT V: tell them "this truth 
which experience has taught me, that, Though 
*©'V zee is conſtantly attended by miſery, VI Tu 
«© itſelf cannot confer happineſs in this world, ex- 
cept it is animated Wäth the hopes of eternal 
68 bliſs in ehe World to come“ = eg HY 
Fare e ee I am, Kc. = 08 
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Nuys: 80. ee Auguſt "AM 1753. 


1 0 defunt oof . qui ; fudiefes ab hujuſ- 
modi libris deterreant, ceu porticis, ut vocant, & 
add morum integritatem Melentibus. Ego Vero dig- 
11 - cenſeo . ques: & omnibus in ludis prælegant 
adoloſcentiæ liter ateres, & fibi legant relegantque 


S. ERASMUS. 


There are not wanting perſons ſo dull and in- 
ſenſible, as to deter ſtudents from reading books 
of this kind, which, they ſay, are poetical, and 
pernicious to the purity of morals: but I am of 


| opinion, that they are not only worthy to be read 


by the inſtructors of youth in their ſchools, but 
that the old and experienced ſhould again and 
again peruſe them, _ 


REATNESS, hevelty, and beauty, are 
uſually and juſtly reckoned: the three prin- 

cipal fources of the pleaſures that ſtrike the ima- 
gination. If the IL1AD be allowed to abound 
in objects that may be referred to the firſt ſpecies, 
yet the Opyssty may boaſt a greater number of 
images that are beautiful and uncommon, The 
vaſt variety of ſcenes perpetually ſhifting. before 
us, the train of unexpected events, and the 


many ſudden turns of fortune in this diverſified 
poem, muſt more deeply engage the reader, and 


keep 
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keep his attention more alive and active, than the 
martial uniformity of the ILiap. The conti- 
nual glare of a ſingle colour that unchangeably 
predominates throughout a whole piece, 1s apt to 
_ dazzle and diſguſt the eye of the beholder. I will 
not, indeed, preſume to ſay with VoLTAIRE, 
that among the greateſt admirers of antiquity, 
there is ſcarce one to be found, who could ever 
read the ILIAp with that eagerneſs and rapture, 
which a woman feels when ſhe peruſes the novel 
of ZAYDE ; but will, bowever, venture to af- 
firm, that the 8PECIO0SA MIRACULA' of the 
OpYssEY, are better calculated to excite our 
.curiofity and wonder, and to allure us forward 
with unextinguiſhed impatience to the cataſtro- 
phe, than the perpetual tumult and terror that 
reign through the ILiap. 
Tux boundleſs exuberance of his imagination, 
his unwearied ſpirit and fire, dnauartor mig, has 
enabled Homer to diverſify the deſcriptions of 
his battles with many circumſtances-. of great 
variety: ſometimes,” by ſpecifying the. different 
characters, ages, profeſſions, or nations, of his 
dying heroes; ſometimes by deſeribing different 
kinds of wounds and deaths; and ſometimes by 
tender and pathetie ſtrokes, which remind the 
reader, of the aged parent who is fondly expect- 
ing the return of his ſon juſt murdered, of the de- 
folate condition of the widows who will now be 
enſlaved. 
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enſlaved, and of the children that will be daſned 
againſt the ſtones. But notwithſtanding this de- 
licate art and addreſs in the poet, the ſubject re- 
mains the ſame; and from this ſameneſs, it will, 


I fear, grow tedious and inſipid to impartial 


readers: theſe ſmall modifications and adjuncts, 
are not ſufficiently efficacious, to give the grace 
of novelty to repetition, and to make tautology 


delightful: the battles are, indeed, nobly and 


variouſly painted, yet ſtill they are only battles, 
But when we accompany ULyssEs through the 
manifold perils he underwent by ſea and land, 

and viſit with him the ſtrange nations to which 
the anger of Neptune has driven him, all whoſe 
manners and cuſtoms are deſcribed in the moſt 
lively and pictureſque terms; when we ſurvey 
the - wondrous monſters he encountered and 


eſcaped, 
Antiphaten, Scyllamque, & eum Cyclope A ger ; 


Antiphates his hideous feaſt devour, 
Charybdis bark and Polyphemus roar ; Fx ancis. 


when we ſee him refuſe the charms of Calypſo, 
and the cup of Circe ; when we defcend with 
him into hell, and hear him converſe with all 
the glorious, heroes that aſſiſted at the Trojan 
war; when after ſtruggling with ten thouſand 
a&fficultiesunforeſeen and almoſt unſurmountable, 
he is at laſt reſtored to the peaceable poſſeſſion of 

_- 
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his kingdom and his queen; when ſuch objects ag| 


theſe are diſplayed, ſo new and fo intereſting; 
when all the deſcriptions, incidents, ſcenes, and 


perſons, differ ſo widely from each other; then 
it is that poetry becomes © a perpetual feaſt offi 
© nectared ſweets,” and a feaſt of ſuch an ex- 


alted nature as to «70877 gat neither e or diſ- 
. 


Bur beſides its variety, the Owsskr is theſh 
moſt amufing and entertaining of all other poems, 
on account of the pictures it preſerves to us off 


ancient manners, cuſtoms, laws, and politics, and 
of the domeſtic life of the heroic ages. The 
more any nation becomes poliſhed, the more the 
genuine feelings of nature are diſguiſed, and theit 
manners are conſequently lefs. adapted to bear a 
faithful deſcription. Good-breeding is founded 
on the diſhmulation or ſuppreſſion of ſuch ſenti- 
ments, as may probably provoke or offend tho: 
with whom we converſe, The little forms and 
ceremonies which have been introduced into civil 
life by the moderns, are not ſuited to the dignity 
and ſimplicity of the Epre Muse. The cero- 


nation feaſt of an European monarch would not 
ſhine half fo much in poetry, as the ſimple ſup- 
per prepared for UrLyssxs at the Phzacian 
court; the gardens of ALcinvus are much fitter 
for deſcription than thoſe of Verſailles ; aft 
NAUSICAA, deſcending to the river to waſh her 

garments, 
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garments, and dancing afterwards upon the banks 
with her fellow-virgins, like Diana amidſt her 
nymphs, | 

'Peia 0 aciyvd ro at de T., KONG O ne Tag, 

Tho' all are fair, ſhe ſhines above the reſt, 


js a far more graceful figure, than the moſt glit- 


J tering lady in the drawing- room, with a com- 
plexion plaiſtered to repair the vigils of cards, and 
Ja ſhape violated by a {tiff brocade and an im- 
meaſurable hoop. The compliment alſo which 


ULYSSES pays to his innocent unadorned beauty, 
eſpecially when he compares her to a young 
palm; tree of Delos, contains more gallantry and 
elegance, than the moſt applauded ſonnet of the 
politeſt French marquis that ever rhymed. How- 
ever indelicate I may be eſteemed, I freely con- 
feſs I had rather ſit in the grotto of CaLyeso, 
than in the moſt pompous ſaloon of LoUIS XV. 
The tea and the card-tables can be introduced 
with propriety and ſucceſs only in the mock-heroic, 
as they have been very happily in the Rape of 
the Lock: but the preſent modes of liſe muſt be 
forgotten when we attempt any thing in the ſe- 
rious or ſublime poetry; for heroiſm diſdains the 
luxurious refinements, the falſe delicacy and ſtate 
of modern ages. The primeval, I was about to 
lay, patriarchal ſimplicity of manners diſplayed 

2 in 
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in the Opvsskv, is a perpetual ſource of true 
poetry, is inexpreſſibly pleaſing to all who are un- 
corrupted by the buſineſs and the vanities of. life, 
and may therefore prove equally inſtructive and 
captivating to younger readers, | 
Fr feems to be a tenet univerſally received 


among common critics, as certain and indiſputa- i 
ble, that images and characters of peaceful and 


domeſtic life are not ſo difficult to be drawn, as 
pictures of war and fury. I own myſelf of a 
quite contrary opinion; and think the deſcrip- 
tion of Andromache parting with Hector in the 
ILt1ap, and the tender circumſtance of the child 
Aſtyanax ſtarting back from his father's helmet 
and clinging to the boſom of his nurſe, are as 
great efforts of the imagination of HomMER, as 
the dreadful picture of Achilles fighting with the 
rivers, or dragging the carcaſs of Hector at his 
chariot-wheels: the behaviour of HECUBA, 
when ſhe points to the breaſt that had ſuckled 
her dear HecToR, is as finely conceived as the 
moſt gallant exploits of DioMEDE. and Ajax: 

the NATURAL is as ſtrong an evidence of true 
genius, as the SUBLIME. It is in ſuch images 


the Opyssty abounds ; the - ſuperior utility of 
which, as they more nearly concern and more 
ſtrongly affect us, need not be pointed out. Let 
Loncinvs admire the majeſty of Neptune whirl- 
ing his chariot over the deep, ſurrounded by ſea 
| monſters 
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monſters that gambolled before their king; the 
deſcription of the dog Argus, creeping to the feet 
of his maſter, whom he alone knew in his diſ- 
guiſe, -and expiring with joy for his return, is ſo 
inexpreſſibly pathetic, that it equals, if not exceeds 


any of the magnificent and bolder images, which 


that excellent critie hath produced in his treatiſe 


Jon the ſublime. He juſtly commends the prayer 


of Ajax, who when he was ſurrounded with a 
thick darkneſs that prevented the diſplay of his 
proweſs, begs of Jupiter only to remove the 
clouds that involved him; “and then,” ſays he, 
60 deſtroy me if thou wilt in the daylight;“ 
& 0s Pac x d But ſurely the reflections 
which ULyss8Es makes to Amphinomus, the 
molt virtuous of the ſuitors, concerning the miſery 
and vanity of man, will be found to deſerve equal 
commendations, if we conſider their propriety, 
ſolemnity, and truth. Our hero, in the diſguiſe 
of a beggar, had juſt been ſpurned at and ridi- 
culed by the reſt of the riotous lovers, but is 
kindly relieved by Amphinomus, whoſe beha- 
viour is finely contraſted to the brutality of his 
brethren, Upon which ULrssss ſays, © Hear 
„me, O Amphinomus! and ponder-the words 
“J hall ſpeak unto thee. Of all creatures that 
** breathe or creep upon the earth, the moſt 
« weak and impotent is man. For he never 
« thinks that evil ſhall befall him at another 
* ſeaſon, 
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<& ſeaſon, while the Gods beſtow on him ſtrength 
< and happineſs. Butwhep the immoxta Gods 
* afflièt him with adverſity, he bears it with 
„ unwillingneſs and repining. Such is the mind 
4 of the inhabitants of earth, that it changes as 
Jupiter ſends happineſs or miſery. I once 
c numbered myſelf among the happy, and elated 
with proſperity and pride, and relying on my 
« family and friends; committed many acts of 
641 injuſtice. But let no man be proud or unjuſt, 
ce but receive whatever gifts the Gods beſtow on 
% him with humility and ſilenoe.“ I choſe to 
tranſlate this fententious paſſage as literally as 
poſſible, -to- preſerve the air of its venerable {im {Men 
plicity and ſtriking folemnity. If we recollec N 
the ſpeaker, and theaccaſion-of the ſpeech, we hi 
cannot fail of being deeply affected. Can we; 
therefore, forbear giving our aſſent to the truth 
of the title · wich Areip AH, according to 
ARISTOTLE in his thetorie,. beſtows on the 
Opvsszy; who alls it“ A beautiful mirror of 
* human life, abb Gp Bis warronlpoy.. 

Homzs, in the ILIAD, feſembles the rivet 
Nile, when it deſeends in a cataract that deafens 
and aftoniſhes the neighbouring inhabitants. In 
the Ovyssty, he is ſtilł Hike the ſame Nilegwhen 
its genial mundations {ent yi fuſe fortty an 
fatneſs over the FR Mr 8 
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Nuns. 81. Tursbar, Auguft 14, 1753. 


Nil deſperandum. _ Hor, 
Avaunt deſpair, | 

HAVE ſometimes heard it diſputed in con- 
verſation, whether it be more laudable or 
deſirable, that a man ſhould think too highly or 
too meanly of himſelf: it is on all hands agreed 
tobe beſt, that he ſhould think rightly : but fince 
a fallible being will always make ſome deviations 
from exact rectitude; it is not wholly uſeleſs to 
enquire towards which fide it is ſafer to decline. 

TRE prejudices of mankind ſeem to favour 
Chim who- errs by under-rating his own powers; 
he is conſidered as a modeſt and harmleſs member 
ff ſociety, not likely to break the peace by com- 
petition, to endeavour after ſuch ſplendor of re- 
putation as may dim the luſtre of others, or to 
interrupt any in the enjoyment of themſelves; he 
is no man's rival, and, therefore, may be every | 
man's friend. 
Tux opinion which a man entertains of him- 
elf ought to be diſtinguiſhed, in order to an ac- 
urate diſcuſſion of this queſtion, as it relates to 
perſons or to things. To think highly of our- 
lelyes in compariſon with others, to aſſume by 
ur own authority that precedence which none 

Vo, III. E - 
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is willing to grant, muſt be always invidious and] 5 
obepfive; but to rate our powers high. in pro- 
portion to things, and imagine ourſelves equal to 1 
great undertakings, while we leave others in te 
poſſeſſion of the ſame abilities, cannot Squid be 


85 provoke cenſure. hi 
Ir muſt be confeſſed, that ſelf-love wot. dif. W 
mi us to decide too haſtily in our own.favour:ÞW we 
but who is hurt by the miſtake ? If we, are in- on 
cited by this vain opinion to attempt more than ch 
we can perform, ours is the JAPOUEs and ours h ab. 
the dif, grace. LS 
Bur he that Hg to think well of himſelf ſor 

will not always prove to be miſtaken; and the orf 
good effects of his confidence will then appear exp 
in great attempts and great performances: if he Gris 
ſhould: not fully compleat his deſign, he will aM abi! 
eaſt advance it ſo far as to leave an eaſier tak em. 
for him that ſucceeds him; and even though be ſopl 

1 bed wholly: fail, he will fail with honour. * 
Bur from the ehe error, from torpid de- a 


nee can come na advantage; it is the frok 4A 
of the ſoul;;awhich binds up all its, powers, and ſrein 
congẽals dife in perpetual ſterility... He that ha rien 
, no hopes of ſ uccels, will make no attempts; ail Wl ies 
where e weng ne, een. be mori 
done. e ts. df: 3:8 47 +4411 $4.2 4, gb 3s, _—. 7 3 man 
4 U Kuran man ſhould, e 36k endegyout 5 Boe 
maintain in himſelf, a favourable opinion of the CRT. 
A , powe! bs 
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powers of the human mind; .whictrare perhaps, 


in every man, greater than they appear, and 


might; by diligent cultivation, be exalted to a 


degree beyond what their poſſeſſor preſumes to 


believe. There is ſcarce any man but has found 
himſelf able, at the inſtigation of neceſſity, to do 
what in a ftate of leiſure and deliberation he 
would have concluded impoſſible; and ſome of 


| ourfpecies have fignalized themſelves by ſuch at- 


chievements, as prove that there are rr um 
above human hope. J , 

IT has been the policy of all e to pre- 
ſerve, by ſome public monuments, the memory 


of thoſe who have ſerved their country by great 


exploits ; there is the ſame reaſon for continuing 


or-Teviving the names of thoſe, whoſe extenſive 
abilities have dignified humanity. An honeſt 


emulation may be alike excited; and the philo- 
ſopher's curioſity may be inflamed by a catalogue 
of the works of Boyle or Bacon, as ——— 

Was kept awake by the trophies of -Miltiades, 
"AMONG the favourites of nature that have 
from time to time appeared in the world, en- 
riched with various endowtnents and contra- 
rieties/ of excellence, none ſeems to have been 
morè exalted above the common rate of hu- 
manity, than the man known about two cen- 
turies ago by the appellation of the ADMIRABLE 
ene ; of whoſe hiſtory, whatever we may 
F 2 ſuppreſs 
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ſuppreſs. as furpaſſing credibility, yet we ſhall 
upon inconteſtible authority Fame to 
rank him among prodigies. | 

„ VIRTrux,“ ſays Virgil, “is better A 
« hen it comes in a pleaſing form :”. the perſon 
of -CrICcHTON: was eminently beautiful; but his 
beauty was conſiſtent with ſuch activity and 
ſtrength, that in fencing he would ſpring at one 
bound the length of twenty feet upon his antu- 
goniſt; and he uſed the ſword in either hand with 


ſuch force and dexterity, that ſcarce any one had | 


_ eourape to engage him. 

Hvide ſtudied at St. Andrew's in Scotland, 
he went to Paris in his twenty-firſt year, and 
affixed on the gate of the college of Navarre a 
kind of challenge to the learned of that univerſity 
to diſpute with him on a certain day; offering to 
his opponents, whoever they ſhould be, the 
choice of ten languages and of all the faculties 
and ſciences. On the day appointed three thou- 
fand auditors aſſembled, when faur- doctors of 
the church and fifty maſters appeared againſt 
him; and one of his antagoniſts confeſſes, that 
the doctors were defeated ; that he gave proofs 
of knowledge above the reach of man z and that 
à hundred years paſſed without food or fleep, 
would not be ſufficient for the attainment of 
his learning. After a diſputation of nine hours, 


he was preſented by the preſident and profeſſors 
with 


e & oocic oa. uo... 
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with a diamond and a purſe of gold, and diſ- 


miſſed with repeated acclamations. 


From Paris he went away to Rome, where 


he made the ſame challenge, and had in the 


preſence of the pope and cardinals the ſame 
fucceſs. Afterwards he contracted at Venice an 
acquaintance with Aldus Manutius, by whom he 
was introduced to the learned of that eity: then 
viſited Padua, where he engaged in another 
public diſputation, beginning his performance 
with an extemporal poem in praiſe of the city 
and the aſſembly then preſent, and concluding 
with an oration equally MPs apaagt in com- 
mendation of ignorance. ; 

Hx afterwards publiſhed-another challenge, in 
which he declared himſelf ready to detect the 
errors of Ariſtotle and all his commentators, 
either in the common forms of logic, or.in any 


which his antagoniſts ſhould pong of. a hun- 


dred different kinds of verſe. 

Tuxsz acquiſitions of learning, re ſtu- 
pendous, were not gained at the expence of any 
pleaſure which youth generally indulges, or by 
the omiſſion of any accompliſhment in which it 


becomes a gentleman to excel: he practiſed in 
great perfection the arts of drawing and painting, 


he was an eminent performer in both vocal and 
inſtrumental muſic, he danced with uncommon 
gracefulneſs, and on the day after his diſputation 
2 at 
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at Paris exhibited his ſæill in horſemanſiip before 
the court of France, where at a public match 
of tilting he bore away the ring upon his * 
fifteen times together.. uh... 

Hx excelled likewiſe in domeſtic games of leſs 
dignity and reputation; and in the interval be- 
tween his challenge and diſputation at Paris, he 
ſpent ſo much of his time at cards, dice, and 
tennis, that a lampoon was fixed upon the gate 
of the Sorbonne, directing thoſe that would ſee 
this mender of ee to look for him at the 
tavern. 

80 dne was his acquaintance with life and 
manners, that in an Italian comedy, eompoſed by 
himſelf and exhibited before the court of Mantua, 

he is ſaid to have perſonated fifteen different cha- 
racters; in all which he might ſucceed without 
great dickeulty, ſince he had ſuch power of re- 
tention, that once hearing an oration of an hour, 
he would repeat it exactly, and in the recital 
follow the ſpeaker r all his 1 of tone 
u geſticu lation. 57 


onfiibibouraye inferior to his ſkill: there was a 
prize- fighter at Mantua, who travelling about 
the world; according to the barbarous euſtom of 
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the moſt celebrated maſters in many parts of 


W 3 and in * where he then reſided, 
| l had 


Non was his {kill in arms Jeſs Doves in mice, ' 


that age, as a general challenger, had defeated 
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had killed three that appeared againſt him. The 
duke repented that he had granted him his pro- 
tection; when CRICHTON, looking on his ſangui- 
nary ſucceſs with indignation, offered to ſtake 
fifteen hundred piſtoles, and mount the ſtage 
againſt him. The duke with ſome reluctance 
conſented, and on the day fixed the combatants 
appeared: their weapon ſeems to have been ſingle 
| rapier,; which was then newly introduced in 
Italy. The prize- fighter advanced with great 
violenee and fierceneſs, and CRICHTON con- 
tented himſelf calmly to ward his paſſes, and 
ſuffered; him to exhauſt his vigour by his own 
fury. CRICHTON then became the aſſailant; 
and pteſſed upon him with ſuch force and agility, 
that he thruſt him thrice through the body, and 
ſaw him expire: he then divided the prize he had 
won, among the widows whoſe huſbands bag 
been killde. | 
Tur death of this en man 1 ſhould — 
willing to conceal : did I not know that every 
reader will inquire curiouſly after that fatal hour, 
which is common to all human beings, how- 
ever diſtinguiſhed from each ache y nature or 
by fortune. ter H 4 * 
TnE duke of Ae * . ſo. 
many proofs of his various merit, made him tutor 
to his ſon Vincentio di Gonzaga, a prince of 
looſe manners and turbulent diſpoſition. On this 
1 occaſion 
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occaſion it was, that he compoſed the comedy 
in which he exhibited ſo many different charac- 
ters with exact propriety. But his honour was 
of ſhort continuance; for as he was-one night 
in the time of Carnival rambling about the 
ſtreets, with his guitar in his hand, he was at- 
tacked by fix men maſked. Neither his courage 
nor {kill in this exigence deſerted him; he op- 
poſed them with ſuch activity and ſpirit, that he 
ſoon difperſed them, and difarmed their leader, 
who throwing off his maſk, diſcovered himſelf to 
be the prince his pupil. CricnTon falling on 
his knees, took his own ſword by the point and 
preſented it to the prince; who immediately 
ſeized it, and inſtigated, as fome ſay by jealouſy, 
according to others only by drunken fury and 
brutal refentment, thruſt him through the heart. 
_ » Fuvs was the ADMIRABLE CRICHTON 
brought into that ſtate, in which he could excel 
the meaneſt of mankind only by a few-empty ho- 
nours paid to his memory: the- court of Mantua 
teſtified their eſteem by a public mourning, the 
contemporary wits were profuſe of their enco- 
miums, and the palaces of Italy were adorned 
with pictures, repreſenting him on horſe- back, 
with a lance in one hand and a book in the other. 


\ 
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. Neu. 52. Savoanar, leis 18, 1753. 


Nunc ſcis quid fit Amos. VII. 
No know I what.is love. 


FTNHOUGH the danger of diſappointment 
is always in proportion to the height of 
expectation, yet I this day claim the attention of 
the ladies, and profeſs to teach an art by which 
all may obtain what has hitherto been deemed 
the prerogative of a few; an art by which their 
predominant paſſion may be gratified, and their 
conqueſts not only extended but ſecured ;. © The 
art of being PRETTY,” 

Bur though my ſubje& may intereſt the ladies, 
it may, perhaps, offend thoſe profound moraliſts, 
who have long ſince determined, that Beauty. 
ought rather to be deſpiſed than deſired; that, 
A like ſtrength, it is a mere natural es, the 
e effect of cauſes wholly out of our power, and 
not intended either as the pledge of W or 
d the diſtinction of merit. | 
c, Is theſe gentlemen I ſhall remark, that — . 
I is among thoſe qualities, which no effort of hu- 

wan wit could ever bring into contempt : it is, 
therefore, to be wiſhed at leaſt, that beauty was 


nn ſome degree ne upon SENTIMENT and 
B. 8 MANNERS, 
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MANN ERS, that ſo high a privilege might not 
be poſſeſſed by the unworthy, and that human 
reaſon might no longer ſuffer the mortifieation of 
thoſe who are compelled to adore an idol, which 
differs from a ſtone or a log only by the ſkill of 
the artificer: and if they cannot themſelves be- 
hold beauty with indifference, they muſt ſurely 
approve an attempt to ſhew that it merits their 
regard. e 
ISEHALL, bene orincipalty conſider that 
ſpecies of beauty, which is expreſſed in the coun- 
tenance; for this alone is peculiar to human 
beings, and is not leſs complicated than their 
nature. In the countenance there are but two 
requiſites to perfect BEAur Y, Which are wholly 
produced by external cauſes, colour and propor- 
tion: and it will appear, that even in common 
eſtimation theſe are not the chief, but that though 
there may de beauty without them, yet there 
cannot be beauty without ſomething more. 
Tux fineſt features, ranged in the moſt exact 
ſymmetry, and heightened by the moſt blooming 


complexion,” muſt be animated before they can 


ftrike : and when they are animated, will gene- 
rally excite the ſame paſſions which they ex preſs. 
If they are fixed in the dead calm of inſenſibility, 
they will be examined without emotion; and if 
they do notexpreſs kindnefs, they will be beheld 
ron love. WI of contempt, diſdain, 'or 
5 malevolence, 
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maleyolence, will be reflected, as from a mirror, 
by every countenance on which they are turned; 
and if a wanton aſpect excites deſire, it is but 
like that of a ſavage for his prey, which cannot 
be gratified without the deſtruction of its object. 
Aon particular graces the dimple has al- 
ways been allowed the pre-eminence, and the 
reaſon is evident; dimples are produced by a 
ſmile, and a ſmile is an expreſſion of compla- 
cency: ſo the contraction of the brows into a 
frown, as it is an indication of a contrary tem- 
per, has always been deemed a capital defect. 
Tu lever is generally at a loſs to define Nip 
beauty, by which his paſſion was ſuddenly and 
irreſiſtibly determined to a particular object; but 


this could never happen, if it depended upon any 


known rule of proportion, upon the ſhape. or 
diſpoſition of the features, or the colour of the 
ſkin: he tells you, that it is ſomething which he 
cannot fully expreſs, ſomething not fixed in any 
part but diffuſed over the whole; he calls it a 
ſweetneſs, a ſoftneſs,” a placid: ſenſibility, or 
gives it ſome other appellation which connects 
beauty with SENTIMENT, and expreſſes a charm 
which'is not peculiar to any fet of deri r is 
perhaps poſſible to all. 7 5 
” Tris beauty, however, does not always con- 
ſiſt in ſmiles, but varies as expreſſions of meek - 

neſs * kindneſs vary with their objects; it is 
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extremely forcible in the ſilent complaint of 
patient ſufferance, the tender ſollicitude of friend- 
ſuip, and the glow of filial obedience; and in 
tears whether of joy, of pity, or of grief, it is 
almoſt irreſiſtible. 

Tunis is the charm . captivates — — 
405 aid of nature, and without which her utmoſt 
bounty is ineffectual. But it cannot be aſſumed 
as a maſk to conceal inſenſibility or malevolence; 
it muſt be the genuine effect of correſponding ſen- 
timents, or it will impreſs upon the countenance 
a new and more diſguſting deformity, AFFECTA- 
T1ON; it will produce the grin, the ſimper, the 
Rare, the languiſh, the pout, and innumerable 
other grimaces, that render folly ridiculous, and 
change pity to contempt. By ſome, indeed, this 
ſpecies of hypocriſy has been practiſed with ſuch 
{kill as to deceive ſuperficial obſervers, though it 
can.deceive even theſe but for a moment. Looks 
which do not correſpond with the heart, cannot 
he aſſumed without labour, nor continued. with- 
out pain; the motive to relinquiſh them muſt, 
therefore, ſoon preponderate, and the aſpect and 
apparel of the viſit will be laid by together ; the 
{miles and the languiſhments of art will vaniſn, 
and the fierceneſs of rage, or the gloom of dil- 
content, will either obſcure or deſtroy wwe the 
2 n and complec tion 
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Tux artificial aſpect is, indeed, as wretched 
à ſubſtitute for the expreſſion of ſentiment, as 
the ſmear of paint for the bluſhes of health: it ĩs 

not only equally tranſient, and equally liable to 
detection; but as paint leaves the countenanoe 
yet more withered and ghaſtly, the paſſions burſt 
oat; with more violence after reſtraint, the 
features. become more diſtorted, and i more 
determined averſion. | 

Beauty, therefore, n r on 
the mind, and conſequently may be influenced 
by education. It has been remarked, that the 
predominant paſſion may generally be diſcovered 
in the countenance; becauſe the muſcles by 
which it is expreſſed, being almoſt perpetually 
contracted, loſe their tone, and never totally re- 
lax; ſo that the expreſſion remains when the 
paſſon is ſuſpended : thus an angry, a diſdainful, 
2 ſubtil, and a ſuſpicious: temper, is diſplayed 
in characters that are almoſt univerſally un- 


derſtood. It is equally true of the pleaſing and 


the ſofter paſſions, that they leave their ſig- 
natutes upon the countenance when they ceaſe 
to act: the prevalence of theſe paſſions; there- 
fore, produces a mechanical effect upon the aſ- 
pect, and gives a turn and caſt to the featuses 
which make a more favourable and forcible im- 
preſhon upon the mind of others, than any 
cham produced * mere external cauſes. 

. NEITHER 
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Nerruer does the beauty which depends 
upon temper and ſentiment, equally endanger the 
poſſeſſor; „It is,“ to uſe an eaſtern metaphor, 
like the towers of a city, not only an or- 
„ nament but à defence:“ if it excites deſire, 
it at once controuls and refines it; it repreſſes 
with awe, it ſoftens with delicacy, and it wins 
to imitation. The love of reaſon and of virtue 
is mingled with the love of beauty; becauſe 
this beauty is little more than the emanation 
of intellectual excellence, which is not an object 
of corporeal appetite. As it excites a purer 
paſſion, it alſo more forcibly engages to fidelity: 
every man finds himſelf more powerfully re- 
ſtrained from giving pain to goodneſs than to 
beauty; and every look of a countenanee in 
which they are blended, in which beauty is the 
expreſſion of goodneſs, is a ſilent reproach of 
the firſt irregular wiſn; and the purpoſe imme- 
diately appears to be diſingenuous and eruel; by 
which the tender hope of ineffable affection 
would be diſappointed, the placid confidence of 
unſuſpecting ſimplicity abuſed, and the peace 
even of virtue endangered, by the moſt ſordid 
infidelity and the ones of the ane ob- 
ligations. 
Bor the hope of the —— muſt periſh. 
When the ſactitious beauty has laid by her ſmiles ; 
when the luſtre of her eyes and the bloom of 
ARAI. | ber 
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her checks have loſt their influence with their 
novelty; what remains but a tyrant diveſted of 


power, who will never be ſeen without a mixture 


of indignation and diſdain? The only deſire 


which this object could gratify, will be tranſ- 
ferred to another, not only without reluctance 


but with triumph. As reſentment will ſucceed to 
diſappointment, a deſire to mortify will ſueceed to 


a deſire to pleaſe; and the huſband may be urged 


to ſollicit a miſtreſs, merely by a remembrance of 
the beauty of his wife, which lafted only till ſhe 
was known, 

Lr it, therefore. be remembered, that FA 
can be diſciples of the GRAces, but in the 
ſchool of Virtue ; and that thoſe who wiſh to 
be ann muſt learn ; to be G00D, 


Nui. 
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Nous. ae runs. leib, 1 753- 


mie enim debet toto animo a poet in Alan 


mi, agi; eaque precipua fabule ou oft qu re- 
fn, diligentiæ. | Cicero, 


The poet ought to exert his whole frrength 


and ſpirit in the ſolution of his plot; which is 


the principal part of the fable, and requires the 
utmoſt diligence and care. 


F the three only perfect Epopses,, which 

in the compaſs of ſo many ages human 
wit has been able to produce, the conduct and 
conſtitution of the ODpyssty ſeem be, the 
moſt artificial and judicious. 

ARISTOTLE obſerves, that there at are two kinds 
of fables, the ſimple and the complex. A fable 
in tragie or epic poetry, is denominated ſimple, 
when the events it contains follow each other 
in a continued and unbroken tenour, without a 
REcoGNITION or diſcovery, and without a PE- 
RIPETIE or unexpected change of fortune. A 
fable is called complex, when it contains both a 
diſcovery and a peripetie. And this great critic, 
whoſe knowledge of human nature was con- 
ſummate, determines, that fables of the latter 
ſpecies far excell thoſe of the former, becauſe 
they 
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they more deeply intereſt and more irreſiſtibly 
more the reader, by adding ſurprize and aſto- 
niſument to _—_— other paien which r 
excite, 1 { 

'THE ohilofophir, agreeably to this un 
tion, prefers the Epirus of SOPHOCLES, and 
the IHICENIA in Tauris and ALCEsTEs of 
EURIPIDES, to the Aj Ax, PHILOCTETES, and 
Mok of the fame writers, and to the PRo- 
METHEUs of ESCHYLUS: becauſe theſe laſt are 
all uncomplicated fables; that is, the evils and 
misfortunes that befall the perſonages repreſented 
in theſe dramas, are unchangeably continued 
from the beginning to the end of each piece. Fot 
the ſame reaſons the ATHALtaw of Racine, and 
the MRO Es of MArrEI and Vol ram, are 


beyond compariſon the moſt affecting ſtories that 


have been handled by any modern tragic writer: 
the diſcoveries, that Joas is the king of Iſrael, 
and that Els us is the ſon of MERO R who had 
juſt ordered him to be murdered, are ſo unex- 
pected, but yet ſo probable, that they may juſtly 
de eſteemed very great efforts of judgment and 
genius; and contribute to place theſe two * 
at the head of dramatic eompoſitions. 
Tux fable of the Onvssg being ae 
and containing a diſcovery and a change in the 
fortune of its hero, is upon this Jingle eonſide- 
mdion, excluſtve af its other beauties, if we fol- 
1 law 
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low the principles of ARisToTLE, much ſuperior 
to the fables of the ILiap.and the Ex RID, which 
are both ſimple, and unadorned with;a peripetie 
or recognition. The naked ſtory of this poem, 
ſtript of all its ornaments, and of the very names 
of the characters, is exhibited by ARISTOTLE in 
the following paſſage, which 4 is almoſt ig 
tren ſlats dg. 
„ A MAN is for fanned years L obſcng * his 
„ home; Neptune continually watches and per- 
<< ſecutes him; his retinue being deſtroyed, he 
remains alone: but while his eſtate is waſting 
c by the ſuitors. of his wife, and his ſon's liſe is 
plotted againſt, he himſelf ſuddenly arrives after 
many ſtorms at ſea, diſcovery himſelf to ſome 
«+ of his friends, falls on the ſuitars, eſtabliſhes 
“ himſelf. in ſafety, and deſtroys his enemies. 
6 This is what is eſſential to the ante the 
& **, apiſoges, make up the reſt,”  »-:.. 
Fon theſe obſervations on the — of * 
fable of the OpxssRx in general, we, may pro- 
ceed to conſider it more minutely. The two 
chief parts of every epic fable are its INTRIGUZ 
or PLor, and its SOLUTION or UNRAYELLING, 
The intrigue is formed by a complication of dif- 
ferent intereſts, which keep the mind of the 
reader in a pleaſing ſuſpence, and fill him with 
anxious wiſhes to ſee the obſtacles that oppoſe 
tha deſigns of the hero happily removed. The 
| ſolution 


9 
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ſolution. conſiſts in removing theſedifficulties, in 
ſatisfying the curioſity of the reader by the com- 
pletion of the intended action, and in leaving 
his mind in perfect repoſe, without expectation 
of any farther event. Both of theſe ſhould ariſe 
naturally and eaſily out of the very eſſence and 
ſubject of the poem itſelf, ſhould not be deduced 
from circumſtances foreign and extrinſical, 
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ſhould be at the ſame time probable yet won- 


derful. 

THe anger of Neptune, who reſented the 
puniſhment which ULyssEs had inflicted on his 
ſon Polypheme, induces him to prevent the re- 
turn of the hero to Ithaca, by driving him from 
country to country by violent tempeſts; and 
from this ' indignation of Neptune is formed the 
intrigue of the ODyssEY in the firſt part of the 
poem; that is, in plain proſe, what more 
% natural and uſual obſtacle do they encounter 
«© who take long voyages, than the violence of 
© wwindsand ftorms ?” The plot of the ſecond 
part of the poem is founded on circumſtances 
qually-probable and natural; on the unavoidable- 
effects of the long abſence of a maſter, whoſe re- 
turn was deſpaired of, the inſolence of his ſer-- 


rants,” the di- gers to which his wife and his ſon 


were expoſed, the ruin of his . — this 
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Tux addreſs and art of Houx in the gradual 
ſolution of this plot, by the moſt probable and 
eaſy expedients, are equally worthy our admi- 
ration and applauſe. | ULysses is driven by 2 


tempeſt to the iſland of the Phæacians, where he 


is generouſly and hoſpitably received. During a 
banquet which Alcinous the king has prepared 


for him, the poet moſt artfully contrives that the 
bard Demodocus ſhould ſing the deſtruction of 


Troy. At the recital of his paſt labours, and 
at hearing the names of his old companions, from 
whom he was now ſeparated, our hero could no 
longer contain himſelf, but burſt into tears and 
weeps bitterly, The curioſity of Alcinous being 
excited by this unaccountable ſorrow, he intreats 
ULyssEs to diſcover who he is, and what he 
has ſuffered ; which requeſt ſurniſhes a moſt pro- 
per and probable occaſion to the hero to relate 
a long ſeries of adventures in the four following 
books, an occaſion much more natural than that 
which induces ZEneas to communicate his hi- 
ſtory to Dido. By this judicious conduct, Ho- 
MER taught his fucceffors the artful manner of 
entering "abruptly into the midſt of the action; 
and of making the reader acquainted with the 
previous circumſtances by a narr ive from the 
hero. The Phæacians, a people fond of ſtrange 
and amuſing tales, reſolve to ſit gut a ſhip 2 
the diſtreſſed hero, as a reward for the enter- 
tainment 


x 
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tainment he has given them. When he arrives 
in Ithaco, his abſence, his age, and his travels, 
render him totally unknown to all but his faith- 
ful dag Argus: he then puts on a diſguiſe, that 
he may be the better enabled to ſurprize and to 
puniſh, the riotous ſuitors, and to re-eſtabliſh. the 
tranquillity of his kingdom. The reader thinks 
that ULYSSES is frequently on the point of being 
diſcovered, particularly when he engages in the 
ſhooting-match with the ſuitors, and when he 
enters into converſation with Penelope in the 
nineteenth book, and perſonates a fictitious cha- 
racter; but he is {till judiciouſly diſappointed, 
and the ſuſpence is kept up as long as poſſible. And 
at laſt, when his nurſe EuxicLEA diſcovers him 
by the ſcar in his thigh, it is a circumſtance ſo 
ſimple and ſo natural, that notwithſtanding Ar1s- 
TOTLE places theſe recognitions, by Stans and 
TokENs, below thoſe that are effected by RxA- 
SONING, as in the Oedipus and Iphigenia; yet 
ought it ever to be remembered, that Homer 
was the original, from whom this ſtriking me- 
thod of unravelling a fable, by a diſcovery and a 
peripetie, was manifeſtly borrowed, The doubts 
and fears of Penelope leſt ULysszs was not in 
reality her huſband, and the tenderneſs and en- 
dearments that enſue upon her conviction that he 
„ 
reader compleat. | 


UroN 
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Urox the whole, the OpyssgEv is a poem 
chat exhibits the fineſt leſſons of morality, - the 
moſt. entertaining variety of ſcenes and events, 
the moſt lively and natural pictures of elvil ane 
domeſtic life, the trueſt repreſentation of the 
manners and cuſtoms of antiquity, and the 
juſteſt pattern of a legitimate Eror ER: and is, | 
therefore, peculiarly uſeful to thoſe, who arc Bl wit! 
animated by the noble ambition of adorning to 
OE ae by IE en 
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Jam vaga profiliet frænis natura remotis. Hon libe 
But take the danger and the ſhame away, that 
And vagrant nature e bounds upon her prey, lane 
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. has FROM obſerved, I think, by $i"? WII- lux 

LIAM TEMPLE, and after him by almoſt I full 
every other writer, that England affords greater I libe 
variety of characters than the reſt of the world. 
'T his 
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This is aſcribed to the liberty prevailing amongſt 
us, which gives every man the privilege of being 
wiſe or fooliſh his own way, and preſerves him 
eee of hypocrily or the un of 
imitation.” . 

- THAT the en itſelf is true, I am yu? 
completely ſatished. To be nearly acquainted 
with the people of different countries can happen 
to very few; andi in life, as in every thing elſe 
beheld at a diſtance, there appears an even uni- 
formity : the petty diſcriminations which diver- 
ſify the natural character, are not diſcoverable 
but by a cloſe: inſpection; we, therefore, find 
them moſt at home, becauſe there we have moſt 
opportunities of remarking them. Much leſs 4 
am I convinced, that this peculiar diverſification, 1 
if it be real, is the conſequence of peculiar | 
libetty; for vrhere is the government to be found | 
that ſuperintends individuals with ſo much vigi- 
lance, as not to leave their private.conduct with- 
out reſtraint? Can it enter into a reaſonable mind 
to imagine, that men of every other nation are 
not equally maſters of their own time or houſes: | 
with ourſelves, and equally at liberty to be parſi- 
monious or profuſe, frolic or ſullen, abſtinent or 
- huxurious? Liberty is certainly neceſſary to the 
oft I full play of predominant humours; but ſuch: 
er Wert is to be found alike under the government 
Id. #347 7 of 
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of the many or the few, in monarchies or in 
commonwealths. 

Ho readily the eee lantcbes 
an interval of liberty, and how faſt it expands it- 
ſelf when the weight of reſtraint is taken away, 
I had lately an opportunity to diſcover, as I took 
a journey into the country in a ſtage coach; 
which, as every journey is a kind of adventure, 
may be very properly related to you, though ! 
can diſplay no ſuch extraordinary aſſembly as 
CERVANTES' has collected at D ROE 8 
inn. 

Ix a ſtage coach the . are for the moſt 
part wholly unknown to one another, and with- 
out expectation of ever meeting again when their 
journey is at an end; one ſhould, therefore, 
imagine, that it was of little importance to any 
of them, what conjectures the reſt ſhould form 
concerning him. Vet ſo it is, that as all think 
themſelves ſecure from detection, all aſſume that 
character of which they are moſt deſirous, and 
on no occaſion is the general ambition of ſupe- 
riority more apparently indulged. 

' On the day of our departure, in the twilight of 
the morning, I aſcended the vehicle with three 
men and two women, my fellow travellers. It 
was eaſy toobſerve the affected elevation of mien 
wich which every one entered, and the ſuperci- 
keus civility with which they paid their compli- 

ments 
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ments to. ench other. When the firſt ceremony 
was diſpatched, we ſat ſilent for a long time, all 


and endeavauning to ſtrike ceverence and ſubmiſ- 
ſian into our companions. 855 
Irlis always obſervable, that ſilence propagates 


We began now to with for converſation; but 
no one ſeemed inclined to deſcend from his dig- 
nity, or firſt. to propoſe a topic of diſcourſe. At 


laſt a corpulent gentleman, who had equipped 
himſelf far this expedition with a ſcarlet ſurtout 


anda large hat with a broad lace, drew out his 
watch, looked. on it in ſilence, and then held it 


derſtood by all the company as an invitation to 
Ak che time of the day, but nobody appeared to 


ſu far ouercame his reſentment, that he let ns 


and. that in to hours We ſhauld;be 1 
His candeſcenſion--was - thrown a-w'ay; 

t of contigued-all obdurate; the ladies held up A 

rec heads; . amuſed myſelf With watching their 
It N behaviour; and · of the ather two, one ſeemed to 

ien ¶ *mploy himſelf in counting the trees as We drove 

rei- dy-tbem, the other drew his hat over his eyes 

pli- and counterfeized 'ailumber. - The man of be · 


ents Vor. III. G nevolence, 


employed in collecting importance into our faces, 


itſalf, and that the langer talk has been ſuſpended, 
the more difficult it is to find any ching to ſay. 


dangling at his finger. This vus, I ſuppoſe, un- 


heed his ouerture; and his dẽſite to be talking 


knom of his awn accord that it was paſt five, 
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nevolence, to ſhew that he was not depreſſed by 
our neglect, hummed a tune and beat time upon 


ane | 


Tuvs univerſally diſpleaſed with one another, 
ah not much delighted with ourſelves, we came 
at laſt to the little inn appointed for our repaſt ; 
and all began at once to recompenſe themſelyes 
for the conſtraint of filence, by innumerable 


queſtions and orders to the people that attended 


us. At laſt, what every one had called for was 
got, or declared impoſſible to be got at that 
time, and we were perſuaded to fit round the 
ſame table; when the gentleman in the red 
ſurtout looked again upon his watch, told us 
that we had half an hour to ſpare, but he was 
ſorry to ſee ſo little merriment among us; that 
all fellow-travellers were for the time upon the 
level, and that it was always his way to make 
himſelf one of the company. I remember,” 


_ ſays he, init was on juſt ſuch a- morning as this, 


ce that 4 and my lord Mumble and the duke of 
<« Tenterden were out upon a ramble: we called 
ata little houſe as it might be this; and my 
4 landlady, I Warrant you, not ſuſpecting to 
„ whom ſhe was talking, was ſo jocular and fa- 
s cetious,' and made ſo many merry anſwers to 
< our queſtions, that we were all ready to burk 
with laughter. At laſt the good woman hap- 
* pening to een me whiſper the duke * 
4 ca 
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6c 2 him by his title, was ſo ſurpriſed and con- 


60 founded, that we could ſcarcely get a word 
« from her; and the duke never met me from 
0. that day to this, but hetalks of thelittle houſe, 
te and, quarrels with me of terrifying the wag 
ce lady.” 3 1 a 2 
He had ſcarcely , time to congratulate him- 
ſelf on the yeneration which this narrative muſt 
have procured him, from the company, when one 
of the ladies having reached out for a plate on 
2 diſtant. part of the table, began to remark 
te the inconveniences of travelling, and the dif- 
&« ficulty which they who never ſat at home 
c without a great number of attendants found 
« in performing for themſelves ſuch offices as 
« the road required; but that people of quality 
often travelled in diſguiſe, and might be ge- 
e nerally known. from the vulgar by their con- 
66 deſcenſion to poor | inn-keepers, and the al- 
& lowance. which they made for any defect in 
6 their entertainment; that for her part, while 
« people were civil and meant well, it was 
« never her cuſtom to find fault, for one was 
© not to expect upon a journey all that one en- 
<<. joyed at one's own houſe.” 
A GENERAL emulation ſeemed now to be ex- 
cited, One of the men, who had hitherto ſaid 
nothing, called for the laſt news- paper; and 
W peruſed it a while with deep penſiveneſs, 
G 2 9 
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It is impoſſible, ſdys he, for any tna to 


ze gueſs how to act with regard to the” Rocks : 
e laſt week it was the general opinion that iy 


ce would fall; and J fold out twenty thoufan 


« pounds in order to a purchaſe: they have now 
<< riſen unexpectedly ; and I make no doubt but 
« at my return to London 1 Hall ift thirty 
* thoufand pbunds amongſt tem again. - 
A vo man, who had hitherto diſtingufſhed 
Himfelf only dy the Vivacity 6f His lobks, and 1 
frequent diverſion of his eyes from one Wöjedt to 
another, upon this clofed his fmuffebbx, and told 
us, that he had a hundred titres talked with 
e the chancellor and che judges on ME Tubſedt 


ac of the ſtocks; that for his part he did not 


= pretend to be Well acquainted with the prin» 
„ ciples on which they were Eſtabffhed, but had 
« ways heard them retkontd pernicious to 
trade, uncertain in their produce, and unfolid 
« jn their foundation; and that he hat been ad- 
<< viſed by three jalges, his mot intimate friends, 
4 never to venture his money In the funds, but 
« to put it out upon land Tecurity, tin be Ebule 
«light upon an eſtate in His own country. 2 

Ir might be expected, that upon theſe glimpſes 
of latent dignity, 'we ſhould "all have began to 
I66k röund us with ventration; and have be- 
haved like the princes of ame when the en- 
chantment that angulſes them is "diffolved, and 
they 
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they dier the dignity: of each. other : yet it 


happened, that none of theſe hints made much 
imptaſſi en on the company; every one Was ap- 
parently ſuſpe ted of endeavguring to impoſe 
falſe appearances upon the roll ; all continued 
their» haughtineſe, in hopes to enforce. their 
glaims ; and all grew every hour mere ſullen,. 
becauſe they found atrecpraſeniegions of them 
fees without effect. 2297192579 | 
Tuus we travelled.on bow 4 1 
boge parpetually inereaſing, and without any 
endeayour: but to outvie each other in ſupercili- 
euſneſs: and neglect; and when any two of us 
could feparate ourſelves for a moment, we vented. 
our indignation at the ſaucineſs of the reſt... 
Ax length the journey was at an end; and time 
and chance, that ſtrip off all diſguiſes, have diſ- 
covered, that the intimate of lords and dukes is a 
nobleman's butler, who has furniſhed a ſhop- 
with the money he has ſaved ; the man who- 
deals ſo largely in the funds, is the clerk of a- 
hroker in Change- alley; the lady who. ſo. care - 
fully concealed her quality, keeps a cook-ſhop- 
behind the Exchange; and the young man. who 
is ſo happy in the friendfhip of the J ges, en- 
groſſes anal tranferibes far bread in a parrot of the 
Temple. Of one of the women o1 * I could- 
make no diſadvantageous detection, becauſe ths. 
had axlumed. no character, but accommodated* 
G3 herſelf: 
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herſelf to the ſcene bifore her; abet V 
ſtruggle for diſtinction or ſuperiority. 500 

I covrp not forbear to reſſect on the folly of 
practiſing a fraud, which, as the event ſhewed, 
had been alteady/praftiſcd too often to ſueceed, 
and by the ſucceſs of which no advantage could 
have been obtained; of aſſuming a character, 
which was to end with the day; and of claiming 
upon falſe pretences honours which muſt perim 
with the breath that paid tilemſ: 

Bur, Mr. ADVENTURER, win not thoſe be 
laugh at me and my companions, think this 
folly confined to a ſtage coach. Every man in 
the journey of life takes the ſame ad vantage of the 
ignoranee of his fellow- travellers, diſguiſes him- 
felf in counterfeited merit, and hears thoſe praiſes 
with complaceney which his conſciĩence reproaches 
him for accepting. Every man deceives himſelf, 
while he thinks he is deceiving others; and 


forgets that the time is at hand when every illu- 


Son ſhall ceaſe, when fictitious excellence ſhall 
be torn away, and ALL muſt by OWE to ALL 


in their real eſtate. | 
- lam, SIR, 
| Your humble fervant, 


. 51 en Buns! 1,0 et vierer 


eee 
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| Nuns. 85. Tuxsbav, 4ugut 28, 1753- 
Qui eupit optatam curſu tontingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer. Hon. 


The youth, who hopes th⸗ Olympic prize to 
gain, 


All arts muſt try and 2 toil ſuſtain. 
FRANCIS. 


T is obſerved' by Bacon, that “ reading 
© makes a full man, converſation a ready 
“ man, and writing an exact man.“ 

As Bacon attained to degrees of knowledge 
ſcarcely ever reached by any other man, the di- 
rections which he gives for ſtudy have certainly a 
juſt claim to our regard ; for who can teach an 
art with ſo great authority, as he that has prac- 
tiſed it with undiſputed ſucceſs? _ 

_ UNDER. the protection of ſo great a name, x 
ſhall, therefore, venture to inculcate to my in- 
genious contemporaries, the neceſſity of reading, 
the fitneſs of conſulting other underſtandings than 
their own, and of conſidering the ſentiments and 
opinions of thoſe who, however neglected in the 
preſent age, had in their own times, and many 
of them a long time afterwards, ſuch reputation 
for knowledge and acuteneſs, as will ſcarcely 


ever be attaiged by thoſe that deſpiſe them, 
| G'4 AN 


— 
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Ax opinion has of late been, I know not how, 
propagated among us, that libraries are Alled 
only with uſeleſs. lumber; that men of parts 
Rand in need of no aſſiſtance; and that ro-fpend 
life in poring upon books, is only to imbibe pre- 
judices, to obſtruc& and embarraſs the powers of 
nature, to cultivate memory at the expence of 
judgment, and to bury reaſon under a Chaos of 
indigefted learning. 

Sc is the talk of many who think them- 
felves wiſe, and of ſome who are thought wiſe 
by others; of whom part probably believe their 
own tenets, and part may be juſtly ſuſpected of 
endeavouring to ſhelter their ignorance in mul- 
titudes, and of wiſhing to deſtroy that reputation 
which they have no hopes to ſhare. It will, I 
believe, be found invariably true, that learning 
was never decried by any learned man; and 
what credit can be given to thoſe, who venture 
to condemn that which they do not know? 

Ir reaſon has the power aſcribed to it by its 
advocates, if ſo much-is to be diſcovered by at- 
tention and meditation, it is hard to believe, 
that ſo many millions, equally participating of 
the bounties of nature with ourſelves, have been 
for ages upon ages meditating in vain : if the 
wits of the preſent time expect the regard of po- 
ſterity, which will then inherit the reaſon which 


is now thought ſuperior to inſtruction, ſurely, 
they 


arne F ie 
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they may allow themſelves to be inſtructed by the 


reaſon of farmer generations. When, therefore, 


an author declares, that he has been able to 
learn nothing from the writings of his prede- 
eeſſors, and ſueh à declaration has been lately 
made, nathing but a degree of arrogance un- 
pardonable in the greateſt human underſtanding, 
can hinder him from perceiving that he is raiſing 
prejudices ageinſt his o perfarmance ; for 
with what hopes of ſucceb can he attempt that in 
which greater abilities have hitherto miſcarried ? 
er with what peculiar force does he ſuppoſe him- 
ſelf invigorated, that diffieulties hitherto. inyin- 
cible ſhould give way before him: 
Or thoſe whom PROMùD Nen hes qualified 
to make any additions to human knowledge, the 
number is extremely ſmall; and what can be 
added by each ſingle mind, eveg of this ſuperior 
daſs, is very litile: the greateſt patt of mankind 
muſt owe all their knowledge, and all muſt owe 
far tht: larger; part of it, to the information of 
ethers. To underſtand the works. of celebrated 
authors, to comprehend their ſyſtems, and retain 
their reaſonings, is a taſk: more than equal to 
common. intelledts; and lie is by ne means to be 
accounted uſeleſs or idle, who has ſtored his mind 
with acquired knowledge, and can detail it oc- 
eaſionally to others who: have. leſs leiſure or 
weaker abilities, 
W 1 9 


PersIVUs 
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PER81vs has juſtly' obſerved, that knowledge 
is nothing to him who is not known by others 


to poſſeſs it: to the ſcholar himſelf it is nothing 


with reſpect either to Honour or advantage, for 
the world cannot reward thoſe qualities which are 
concealed from it; with reſpect to others it is 
nothing, becauſe it On no mop to —_—_— 
or error. | 
Ir: is with: juſtice, ehivelodd; that In an ac- 


. compliſhed character, Hox Ack unites juſt ſen- 


timents with the power of expreſſing them; 
and he that has once accumulated learning, is 
next to conſider, how he ſhall moſt e di- 


; fuſe and moſt agreeably impart it. 


'A READY man is made by deere, He 
that buries himſelf among his manuſcripts © be- 


_ « ſprent, as Pop expreſſes it, „with learned 
p p 


= 


ce duft,” and wears out his days and nigbts in 
perpetual reſearch and ſolitary meditation, is too 
apt to loſe in his elocution what he adds to his 
wiſdom; and when he comes into the world, to 
appear overloaded with his on notion, like a 
man armed with weapons which he cannot 


wield. He has no facility of inculeating his ſpe- 
culations, of adapting himſelf to the various de- 


grees of intellect which the accidents of conver- 
fation will preſent; but will talk to moſt unin- 
telligibly, and to all May: 1 


I was 


— ay — } Ri we — 3 SY * 
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I was once preſent at the lectures of a pro- 
found philoſopher, a man really ſkilled. in the 
ſcience which he profeſſed, who having occaſion 


to explain the terms oPACUM and PELLUCIDUM, 
told us, after ſome heſitation, that opaAcumM was, 
as one might ſay, OPAKE, and that PELLUCIDUM 


ſignified PELLUCID., Such was the dexterity 


with which this learned reader facilitated to his 
auditors the intricacies of ſcience; and ſo true is 
it, that a man may know what he cannot teach. 
BoERHAAVE complains, that the writers who 
have treated of chemiſtry before him, are uſeleſs 
to the greater part of ſtudents, becauſe they 
preſuppoſe their readers to have ſuch degrees of 
ſkill as are not often to be found. Into the ſame 
error are all men apt to fall, who have familia- 
riaed any ſubject to themſelves in ſolitude: they 
diſcourſe, as if they thought every other man had 
been employed in the ſame inquiries; and ex- 
pect that ſhort hints and obſcure alluſions will 
produce in others, the ſame train of ideas which 


they excite in themſelyes. 


Nox is this the only i inconvenience which the 
man of ſtudy ſuffers from a recluſe life. When 


he meets with an opinion that pleaſes him, be 
catches it up with eagerneſs; looks only after 


ſuch arguments as tend to his confirmation ; or 

ſpares himſelf the trouble of diſcuſſion, and 

1 it with very little proof; indulges it long 
G 6 
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without ſuſpicion, and in time unites it to the 
general body of his knowledge, and treaſures it. 
up among inconteſtible truths: but when he 
comes into the world among men who, arguing 1 
upon difiimilar principles, have been led to dif- 
ferent concluſions, and being placed in various 
fituations, view the ſame object on many ſides; 
be finds his darling poſition attacked, and him- 
ſelf in no condition to defend it: having thought 
always in one train, he is in the ſtate of a man 
who having feneed always with the'ſame maſter, 
is perplexed and amazed by a new poſture of 
his antagoniſt; he is entangled in unexpected 
difficulties, he is haraſſed by ſudden objections, 
he is unprovided with folutions or replies, his 
furprize impedes his natural powers of reaſoning, 
his thoughts are ſcattered and confounded, and 
be gratifies the pride of airy petulance with an 
ns victory. 

IT is difficult to imagine, with ROE ob- 
Ainacy truths which-one mind perceives almoſt 
by intuition, will be rejected by another; and 
how many artifices muſt be practiſed, to pro- 
eure admiffion for the moſt evident propofitions 
into underſtandings frighted by,their novelty, or 
hardened againft them by accidental prejudice : 
it can ſcarcely be conceived, how frequently in WW 1a 
theſe extemporaneous controverſies, the dull will I tic 

be Ts and the acute abſurd ; how often ſtupi- ra 
=_ dity 
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e dity wilt elude the force of argument, by invol-- 
it. - ying -itfelf in its own gloom; and- miſtaken in- 


. ST "RT, ARISE. ER 
— 


* 0 =o. 
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e genuity will weave artful fallacies, which reaſan: | 
geen ſcarcely find means to diſentangle. ä | 
f- In theſe encounters the learning of the re- 


US eluſe uſually fails him: nothing but long habit 
>; and frequent experiments can confer the power 
n of changing a poſition into various forms, pre- 
ht ſenting it in different points of view, connecting 
an it with known and granted truths, fortifying it 
T, with' intelligible arguments, and illuſtrating it | 
of by apt fimilitudes 3 and he, therefore, that has. | 

ed collected his knowledge in ſolitude; muſt learn 
1s, its application by mixingaith mank ind. 

his WW Bur while the various opportunities of con- 4 
g, Verſation invite us to try every mode of argu- 1 
nd ment, and every art of recommending our ſenti- | 
an ments, we are frequently betrayed to the uſe of 

ſuch as are not in themſelves ſtrictly defenſible: 

b-W 2 man heated in talk, and cager of victory, 

oft takes advantage of the miſtakes or ignorance of 
nd WW his adverſary, lays hold of conceflions to which 
ro- heknows he has no right, and urges proofs likely 

ons to prevail on his opponent, thoughhe knows him- 
or felf® that they have no force: thus the ſeverĩty 

de: of reaſon; is relaxed, many topics are accumus- _ 

in lated, but without juſt” arrangement or diftine> 

vil! tion; we learn to ſatisſy ourſelves with ſuch 

pi- MW rativcination as ſilences others; and ſeldom recall 

lity | ; to 
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. to a cloſe examination, that diſcourſe which 
has gratified our wi with victory and ap- 
plauſe. | 
SoME caution, e muſt be uſed, leſt 
copiouſneſs and facility be made leſs valuable by 
inaccuracy and confuſion. To fix the thoughts by 
writing, and ſubject them to frequent examina- 
tions and reviews, is the beſt method of enabling 
the mind to detect its own ſophiſms, and keep it 
on guard againſt the fallacies which it practiſes 
on others: in converſation we naturally diffuſe 
our thoughts, and in writing we contract them; 
method is the excellence of writing, and uncon- 
ſtraint the grace of converſation. 
To read, write, and converſe in due propor- 
tions, is, therefore, the buſineſs of a man of 
letters. For all theſe there is not often equal 
opportunity; excellence, therefore, is not often 
attainable; and moſt men fail in one or other 
of the ends propoſed, and are full without readi- 
neſs, or ready without exactneſs. Some de- 
ficiency muſt be forgiven all, becauſe all are men; 
and more muſt be allowed to paſs uncenſured in 
the greater part of the world, becauſe none can 
conſer upon himſelf abilities, and few have the 
choice of ſituations proper for the improvement 
of thoſe which nature has beſtowed : it is, how- 
ever, reaſonable, to have PERFECTION in our 
eye; 
& + 
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ch WW eye; that we may always advance towards it, 
p- though we know it never can be reached. 
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es ——— probibere Vago. Hon. 


ſc The wandering wiſh of lawkef love ſuppreſs. 
1; - F RANCIS, 


To the ADVENTURER. 18 


SIR, 


O indulge that reſtleſs impatience, which 

1 every man feels to relate incidents by . 

which the paſſions have been greatly affected, 

and communicate ideas that have been forcibly 

impreſſed, I have given you ſome account of my 

; WW life, which without farther apology or-introduc- ' 

tion may, perhaps, be aun received in an 

ADVENTURER. - - | 

Mr mother died when 1 was very young ; ; and 

my father, who was a naval. commander, and 

had, therefore, no opportunity” to ſuperintend, 

Ir my conduct, placed me at a grammar ſchool, 

3 al afterwards removed me to the een 
Ad At 
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At ſchool the number of boys was ſo great, that 
to regulate our morals was impoſſible 3 and at 
the univerſity even my learning contributed to the 
diſſoluteneſs of my manners. As I was an only 
child, my father had always allowed me more 

money than I knew how to lay out, otherwiſe 
than in the gratification of my vices: I had 
ſometimes, indeed, been xeſtrained by a genera! 
ſenſe of right and wrong; but I now oppoſed the 


remonſtrances of tonſeiegre by the cavils of ſo- 


phiſtry; and having learned of ſame-ce}ebrated 
philoſophers, as well ancient as modern, to 
prove. that nothing is good but pleaſure, I be- 
came a rake upon principle. 


My father died in the ſame year with queen 
Anne, a few months before I became of age, and 


left me & very conſiderable fortune in tho funds. 
L immediately quitted the univerſity and came- to 
Londen, which I conſideted as the great murt ot 
pleafure ; und as L could afford to deal largely, 1 
wiſely determined not to endanger my capital. I 
projected a ſcheme. of liſe that was moſt agree 
able to my temper, which was rather ſedate 


than volatile, and regulated my.expences with 


theeconony ofa Philefopher. 1 found that m 
favourite appetites might be gratified with greater 
convenlenee and" lefs/ ſeangalp in. proportion as 


my life was more private inſtead, therefore, 
5 —— my ſelf with a family, I took the. 
fu 
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firff floor of a houſe which was let into lodgings, 
hired one ſervant, and kept a brace of geldings 
at a very ſtable. I canſtantiy frequented the 
theatres, .and found my principles confirmed by 

almoſt every piece that was repreſented, parti- 
cularly my reſolution never to marry. In comedy, 
indeed, the action terminated in marriage; but 
it was generally the marriage of a rake, Tho gave 
up his liberty with reluctance, as the only ex- 
pedient to recover a fortune; and the hufband and 
wife of the drama were wretches whoſe example 
juſtified this reluctance, and appeared, to be ex- 
hibited for no other purpoſe than to warn man- 
kind, that whatever may be preſumed by thoſe 


whom indigence has made deſperate, to marry 


is to forfeit the quiet, independance and felicity 
of life. 

In this courſe I had continued twenty years, 
without having impaired my conſtitution, leſ- 
ſened my fortune, or incumbered myſelf with 

an illegitimate offspring; when a girl about eigh- 
teen, juſt arrived from the country, was hired 
as a chambermaid by the perſon who kept the 
houſe in which I lodged : the native beauty of 
health and ſimplicity | in this young creature, had 
ſuch an effect upon my imagination, that I prac- 


(ucceeded, 


iſed. every art to e her, and at length 


on 
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I-FOUND it convenient for her to continue in 
the houſe, and, therefore, made no propoſal of 
removing her Tats lodgings; but after a few 
months ſhe found herſelf with child, a diſcovery 
| which interrupted the indolence of my ſenſuality, 
and made me repent my indiſcretion : however, 
as I would not incur my own cenſure by ingra- 
titude or inhumanity, I provided her a lodging 
and attendants, and ſhe was at length, delivered 
of a, daughter. The child.I regarded ag a new 
incumbrance; for though I did not conſider my- 
ſelf as 9 parental or conjugal obligations, 
yet I could not think myſelf at liberty wholly to 
abandon either the mother or the infant. To 


the mother, indeed, I had till ſome degree. of 
| inclination ; though I ſhould have been heartily 


content never to have ſeen her again, if I could 
at once have heen freed from any farther, trouble 


about her; but as ſomething was to be done, I 
Was willing , to keep her within my reach, at 


leaſt till ſhe could be ſubſervient to my . pleaſure 
190 longer : 'the child, however, J would have 
ſent away; but the 1 5 me to let her ſuckle 
it, with an importunity which I could not reſiſt, 
After much thinking, I placed her in a little 


ſhop, in the ſuburbs, which I furniſhed at the 


expence of about twenty pounds with chand- 
A ware, commodities of which ſhe had fome 
knowledge, as her father was a petty ſhopkeeper 


in 
* 9 
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in the country : ſhe reported that her huſband 
had been killed in an engagement at ſea, and that 
bis pay, which ſhe had been impowered to re- 
ceive'by his will, had purchaſed her ftock. | I 


now thought I had diſcharged every obligation, 


as I had enabled her to ſubſiſt, at leaſt as well as 
ſhe could have done by her labour in the ſtation 
in which I found her; and as often as I had am 
inclination to ſee 1 1 ſent for her to ax 
bagnio. 1 55 £5 210097 $1579 
Bur theſe interviews did not bees the 
pleafure which I expected: her affection for me: 
was too tender and delicate; ſhe often wept in 
ſpight of all her efforts againſt it; and could: 
not forbear telling me ſtories of her little girl: 
with the fond prolixity of a mother, when L 
wiſned to regard her only as a miſtreſs. Theſe 
incidents at once touched me with compunction, 
and quenched the appetite which I had intended 
to gratify; my viſits, therefore, became leſs fre- 
quent: but the never ſent after me when. I was 
abſent, nor reproached me otherwiſe than by» 
tears of tenderneſs when The ſaw'me again. | 
ArTER-the firſt year I wholly neglected her; 


and having heard nothing of her during the 


winter, I went to ſpend the ſummer in the coun- 
try. When I returned, I was prompted rather 
by curioſity than deſire to make ſome inquiry 
after her; and ſoon learnt that ſhe had died 
= ſome: 
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ſome months before of the finall-pox, that the 
goods had been fexzed: far rent, and the child 
taker by the / pariſn. At this acedunt, ſq ſug den 
and unexpected; ;I:was:tnkltly'towched ; and at 
firſt conce ved: a:defign to reſtud he child: from 
the hands of à pariſh nurſe, and make ſome 
little proviſion for it when it ſhould be grown 
up: but this was delayed from day to day, fuch 
was the ſupinenefs of my diſpoſition, till the 
event was remembered with leſs and leſs ſenſi- 
bility; and at length I congratulated myſelf upon 
my deliverance from an engagemenr, which I 
had always conſidered as reſembling in ſome de. 
gree the ſhackles of matrimony. I reſolved to 
incur the fame» embarrafiment: no more, and 
contented, myſelf with {trolling from one pro- 
ſtitute to adother, of whom I-hadifoen many ge- 
nerations peri(h; and the new faces” which l 
once ſought amang the maſks in the pit, I found 
with leſs trauble at Cuper's, Vauxhall, Ra- 
nelagh, and innumerable other plates: of public 
entertainment, Which hade appeared vurigh the 
laſt twenty years of my life. + - 

A. FEW weeks ago I celebrated my ertieth 
birth-day, with ſome friends at a'taverny' and as 
I-was returning to my lodginggs, I ſawa hackney 
cnach ſtop at the door of a houſe which I knew 
tao be of üll repute, though it was private and of 
the firſt claſs. Juſt as L came up, a gitl ſtepped 
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6, 
ee ae who appeared, by the impotfect gl impſe 
Night of her as ſus paſtod, tro be very young 
and dreme beautiful. A= I was warm with 
Wins I followed her u withdut heſitation, and 
was delighted · to find het equally charming upon a 
nearer view. 1:detained the coach, and propoſell 
wat we Woule gd to Haddock's: ſhe heſirated 
-\ {With ſome appearance of unwillingnefs and en- 
he fuſion; but at length cohſented: ſhe ſoon became 
l. tnore free, and 1 was not leſs pleaſed with der 
on cenverſution than her perſon: I obſerved that 
I de had a ſoftneſs and modeſty in her manner, 
ie. (i het icky worn off * habitual pioſti 
tution. 
nw. had task u bertle ef Faench vine; and 
0. WW were preparing to go to bed, When, tomy un. 
ſpeakable confuſion and aftciliiwenr, 1 difco- 
red a mark by which 1 knen her che my 
nd hid: for 1 remembered, that dhe podr git, 
. Wem 1 0 cruelly ſeduged and neglected, bad 
1; Node told me with“ tears in her eyes, that ſhe had 
he ünptinted the two letters of my name under her 
tte Nancy's left breaſt, Whieh, perhaps, 
eth would be the only memorial ſhe would ever have 
lsof a father. I was inſtantly ſtruck with a ſenſe 
iey of $47 with Which 1 had not ben familiar, 
ew and, therefore, felt all "its force The poor 
0 wi, hom 1 wits about to hire ſor the gra- 
del cation of a brutal appetite, (perceived my diſ- 
aut — order 
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order with ſurprize and concern; ſhe enquireq 
with an offieious ſollicitude, what ſudden illneſ 
had / ſeized me; ſhe took my hand, preſſed it, 
and looked eagerly in m face, ſtill inquiſitive 
what could be done to relieve me. I remaineq 
ſome. time torpid: but was ſoon rouzed by the 
reflection, that I was receiving the careſſes of my 
child, whom I had abandoned to the loweſt in- 
famy, to be the ſlave of drunkenneſs and luſt, 
and whom had led to the brink of inceſt. | 
ſuddenly ſtarted up; firſt held her at a diſtance; 
then catching her in my arms, ſtrove to ſpeak, 
but burſt into tears. I ſaw that ſhe. was con- 
founded and terrified ; and as ſoon as I could re- 
cover my ſpeech, I put an end to her Wah by 
xevealing the ſecret. d Wt. 

Ax is impoſſible to 3 a. elfen K had 
upon her: ſhe ſtood motionleſs a few minutes; 
then claſped her hands together, and looked up 
im an agony which not to have ſeen is not to con- 
ceive. The tears at length ſtarted from her 
eyes 3 ſhe regollected herſelf, called me father 
threw herſelf upon her knees, embracing mine, 
and plunging a new dagger in my den by pling 
my bleſſing. Minnie = 

Ws ſat up together the 8 of the nigh 
which I ſpent in liſtening to a ſtory that I may, 
perhaps, hereaſter egmmunicate; and the next 
day L dock lodgings for her bout fix miles fron 


why 3 9 WOW 


- 
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town. I viſit her every day with emotions ta 
which my heart has till now been a ſtranger, and 


tl (hich are every day more frequent and more 
i frong. I propoſe to retire with her into ſome 
e remote part of the country, and to atone for the 
he paſt by the future: but alas! of the future a 
few years only can remain; and of the paſt not 


a moment can return. What atonement can I 
make to thoſe, upon whoſe daughters Lhave con- 
tributed to perpetuate that calamity, from which 
by miracle I have reſcued my own ! How can I 
bear the reflection, that though for my own 
child I had hitherto expreſſed leſs kindneſs than 
brutes for their young; yet, perhaps, every 
Vi other whom I either hired or ſeduced to pro- 
ſtitution, had been gazed at in the ardor of 

hal parental affection, till tears have ſtarted to the 
tes; eye; had been catched to the boſom with tranſ- 
ß port, in the prattling ſimplicity of infancy ; ; had 
don - been watched in ſickneſs with anxiety that ſuſ- 
het pended ſleep; had been fed by the toil of induſ- 

her, trious poverty, and reared to maturity with hope 
une; Wand fear. What a monſter is he, by whom theſe 
king I fears are verified, and this hope deceived ! And 
pet, fo dreadful is the force of habitual guilt, 1 
ight, W ſometimes regret the reſtraint which is come 
ma), ¶ upon me; I wiſh to fink again into the ſlumber 
next W from Which I have been rouzed, and to repeat 
from it crimes. which I abhor. My heart is this mo- 


ment 
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| Now 55 Trensen, peer, 1753 


* a aptus acutit 
Marius horum haminum; wider poſit, eo quod 
 Ro/trenbitonſo togn arflurt, & mals laxus ' 

. Jn. pede culttus heret':—at ingenium * 
Luculto lutrt * fob! IT | Joo 


n Jour fiend bs paſſionate ; dechops. unfit . 
For the briſk petulance of modern wit: 
| His hair ill cut, his robe that auk ward. flows, 
Or his large ſhoes, to. raillery e 4 
The man. 
- But underneath this rough uncouth diſguiſe, 
M SY. oo e knowledge. lies. | 


St 1 ERANCIS 


EEE are many e "al, which 
though they are comparatively trivial, and 


may be acquired by. {mall abilities, are yet of 
great importance in our commonyatercourſe with 
men. Of this, kind ig that general. courteſ), 


Which is called Goop BREEDING; 3.2 name, by 
| which, 
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which, as an artificial excellence, it is at once 
characteriſed and recommended. 

Good Breeding, as it is generally employed 
in the gratification of vanity, a paſſion almoſt 
univerſally predominant, is more highly prized 
by the majority than any other; and he who 
wants it, though he may be preſerved from con- 
tempt by inconteſtible ſuperiority either of virtue 
or of parts, will yet be regarded with malevo- 
lence, and avoided as an enemy with whom it is 
dangerous to combat. 

In ſome inſtances, indeed, the enmity of others 
DR. cannot be avoided without the participation of 
guilt; but then it is the enmity of thoſe, with 
whom neither virtue nor wiſdom can defire to 
aſſociate : and good breeding may generally be 
'S» WH practiſed upon more eaſy and more honourable 
terms, than . acquieſcence in the detraction of 
malice ox the adulation of ſervility, the obſcenity 
ſe, ¶ of a letcher or the blaſphemy of an infidel. Dif- 
agreeable truths may be ſuppreſſed; and when - 
C13 they can be ſuppreſſed without guilt, they can- 
| not innocently be uttered ; the boaſt of vanity 
hich may be ſuffered without {gyere reprehenſion, and 
and the prattle of abſurdity may be heard without 
et of expreſhons of contempt. 
with Ir happens, indeed, ſomewhat unfortapately, 
teſj / that the practice of good breeding, however 
2, b neceſſary, is obſtructed by the poſſeſſion of more 
hich f Vol. III. H valuable 
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valuable talents ; and that great integrity, de- 
licacy, ſenſibility, and ſpirit, exalted genius, 
and extenſive learning, frequently render men 

ill-bred. 5 
PETRARCH relates, that his admirable friend 
and cotemporary, DaN TE ALIGHER1,' one of 
the moſt exalted and original geniuſes that ever 
appeared, being baniſhed his country, and hav- 
ing retired to the court of a prince Which was 
then the ſanctuary of the unfortunate, was held 
at firſt in great eſteem; but became daily leſs ac- 
ceptable to his patron, by the ſeverity of his man- 
ners and the freedom of his ſpeech. There were 
at the ſame court, many players and buffoons, 
gameſters and debauchees, one of whom, diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his impudence, ribaldry, and ob- 
ſcenity, was greatly careſſed by the reſt; - which 
the prince ſuſpecting DANTE not to be pleaſed 
with, ordered the man to be brought before him, 
and having highly extolled him, turned to 
DanTE and ſaid, „I wonder that this perſon, 
<« who is by ſome deemed a fool, and by others 
a madman, ſhould yet be ſo generally pleaſ- 
“ ing, and ſo generally beloved; when you, 
c who are celebrated for wiſdom, are yet heard 
« without pleaſure, and commended without 
&. friendſhip.” Lou would ceaſe to wonder,” 
replied DanTE, © if you conſidered, that a 
ce conformity of character is the ſource of 
6 friendſhip.” 
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« friendſhip.” This ſarcaſm, which had all 
the force of truth, and all the keenneſs of wit, 
was: intolerable; and DanTE was immedi- 
ately diſgraced and baniſhed, 

Bor by this anſwer, though the indignation 
which produced it was founded on virtue, DanTE 
probably gratified his own vanity, as much as 
he mortified that of others: it was the petulant 
reproach of reſentment and pride, which is al- 
ways retorted with rage; and not the ſtill voice 
of REAsON, which is heard with complacency 
and reverence: if DANTE intended reformation, 
his anſwer was not wiſe; if he did not intend 
reformation, his anſwer was not good. 

GREaTdelicacy, ſenſibility, and penetration, 
do not leſs obſtruct the practice of good breeding 
than integrity. Perſons thus qualified, not only 
diſcover proportionably more faults and failings 
in the characters which they examine, but are 
more diſguſted with the faults and failings which 
theydiſcover: the common topics of converſation 
are too trivial to engage their attention; the va- 


rious turns of fortune that have lately happened 


at a game at Whiſt, the hiſtory of a ball at Tun- 
bridge or Bath, a deſcription of lady Fanny's 
jewels and lady Kitty's vapours, the journals of 
a horſe- race or a cock- match, and diſquiſitions 
on the game act or the ſcarcity of partridges, are 
ſubjects upon which men of delicate taſte do not 
always chuſe to declaim, and on which they 

H 2 cannot 
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cannot patiently hear the declamation of others. 


But they ſhould remember, that their impatience 
is the impotence of reaſon and the prevalence of 
vanity ; that if they fit ſilent and reſerved, 
wrapped up in the contemplation of their own 
dignity, they will in their turn be deſpiſed and 
hated by thoſe whom they hate and deſpiſe; and 
with better reaſon, for perverted power ought to 
be more odious than debility. To hear with 
patience, and to anſwer with civility, ſeems to 


comprehend all the good breeding of conver- 


ſation; and in proportion as this is eaſy, ſilence 
and inattention are without excuſe. 

HE, who does not practiſe good breeding, 
will not find himſelf conſidered as the object of 
good breeding by others. There is, however, 
A ſpecies of ruſticity, which it is not leſs abſurd 
than injurious to treat with contempt: this 
ſpecies- of ill breeding is become almoſt pro- 
verbially the characteriſtic of a ſcholar z nor 
ſhould it be expected, that he who is deeply 
attentive to an abſtruſe ſcience, or who em- 
ploys any of the three great faculties of the 
ſoul, the memory, the imagination, or the 
judgment, in the cloſe perſuit of their ſeveral 
objects, ſhould have ſtudied punctilios of form 
and ceremony, and be equally able to ſhine at 
a route and in the ſchools. That the bow of 
a chronologer, and the compliment of an aftro- 
nomer, ſhould be improper ar uncouth, can- 

not 
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not be thought ſtrange to thoſe, who duly con- 
fider the narrowneſs of our faculties, and the 
impoſſibility of attaining univerſal excellence. 

EQUALLY excufeable, for the ſame reaſons, 
are that abſence of mind, and that forgetfulneſs 
of place and perſon, to which ſcholars are fo 
frequently ſubject. When Lewis XIV. was 
one day lamenting the death of an old comedian 
whom he highly extolled, Yes,” replied 
BoiLEAvU, in the preſence of madam MainTEe- 
NON, * he performed tolerably well in the deſ- 
&« picable pieces of SCARRON, which are now 
« deſervedly forgotten even in the provinces.” 

As every condition of life, and every turn of 
mind, has ſome peculiar temptation and propen- 
ſity to evil, let not the man of uprightneſs and 
honeſty be moroſe and ſurly in his practice of 
virtue; let not him, whoſe delicacy and pene- 
tration diſcern with diſguſt thoſe imperfections 
in others from which he himſelf is not free, in- 
dulge perpetual peeviſhneſs and diſcontent; nor 
let learning and knowledge be pleaded as an ex- 
cuſe fornot condeſcending to the common offices 
and duties of civil life : for as no man ſhould be 
WELL-BRED, at the expence of his VIRTUE ; 
no man ſhould practiſe virtue, fo as to deter 
others from IMITATION. 


2 


H 3 Nox. 
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Nums, 88. SATURDAY, September 8, 1753. 


A enpergue relingui 
Sela fubi, ſemper longam incomi tata videtur 
Ire viam Virs, 


— She ſeems alone, 
To wander in her ſleep, thro' ways unknown, 


 Guileleſs and dark. — DRYDEN, 
N EWTON, whoſe power of inveſtigat- 
ing nature few will deny.to have been 
ſuperior to their own, confeſſes, that he cannot 
account for gravity, the firſt principle of his 
ſyſtem, as a property communicable to matter ; 
or conceive the phenomena ſuppoſed to be the 
effects of ſuch a principle, to be otherwiſe pro- 
duced, than by the immediate and perpetual 
influence of the ALMIGHTY : and, perhaps, 
thoſe who moſt attentively conſider the phe- 
nomena of the moral and natural world, will 
be moſt inclined to admit the agency of in- 
viſible beings. 
_ In dreams, the mind appears to be wholly 
paſſive; for dreams are fo far from being the 
effect of a voluntary effort, that we neither 
know of what we ſhall dream, nor whether 
we ſhall dream at all. VP 
Tux human mind does not, indeed, appear 
to have any power equal to ſuch an effect; for 
| the 
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the ideas conceived in dreams without the inter- 
vention of ſenfible objects, are much more per- 
fect and ſtrong than can be formed at other 
times by the utmoſt effort of the moſt lively 
imagination: and it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed, that 
the mind is more vigorous when we ſleep, than 
when we are awake; eſpecially if it be true, as 
I have before remarked, that © in fleep the 
«© power of memory is wholly ſuſpended, and 
te the underſtanding is employed only about 
e ſuch objects as preſent themſelves, without 
comparing the paſt with the preſent;” except 
we judge of the ſoul by a maxim which ſome 
deep philoſophers have held concerning horſes, 


that when the tail is cut off, the reſt of the mem- 


bers become more ſtrong. 

Id lunacy, as in dreams, ideas are conceived: 
which material objects do not excite; and which 
the force of imagination, exerted by a voluntary 
effort, cannot form: but the mind of the lunatic, 
beſides being impreſſed with the images of 
things that do not fall under the cognizance of 
is ſenſes, is prevented from receiving corre- 
ſponding images from thoſe that do. When 
the viſionary monarch looks round upon his 
cloaths which he has decorated with the ſpoils. 
of his bed, his mind does not conceive the: 
ideas of rags and ſtraw, but of velvet, em- 
broidery, and gold; and when he gazes at the 
bounds of. his cell, the image impreſſed upon 

H. 4. his 
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his mind is ndt that of a naked wall which in- 
cloſes an area of ten feet ſquare; but of wain- 
ſcot, and painting, and tapeſtry, the bounds 
of a ſpacious apartment adorned with magni- 
ficent furniture, and crowded with ſplendid 
dependants. 

Or the lunatic it is alſo univerſally true, 
that his underſtanding is perverted to evils, 
which a mere perverſion of the underſtanding 
does not neceſſarily imply: he either fits torpid 
in deſpair, or is buſied in the contrivance or 
the execution of miſchief. But if lunacy is 
ultimately produced by mere material cauſes, 
is is difficult to ſhew, why miſery or malevo- 
tence ſhould always be complicated with ab- 
ſurdity; why madneſs ſhould not ſometimes 
produce inſtances of frantic and extravagant 
. kindneſs, of a benevolent purpoſe formed upon 
erroneous principles and perſued by ridiculous 
means, and of an honeſt and harmleſs chear- 
fulneſs ariſing from the fancied felicity of 
others. | | 

A LUNATIC is, indeed, ſometimes merry, 
but the merry lunatic is never kind; his ſport 
Is always miſchief; and miſchief is rather aggra- 
vated than atoned by wantonneſs; his diſpo- 
ſition is always evil in proportion to the height 
of his phrenzy: and upon this occaſion it 
may be remarked, that if every approach to 
madneſs is a deviation to ill, every deviation 

| f to 
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to ill may be conſidered as an approach to 
madneſs. 

AMONG other unaccountable phenomena in 

lunacy, is the invincible abſurdity of opinion 
with reſpect to ſome ſingle object, while the 
mind operates with its full vigour upon every 
other: it ſometimes happens, that when this 
object is preſented to the mind, reaſon is thrown 
quite out of her ſeat, and the perverſion of the 
underſtanding for a time becomes general ; but 
ſometimes it ſtill continues to be perverted but 
in part, and the abſurdity itſelf is defended with 
all the force of regular argumentation. 
A MosT extraordinary inſtance of this kind 
may now be communicated to the public, with- 
out injury. to a good man, or a good cauſe 
which he ſucceſsfully maintained. 

M. SIMON Browne, adiſſenting teacher of 
exemplary life and eminent intellectual abilities, 
after having been ſome time ſeized with melan- 
choly, deſiſted from the duties of his function, 
and could not be perſuaded to join in any act of 
worſhip either public or private, His friends 
often, urged him to account for this change in 
bis conduct, at which they expreſſed the utmoſt 
grief and aſtoniſhment ; and after much im- 
portunity he told them, „that he had fallen 
« under the ſenſible diſpleaſure of GOD, 
* who had cauſed his rational ſoul gradually 
* to periſh, and left him only an animal life 


H 5 . in 
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« jn common with brutes ; that it was, there- 
<« fore, prophane for him to pray, and incon- 
e gruous to be preſent at the prayers of others,” 

In this opinion; however abſurd, he was in- 
flexible, at a time when all the powers of his 
mind ſubſiſted in their full vigour, when his 
conceptions wereclear, and his reaſoning ſtrong, 

Bz1NG once importuned to fay grace at the 
table of a friend, he excuſed himſelf many 
times; but the requeſt being ſtill repeated, 
and the company kept ſtanding, he diſcovered 
evident tokens of diſtreſs, and, after ſome irre- 
ſolute geſtures and heſitation, expreſſed with 
great fervor this ejaculation: «© Moſt merci- 
ful and almighty GOD, let thy ſpirit, which 
&© moved upon the face of the waters when 
66 there was no light, deſcend upon me; that 
ee from this darkneſs there may riſe up a man 
“ to praiſe thee!” 

Bur the moſt aftonifhing proof both of his 
intellectual excellence and defect, is, A de- 
« fence of the RELIGION of NATURE and the 
© CHRISTIAN REVELATION, in anſwer to 
„ 'Tindal's Chriſtianity as old as the Crea- 
& tion, and his dedication of it to the late 
queen. The book is univerſally allowed to be 

the beſt which that controverſy produced, and 
the dedication is as folloys ; 


© MADAM, 
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.-<,Mapan, 
66 F all the extraordinary things that have 
been tendered to your royal hands ſince 
« your firſt happy arrival in Britain, it may be 


cc 


4 boldly ſaid, what now beſpeaks your majeſty's 
t acceptance is the chief. 
&© (Nor in itſelf indeed; it is a trifle un- 


«-worthy. your exalted rank, and what will 


“ hardly prove an entertaining amuſement to 


one of your majeſty's deep penetration, exact 


judgment, and fine taſte, 

«© BUT on account of the author, who is the 
«- firſt being of the kind, and yet without a 
% name. 

« HE was once a man; and of ſome little 
« name; but of no worth, as his preſent unpa- 
© ralleled caſe makes but too manifeſt : for by 
e the immediate hand of an avenging GOD, 
« his very thinking ſubſtance has for more than 
ſeven years been continually waſting away, 
e till it is wholly periſhed out of him, if it be 
not utterly come to nothing. None, no not 
the leaſt remembrance of its very ruins, re- 
mains, not the ſhadow of an idea is left, nor 
any ſenſe that, ſo much as one ſingle one, 
perfect or imperfect, whole or diminiſhed, 


* perceived by it. 
H 6- 
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ever did appear to a mind within him, or was 


46 SUCH? 


— — — — 
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« SUCH a preſent from ſuch a thing, however 
worthleſs in itſelf, may not be wholly unac- 
ceptable to your majeſty, the author being 
ſuch as hiſtory cannot parallel: and if the 
fact, which is real and no fiction, nor wrong 
conceit, obtains credit, it muſt be recorded 
as the moſt memorable and indeed aſtoniſh- 
ing event in the reign of GEORGE the ſecond, 
that a tract compoſed by ſuch a thing was 


_ preſented to the illuſtrious CARoLINE; his 
royal conſort needs not be added; fame, if 


I am not miſinformed, will tell that with 
pleaſure to all ſucceeding times. | 

«« He has been informed, that your majeſty's 
piety is as genuine and eminent, as your ex- 
cellent qualities are great and conſpicuous. 
This can, indeed, be truly known to the 
greater ſearcher of hearts only; Hz alone, 
who can look into them, can diſcern if they 
are fincere, and the main intention corre- 
ſponds with the appeatance; and your ma- 
jeſty cannot take it amiſs, if ſuch an author 
hints, that His ſecret approbation is of 
infinitely greater value than the commen- 


dation of men, who may be eaſily miſtaken 
and are too apt to flatter their ſuperiors. 


« BUT if he has been told the truth, ſuch a 
caſe as his will certainly ſtrike your majeſty 
with aſtoniſhment, and may raife that com- 
«© miſeration 


— — — 
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«, miſeration in your royal breaſt which 


in vain endeavoured. to excite in thoſe of his 


ce friends; who, by the moſt unreaſonable and 
“e ill- founded conceit in the world, have ima- 
« gined, that a thinking being could for ſeven 
« years together live a ſtranger to its own 
«© powers, exerciſes, operations and ſtate, and 


„to what the great God has been doing in it 


and to it. 

“ Ir your majeſty, in your moſt n ad- 
« dreſs to the KING of KINGS, ſhould think of 
& ſo ſingular a caſe, you may, perhaps, make 
& jt your devout requeſt, that the reign of your 
beloved ſovereign and - conſort may be re- 
© nowned to all poſterity by the recovery of a 
© ſoul now in the utmoſt ruin, the reſtoration 
ce of one utterly loſt at preſent amongſt men. 
Ay ſnould this caſe affect your royal breaſt, 
vou will recommend it to the piety and prayers 
< of all the truly devout, ho have the honour 
< to be known to your majeſty: many ſuch 
<<. doubtleſs there are; though courts are not 
„ uſually the places where the devout.reſort, or 
* wheredeyotion reigns, And it is not impro- 
<< bable, that multitudes of the pious through- 
out the land may take a caſe to heart, that 
© under your majeſty's patronage comes thus 
„recommended. 

* CouLDſuch a favour as this reſtoration be 
th obtained from HEAVEN by the prayers of 

) © your 
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4 your majeſty, with what a tranſport of grati- 

56 tude would the recovered being throw himſelf 

at your majeſty's feet, and adoring the Divine 

„ PoWER and GRAcx, profeſs himſelf, 

5 « MAD AM, 

« Your majefty's moſt obliged 
«© and dutiful ſervant.” 


Tus dedication, which is no where feeble 
or abſurd, but in the places where the object of 
his phrenzy was immediately before him, his 
friends found means to ſuppreſs; wiſely conſider- 
ing, that a book, to which it ſhould be prefixed, . 
would certainly be condemned without exami- 
nation; for few would have required ſtronger. 
evidence of its inutility, than that the author by 
his dedication appeared to be mad. The copy, 
however, was: preſerved, and has been tran- 
fcribed into the blank leaves before one of the 
books which is now in the library of a friend to 
this undertaking, who is not leſs diſtinguiſhed 
by his merit than his rank, and who recom- 
mended it as a literary curioſity, which was in 
danger of being loſt for want of a n in 
wiyen it might be preſerved. 
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K Nous. 89. TutsDar, September 11, 1753. 


Præcipua tamen ejus in commovendd miſeratione 
virtus, ut quidam in hac eum parte omnibus ejuſdets 
operis autoribus preferant. QUINTILIAN» 


His great excellence was in moving compaſ- 
5 fion, with reſpect to which many give him the 
- firſt place of all the writers of that kind, 


To the ADVENTURER. 
SIR, 

T T is uſual for ſcholars to lament, with indiſ- 
| . criminating regret, the devaſtations com- 
ö mitted on ancient libraries, by accident and time 

by ſuperſtition, ignorance, and gothiciſm : but 
| the loſs is very far from being in all cafes equally 
þ irreparable, as the want of ſome kinds of books 
; may be much more eaſily ſupplied than that of 
| others. By the interruption that ſometimes hap- 

pens in the ſucceſſion of philoſophical opinions, 
the mind is emancipated from traditionary ſy- 
ſtems, recovers its native elaſticity which had 
been-benumbed by cuſtom, begins to examine 
with freedom and freſh vigour, and to follow 
truth inſtead of authority. The loſs of writings, 
therefore, in which reaſoning is concerned, is 

| 3 not, | 
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not, perhaps, ſo great an evil to mankind, as 
of thoſe which deſcribe characters and facts. 
Joo be deprived of the laſt books of Livy, of 
the ſatires of ARCHILOCHUs, and the comedies 

of MENANDER, is a greater misfortune to the 

republic of literature, than if the logic and 
the phyſics of AR1sTOTLE had never deſcended 
to poſterity. 

Two of your ee Mr. ADvEN- 

- TURER; of great judgment and genius, very 
juſtly thought that they ſhould adorn their 
lucubrations by publiſhing, one of them a frag- 
ment of SAPPHo, and the other an old Grecian 
hymn to the Goddeſs HEALTH: and, indeed, 
I conceive it to be a very important uſe of your 
paper, to bring into common light thoſe beauti- 
ful remains of ancient art, which by their 
preſent ſituation are deprived of that univerſal 

admiration they ſo juſtly deſerve, and are only 
the ſecret enjoyment of a few curious readers, 

In imitation, therefore, of the examples I have 
Juſt mentioned, I ſhall ſend you, for the inſtruc- 
tion and entertainment of your readers, a frag- 
ment of SIMONIDEs and of MENANDER, 

' SIMONIDES was celebrated by the ancients for 
the ſweetneſs, correCtneſs and purity of his ſtyle, 
and his irreſiſtible {kill in moving the paſſions. 
It is a ſufficient panegyric that PLATo often men- 
tions him with approbation. DioNYsivs places 

him 
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him among thoſe poliſhed writers, who excel 
in a ſmooth volubility, and flow on, like plen- 
e teous and perennial rivers, in a courſe of even 
« and uninterrupted harmony.“ 0 

Ir is to this excellent critic that we are in- 
debted for the preſervation of the following paſ- 
ſage, the tenderneſs and elegance of which 
ſcarcely need be pointed out to thoſe who have 
taſte and ſenſibility. DANA, being by her 
mercileſs father incloſed in a cheſt and thrown 
into the ſea with her child, 'the poet proceeds 
thus to relate her diſtreſs : | 


"Ore Xapraxa & dνꝰα] dive 
Beeun Tvewv, xumbtiox 0 MNuva 
Aziuari Seite. x adiayrout 
IIageicug, Gyupi v Tlepodi Bake 
i xi fimev TE——— Q Tv, 
Otoy & x, Tavov. ou 0 aure yon abna 
"Hrogi xvaroey & dr dt, 
Xaaxeoyomp It, vr, 
Kant Te Iwpw. ov N, avant 
Trregbe Trav xouar Bube 
TIaetovro; xduar - 3x aye 
Ou”  avius pboyyuv, wophuptc 
K elwuevo; iv xAaviti, Tpoownov nancy, 
Ei de Tot deny To ys Jewov nv, 
| Kai xiv j pnuatuv v 
"Ymeixes Jag. Kenoum, eds ge-, 
Eider 0% Tovlog, evderu duc poy nay, 
WHEN 


* 
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 WraN'+the raging wind began to roar, and 
the waves to beat ſo violently on the cheſt as to 
threaten to overſet it, ſhe threw her arm fondly 


around PERSEVUs, and ſaid, the tears trickling 


down her cheeks, O my fon, what ſorrows 
© do Lundergo } But thou art wrapt-in a deep 


« ſlumber ; thou ſleepeſt ſoundly like a ſucking 


child, in this joyleſs habitation, in this dark 
« anddreadful night, lighted only by the glim- 
« merings of the moon! Covered with thy 
purple mantle, thou regardeſt not the waves 
that daſh around thee, nor the whiſtling of 


te the winds. O thou beauteous babe! If thou 
6 wert ſenfible of this calamity, thou wouldeſt 


<< bend thy tender ears to my complaints. Sleep 
6 on, I beſeech thee, O my child! Sleep, with 
„him, O ye billows! and fleep likewiſe my 
« diſtreſs}? 

TRHOSE who would dende full idea o the deli- 
cacy o the Greek, ſhould attentively conſider 
the following happy imitation of it, which, I 
have reaſon to believe, is not ſo extenſively 
known or ſo warmly admired as it ought to be; 
and which, indeed, far excels the original. 

THe poet, having pathetically painted a great 
| princeſs taking leave of an affectionate huſband 
on his death-bed, and endeavouring afterwards 
to comfort her inconſolable family, adds the 
following particular, 

| His 
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His conatibus occupata, ocellos 

Guttis lucidulis adhuc madentes 

Convertit, puerum ſopore vinctum 

Dua nutrix placido fink fovebat : 

„ Dormis,” inquiit, O miſelle, nec te 
Jultus exanimes, ſilentiumque 
„Per longa atria comment, nec ullo 

& Fratrum tangeris, aut meo dolore; 

& Nec ſentis patre deſtitutus ills, 

& Dui geſtans genibuſue brachiove, 

& Aut formans lepidam tuam loquelam, 

*« Tecum mille modis ineptiebat. 

&« Tu dormis, volitantque qui ſolebant 

& Riſus, in roſeis tuis labellis.——— 

& Dormi, parvitte ! nec mali dolores 

& Oui matrem cruciant tuæ quietis 

« Rumpant ſomnia. — Quando, quando, tales 
„ Redibunt ocults meis ſopores ]“ 


* 


The contraſt bet wixt the inſenſibility of the in- 
fant and the agony of the mother; her obferving 
that the child is unmoved with what was moft 
likely to affect him, the ſorrows of his little 
brothers, the many mournful countenances, 
and the diſmal ſilence that reigned throughout 
| the 


* —_—_— 
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the court ; the circumſtances of the father play- 
ing with the child. on his knees or in his arms, 
and teaching him to ſpeak; are ſuch delicate 
maſter- ſtrokes of nature and parental tenderneſs, 
as ſhew the author is intimately acquainted-with 
the human heart, and with thoſe little touches 
of paſſion that are beſt calculated to move it. 
. The affectionate wilh of “ dormi, parvule !” 
is plainly imitated from the fragment of Siuo- 
NIDES; but the ſudden exclamation that follows, 

* when, O when, ſhall I ſleep like this in- 
&« fant!” is entirely the property of the author, 
and worthy of, though not excelled by any of the 
ancients. It is making the moſt artful and the 
moſt ſtriking uſe of the ſlumber of the child; to 
aggravate and heighten by compariſon the reſt- 
leſſneſs of the mother's ſorrow ; it is the fineſt 
and ſtrongeſt way of ſaying, „my grief will 
« never ceaſe, that has ever been uſed. I 
think it not exaggeration to affirm, that in this 
little poem are united the pathetic of EURIPIDEs 
and the elegance of CaTULLUs. It affords a 
judicious example of the manner in which the 
ancients ought to be imitated ; not by uſing their 
expreſſions and epithets, which is the common 


method, butby catching a portion of their ſpirit, 


and adapting their images and ways of thinking 
to new ſubjects. The generality of thoſe who 
have propoſed CAT ULLUSs for their pattern, even 

the 
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the beſt of the modern Latin poets of Italy, ſeem 
to think they have accompliſhed their deſign, by 
introducing many florid diminutives, ſuch as 
« tenellula, and columbula:“ but there is a 
purity and ſeverity of ſtile, a temperate and 
auſtere manner in CATULLUs, which nearly 
reſembles that of his cotemporary LucRETIUsS, 
and is happily copied by the author of the poem 
which has produced theſe reflections. When- 
ever, therefore, we fit down to compoſe, we 
ſhould aſk ourſelves in the words of Loncinus 
a little altered; „ How would Homer or 
«© PLATo0, DEMOSTHENES. or THUCYDIDEsS, 
“ have expreſſed themſelves on this occaſion ; 
allowing for the alteration of our cuſtoms, and 
« the different idioms of our reſpective lan- 
“ guages? This would be following the an- 
cients, without tamely treading in their foot- 
ſteps; this would be making the ſame glorious 
uſe of them that RAcix E has done of EuxIPIèDES 
in his Pf DRA and IPHIGENIA, and that Mir - 
TON has done of the PRoMETHEvs of Eschv- 
LUS in the character of SATAN, 

Ir you ſhould happen not to lay aſide this 
paper, among the refuſe of your correſpondence, 
as the offspring of pedantry and a blind fondneſs 
for antiquĩty; or rather, if your readers can en- 
dure the ſight of ſo much Greek, though ever ſo 
ATTIC; I may, perhaps, trouble you again 

with 
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with a few reflections on the character of Mx- 
NANDER, | 


FF Wy nt 


Mr. ADvENTURER, 


Yours, 


_ PaLz2oPHILUsS, 
NWNMNWNN NNO NN NN 
NuMB. 90. SATURDAY, September 15, 1753. 


Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
Fitherium ., atque aurai fumplicis ignem. 
VIRGIL, 


3 length of time, 
The ſcurf is worn N of each committed 


crime; ain! 
No ſpeck is left of their babituril; * 


But the pure ther of the ſoul remains. 
"DRYDEN, 


Too the ADVENTURER. 


8 1 R, 


OTHING ſooner 1 0 the ridiculous 
triumph of human vanity, than reading 


thoſe paſſages of the greateſt writers, in which 
-they 
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they ſeemrieprived of that noble ſpirit that in- 
ſpires them in other parts; and where, inſtead 
of invention and grandeur, we meet with no- 
thing but flatneſs and inſipidity. 

Tx pain I have felt in obſerving a lofty ge- 
nius thus ſink.beneath itſelf, has often made me 
wiſh, that theſe unworthy ſtains could be blotted 
from their works, and * them perfect * 
immaculate. 

1'wenT to bed a few nights ago, „ full of theſe 
thoughts, and cloſed the evening, as I frequently 
do, with reading a few lines in VI & CIL. Lac- 
cidentally opened that part of the ſixth book, 
where ANCHISEs recounts to his ſon the various 
methods of purgation which the ſoul undergoes 
in the next world, to cleanſe it from the filth 
is has contracted by its connection with the 
body, and to deliver the pure etherial eſſence 
from the vicious tincture of mortality. This 
was ſo much like my evening's ſpeculation, that 
it inſenſibly mixed and incorporated with it, 
and as ſoon as 1 fell aſleep, formed itſelf into 
the following dream. 

Iron myſelf in an inſtant in the midi of 
a temple which was built with all that magni- 
ficentfimplicity thatdiſtinguiſhes the productions 
of the ancients. At the eaſt end was raiſed an 
altar, on each fide of which ſtood a prieſt, who 
ſeemed Preparing to ſacrihce, On the altar was 
kindled 
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kindled a fire, from which aroſe the brighteſt 
flame I had ever beheld. - The light which it 
diſpenſed, though remarkably ftrong and clear, 
was not quivering and'dazzling, but ſteady and 
uniform, and diffuſed a purple radiance througn 
the whole edifice, not * n my er 
of the morning. 

- WriLE I ſtood fixed in ee my at- 
tention was awakened by the blaſt of a trumpet 
that ſho6k the whole temple ; but it carried a 
certain ſweetneſs in its ſound, wich mellowed 
and tempered the natural ſhrillneſs of that in- 
ſtrument. After it had ſounded thrice, the being 
whoblew it, habited accordingto the deſcription 
of Faux by the antients, iſſued a proclamation 
to the following purpoſe: By command of 
4 ApoOLLO and the Musks, all who have eve 
% made any pretenſions to fame by their 
% writings, are enjoined to ſacrifice upon the 
c altar in this temple, thoſe parts of their 
& works, which have hitherto been preſerved 
& to their infamy, that their names may 
& deſcend ſpotleſs and unſullied to poſterity. 
c For this ; purpoſe ' ARISTOTLE and Lox- 
6 Ns are appointed chief prieſts, who 
« are to ſee that no improper oblations are 
“ made, and no proper ones concealed ; and 
& for the more eaſy performance of this office, 
6 they are allowed to chuſe as their aſſiſtants 

«© vhomſoever 
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« whomſoever they ſhall think worthy. of the 
function.“ 

As ſoon as this proclamation was made, I 
turned my eyes with inexpreſſible delight to- 
wards the two. prieſts; but was ſoon robbed of 
the pleaſure of looking at them by a croud of 
people running up to offer their ſervice. Theſe 
found to be a groupe of French critics; but 
their offers were rejected by both prieſts with 
the utmoſt indignation, and their whole works 
were thrown on the altar, and reduced to aſhes 
in an inſtant. The two prieſts then looked 
round, and choſe, with-a-few. others, Hor ace 
and QUINTILIAN from among the.Remans, 
and App1s0N from the Engliſh, as their prin- 
cipal aſſiſtants. 

Tx firſt who came forward with his offering, 
by the loftineſs of his demeanor was ſoon diſ 
covered to be HoMER. He approached the 
altar agith great majeſty, and delivered to Lox- 
| GINUS thoſe parts of his ODYssEy, which have 
been cenſured as improbable tions, and the ri- 
diculous narratives of old age, LonGmnus was 
preparing for. the ſacrifice, but obſerving that 
ARISTOTLE did not ſeem willing to aſſiſt him in 
the office, he returned them to the venerable old 
bard with great deference, ſaying, that © they 
« were indeed the tales of old age, but it was 
the old age of HoMER.“ 

Vor. III. I VIRGIL 
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VIICOII appeared next, and approached the 
altar with a modeſt dignity in his gait and 
countenance peculiar to himſelf; and to the 
ſurpriſe of all committed his whole NET to 
the flames. But it was immediately reſcued by 
two Romans, whom J. found to be Tucca and 
Varivs, who ran with precipitation to the 
altar, delivered the poem from deſtruction, and 
carried off the author between them, repeating 
that glorious boaſt of about forty lines at the 


beginning of the third Georgi: 


— tan via e; qua me quague poſſim 
Tallere humo, victorgue uirim volitare per ora, 
Primus ego in patriam mecum, &c. 


ArrER him moſt of the Greek and Roman 
authors proceeded to the altar, and · ſurrendered 
with great modeſty and humility the moſt faulty 
part of their works. One circumſtance was 
obſervable, that the ſacrifice always increaſed 
in proportion as the author had ventured to de- 
viate from a judicious imitation. of Houxx. 
The latter Roman authors, who ſeemed almoſt 
to have loſt fight of him, made ſo large offer- 
ings, that ſome of their works, which were 
before very voluminous, ſhrunk into the com- 
paſs of a primer. 


IT 
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IT gave me the higheſt ſatisfaction to ſee 
PriLosoPHy thus cleared from erroneous 
principles, HisToRY-purged of falſehood, Po- 
ETRY of fuſtian, and nothing left-in each but 
GENIUS, SENSE, and TRUrk. 

I MARKED with particular attention the 
ſeveral offerings of the moſt eminent Engliſh 
writers. CHAUCER gave up his obſcenity, 
and then delivered his works to DRYDEN, to 
clear them from the rubbiſh that encumbered 
them. DrvyDEen executed his taſk with great 
addreſs, ** and,” as AppisoN ſays of VireiL 
in his.Georgics, ** tofſed about his dung with 
“an air of gracefulneſs: he not only repair- 
ed the injuries of time, but threw in a thou- 


ſand new graces. He then advanced towards 


the altar himſelf, and delivered up a large pa- 
quet, which contained many plays, and ſome 
poems. The paquet had a label affixed to 
it, which bore this inſcription, To Po- 

e yerty.” | 
SHAKESPEARE carried to the altar a long 
firing of puns, marked The Taſte of the 
Age,“ a ſmall parcel of bombaſt, and a pretty 
large bundle of incorrectneſs Notwithſtanding 
the ingenuous air with which he made this of- 
tering, ſome officiates at the altar accuſed him 
of concealing certain pieces, and mentioned the 
London Prodigal, Sir Thomas Cromwell, The 
Yorkſhire Tragedy, &c. The poet replied, 
I 2 that 
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*« that as thoſe pieces were unworthy to be pre- 
&« ſerved, he ſhould ſee them conſumed to aſhes 
Vith great pleaſure; but that he was wholly 
innocent of their original,” The two.chief 
prieſts interpoſed in this diſpute, and diſmiſſed 


obſerving, that the pieces in queſtion could not 
poſſibly be his, for that the failings of SHAKE- 
SPEARE were like thoſe of Homer, „ whoſe 
c genius, whenever it ſubſided, might be com- 
&« pared to the ebbing of the ocean, which left 
% a mark upon its ſhores, to ſhew to what a 
„height it. was ſometimes carried.“ ARIS“ 
TOTLE concurred: in this opinion, and added, 
&« that although SHAKESPEARE was quite 
ignorant of that exact ceconomy of the ſtage, 
© which is ſo remarkable in the Greek writers, 
yet the meer ſtrength of his genius had in 
$ many points carried him infinitely beyond 
g ec them.” 

Mi1LTo gave up a few errors in his PaR a- 
| .DISE LosT, and the ſacrifice was attended with 
| great decency by Appison. Orwax and 
| Row threw their comedies upon the altar, 

and. BEAUMONT gnd FLETCHER the two laſt 
a As of many of their pieces. They were fol- 
lowed by Tom DuURFEY, ETHEREGE, Wr- 

CHERLEY, and feveral other dramatic writers, 

who made ſuch large contributions, that they 
' ſet the altar in a blaze. 


Ng" 


AMONG 


the poet with many compliments; Lox GIN US 


nm « « tl. 
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AMONG theſe I was ſurprized to ſee an au- 
thor with much politeneſs in his behaviours 
and ſpirit in his countenance, tottering under 
an-unwieldy burden. As he approached I diſ- 


covered him to be Sir. Joun VAN BRUGRH, and 


could not but ſmile, when, on his committing 
his heavy load to the flames, it proved to bs 
4 His ſkill in Architecture.“ 

Po E advanced towards A DD1$ON, and deli - 
vered with great humility thoſe lines written ex- 
preſsly againſt him, ſo remarkable for their ex- 
cellence and their cruelty, repeating this couplet; 


« Curſt be the verſe, how well focer it flow, 
% That tends to make one worthy man my foe.” 


Tux ingenuous critic inſiſted on his taking 
them again: for, ſaid he, my aſſociates 
„ at the altar, particularly Horace, would 
4 never permit a line of ſo excellent a ſatyriſt 


© to be conſumed, The many compliments 


“ paid me in other parts of your works, am- 
« ply compenſate for this flight indignity. 
And be aſſured, that no little pique or miſ- 
6 underſtanding ſhall ever make me a foe to 
„genius.“ Porz bowed in ſome confuſion, 
and promiſed to ſubſtitute a fictitious name at 
leaſt, which was all that was left in his power. 
He then retired, after having made a ſacrifice 


I 3 of 
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of a little paquet of Antitheſes, and ſome 
parts of his Tranſlation of Homer. 


Duni the courſe of theſe oblations, I was 


charmed with the candour, decency, and judg- 
ment, with which all the prieſts diſcharged their 
different functions. They behaved with ſuch 
dignity, that it reminded me of thoſe ages, when 
the. offices of king and prieſt centered in the 
fame perſon. Whenever any of the aſſiſtants 


were at a loſs in any particular cireumſtances, 


they applied to ARISTOTLE,. who ſettled the 
whole buſineſs in an inſtant. 

Bo v the reflections which this pleaſing ſcene 
produced, were ſoon interrupted by a tumul- 
tuous noiſe at the gate of the temple; when 


ſuddenly a rude Hliterate multitude ruſhed in, 
led by Tinpar, MorGan, Chu, and Bo- 


LINGBROKE. The chiefs, whoſe counte- 
nances were impreſſed with rage which art 
could not conceal, forced their Way to the al- 
tar, and amidſt the joyful acclamations of their 
followers threw a large volume into the fire. 
But the triumph was ſhort, and joy and accla- 
mation gave way to filence and aſtoniſhment : 
the volume lay unburt in the midſt of the fire, 


and, as the flames played innocently about it, 


I could difcover written in letters of gold, the 
words, THE BIBLE. At that inſtant my 


ears were raviſhed with the found of more than 


mortal 
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mortal muſic accompanying a hymn ſung by 
inviſible beings, of which I well remember 
the following; verſes: 

K Tg words ef the LORD are pure 
e words; even as the ſilver, which in the earth 
«js tried, and purifred ſeven times in the fire.“ 

«© MMoRE to be defired are they than gold; 
« yea, than much ſine gold: ſweeter alſo than 
«© honey, and the honey-comb,” 

TE united melody of inftruments and 
voices, which formed a concert ſo exquiſite, 
that, as Mil rod ſays, << it might create a ſoul 
c under the ribs of death, threw me into 
ſuch exſtaſies, that I was awakened by their 
violence. 

& | 

I am, SIR, 


Your humble ſervant, 


/ 


CRITO. 


14 Nous. 


* *.. 
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of a little paquet of Antitheſes, and ſome 
parts of his Tranſlation of Homer. 


DuRING the courſe of theſe oblations, I was. 


charmed with the candour, decency, and judg- 
ment, with which all the prieſts diſcharged their 


different functions. They behaved with ſuch. 


dignity, that it reminded me of thoſe ages, when 
the. offices of king and prieſt centered in the 
fame perſon. Whenever any of the aſſiſtants 


were at a loſs in any particular cireumſtances, 


they applied to ARISTOTLE,. who ſettled the 
whole buſineſs in an inſtant. 

Bu v the reflections which this pleaſing ins 
produced, were ſoon interrupted by a tumul- 


tuous noiſe at the gate of the temple; when 
ſuddenly a rude Hliterate - multitude ruſhed in, 
led by Tinpar, MorGan, Cho, and Bo- 


LINGBROKE., The chiefs, whoſe counte- 
nances were impreſſed with rage which art 
could not conceal, forced their Way to the al- 
tar, and amidſt the joyful acclamations of their 


followers threw a large volume into the fire. 


But the triumph was ſhort, and joy and accla- 
mation gave way to filence and aſtoniſhment: 
the volume lay unhurt in the midſt of the fire, 


and, as the flames played innocently about it, 


I could diſcover written in letters of gold, the 
words, IHE BIBLE. At that inſtant my 
cars were raviſhed with ſound of more than 


mortal 


== 
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mortal muſic accompanying a hymn ſung by 
inviſible beings, ..of which I well remember 
the following; verſes: 

* 'THE words ef the LORD are pure 
ce words: even as the ſilver, which in the earth 
is tried, and purifred ſeven times in the fire.“ 

«© MoRE to be deſired are they than gold; 
yea, than much fine gold: ſweeter alſo than 
«© honey, and the honey- comb.“ 

TE united melody of inftruments and 
voices, which formed a concert ſo exquiſite, 
that, as Mir rod ſays, it might create a ſoul 
“ under the ribs of death,” threw .me into 
ſuch exſtaſies, that I was awakened by their 
violence. 

& : | 
I am, SIR, 


Your humble ſervant, 


CRITO.. 


14 Nuns, 
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Nong. 91. TorspAv, September 18, 1753. 


' ———FPatto pius et ſceleratus eodem. Ov1D, 
Thus was the father pious. to a crime. 
|  ADDI80NV. 


T is contended by thoſe who reject CHRI- 
STIANITY, that if revelation had been ne- 
ceſſary as a rule of life to mankind, it would 
have been univerſal; and they are, upon this 
principle, compelled to affirm that only to be a 
rule of life, which is univerſally known, 

Burr no rule of life is univerſally known, ex- 
eept the dictates of conſcience. With reſpeCt to 
particular actions, opinion determines whether 
they are good or ill; and conſcience approves 
or diſapproves, in conſequence of this determina- 
tion, whether it be in favour of truth or falſe- 
hood; Nor can the errors of conſcience be al- 
ways imputed to a criminal neglect of inquiry: 
thoſe, by whom a ſyſtem of moral truths was 


diſcovered through the gloom of paganiſm, have 


been conſidered as prodigies, and regarded by 
ſucceſſive ages with aſtoniſhment and admira- 


tion; and that which immortaliſed one among 


many millions, can ſcarce be thought poſſible to 
all. Men do not uſually ſhut their eyes againſt 


their immediate intereſt, however they may be 


thought 
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thought to wink againſt their duty; and fo little 
does either appear to be diſcoverable by the lighe 
of nature, that where the Divine PREsCRIPs 

TION has either been yith- -held or corrupted, 
ſuperſtition has rendered piety cruel, and error 
has armed virtue . againſt herſelf; miſery has 
been cultivated by. thoſe who have not incurred 
guilt.z and though all men had been innocent, 
they might ſtill have been wretched: 
IN the reign of YAMoniN we- Magnificent, | 
the kingdom of Golconda was depopulated by a a 
peſtilence; and after every. other attempt to 
propitiate the gods had failed, it was believed, 
| according to the ſuperſtition of the .country,. 
| that they required the . ſacrifice of, a virgin of 
royal blood. 
| Ws — that at this time there was no 
| virgin of the royal blood, but TAMIRA the 
: daughter of Y AMoDIN, whom he had betrothed 
k to one of the priuces of his court, intending that 
he. ſhould ſucceed to the throne; for YAMopin 

5 had no ſon, and he was not willing that his em- 

0 pire ſhould deſcend to a woman. . 

y  Yamopin conſidered himſelf not leſs the fa- 
g ther of his people, than. of Tamira;.. and, 
therefore, with whatever reluctance, determined 
to redeem the life of the public,. with that of the 
individual. He proſtrated himſelf in the temple, 
and inyoked his principal idol as the fountain of 
K life: 
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life: « From thee,” ſaid he, „I have derived 
« my being, and the life which I have propa- 


« pated is thine : when I am about to reftore 


< it, let me remember with gratitude, that I 
poſſeſſed it by thy bounty; and let thy mercy, 


« accept it as a ranſom for my people. 
OKRDERs were given for the facrifice on the 
next day, and Tamira was permitted to diſ- 


poſe of the interval as ſhe pleaſed; She received 
the intimation of her father's pleaſure, without 


much ſurprize; becauſe, as ſhe knew the cuſtom 


of her country, ſhe ſcarce hoped that the de- 
mand of her life would have been delayed ſo. 


long: the fortihed herſelf againſt the-terrors of 


death, by anticipating the honours that would 
be paid.to her memory; and had juft triumphed- 
over the deſire of life, when, upon perceiving 
her lover enter the apartment, ſhe loſt her for- 


titude in'a moment and burft into tears. 


WEN they were alone, after his eyes had 


like her's overflowed with ſilent ſorrow, he took 


her hand, and with a look of inexpreſſible anxiety 
and tenderneſs told her, that one expedient was 
yet left, by which her life might be preſerved;. 


that he had bribed a prieſt to his intereſt, by 


whom the ceremonies of marriage. might be i im- 


mediately performed; that on the morrow, as 


ſhe would be no longer a virgin, the propitiation 
of the. m_ could not be effected by her death; 


and 
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and that her father, though for political pur- 
poſes he might appear to be diſpleaſed, would 
yet ſecretly rejoice at an event, which, without 
his concurrence, had delivered him from the 
dreadful obligation of ſacrificing an only child, 
through whom he hoped to tranſmit dominion - 
to his poſterity. 

To this propoſal Tamia, whoſe attachment 
to life was now ſtrengthened by love, and in 
whoſe boſom the regret of precluded pleaſure had - 
ſucceeded to the hope of glory, at length con- 
ſented; but ſhe conſented with all the timidity, 
reluctance, and confuſion, which are produced 
by. a conſciouſneſs of guilt; and the prince him- 
ſelf introduced the man, who was to accompliſh 
the purpoſe both of his ambition and his love, 
with apparent tremor and heſitation. 

On the morrow, when the prieſt ſtood dy 
at the altar to receive the victim, and the king 
commanded his daughter to be brought forth, 
the prince produced her as his wife. Y aMopiN 
food ſome moments in fuſpence; and then diſ- 
miſſing the aſſembly, retired to his palace. After 
having remained about two hours in private, he 
ſent for the prince. The gods, ſaid he, 
though they continue the peſtilence, have 
yet in mercy reſcued my people from the op- 
* preſſion of a tyrant, who appears to conſider 
the life of millions as nothing in competition 
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< with the indulgence of his luſt, his avarice; 


* or his ambition. YAamonpin then com- 
manded him to be put to death, and the ſentence 
was executed the ſame hour. 

TAMIRA now repented in unutterable diſtreſs 
of a crime, by which the pleaſures not only of 
poſſeſſion but hope were precluded; her attach- 


ment to liſe was broken, by the very means 


which ſhe had taken to preſerve it; and as an 


atonement for the forfeit of her virginity, ſhe 
determined to ſubmit to; that law of marriage, 


from which as a princeſs only ſne was exempted, 
and to throw herſelf on the pile by which the 
body of her huſband was to be conſumed. To 
this her father conſented: their aſhes were 
ſcattered ta the winds, and their names were 
forbidden to be repeated. 

Ir by theſe events it is evident; that Yamopin 
diſcerned no law which would have juſtified the 
preſervation of bis daughter and if it is abſurd 
to ſuppoſe his integrity to be vicious, becauſe 
he had: leſs power and opportunity to obtain 
knowledge than, PLATrO; it will follow, that, 
by whatever rule the oblation of human ſactifice 
may be condemned, the conduitt of VAMopix 
which would have produced. ſuch: ſacrifice. was 
morally right, and that of the prince which.pre- 
vented it was morally wrong; that the conſent 
of TAMiRA. to the marriage was vicious, and 

; that 


0 
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that her fuicide was heroic virtue, though in her 


marriage ſhe concurred with a general law of 
nature, and by her death oppoſed it: for moral 
right and wrong are terms that are wholly relative 
to the agent by whom the action. is performed, 
and not to the action ĩtſelf conſidered abſtractedly, 
for abſtractedly it can be right or wrong only in 
a natural ſenſe. It appears, therefore, that Re- 
VELATION is neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment even 
of natural religion, and that it is more rational 
to ſuppoſe it has been youchſafed . than 
not at all. 


Ir may, cio be aſked, of what uſe then 


is conſcience as a guide of life, ſince in theſe in- 
ſtances it appears not to coincide with the Di- 
viNE Law, but to oppoſe it; to condemn that 
which is enjoined, and appreve that which is 
forbidden: but to this queſtion the anſwer is 
eafy. 

TE end which conſcience approves Me ol 
good, though ſhe ſometimes | miſtakes the 
means: the end which YAMoDIN propoſed, 
was deliverance from a peſtilence; but he did 
not nor could know, that this end was not to be 
obtained-by human facrifice :.and the end which 
eonſcience. condemns, is always ill; for the end 
propoſed by. the-prinee, was private gain by pub- 
lic loſs. By conſcience, then, all men are re- 
ſtrained from. intentional. ill, and directed in their 
choice of the end though not of the means: it 
infallibly 
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infallibly directs us to avoid guilt, but is not in- 
tended to ſecure us from error; it is not, there- 
fore, either uſeleſs as a law to ourſelves, nor 
yet ſufficient to regulate our conduct with reſpect 


to others; it may ſting with remorſe, but it can- 


not chear us with hope. It is by RExvxLATION 


alone, that virtue and happineſs are connected: 


by REVELATION, © we are led into all trutk; 
conſcience is directed to effect its purpoſe, and 
repentance is encouraged by the hope of pardon: 


If this ſun is riſen upon our-hemiſphere, let us 


not conſider it only as the object of ſpeculation - 


and inquiry; let us rejoice in its influence, and 


walk by its light; regarding rather with contempt 


than indignation, thoſe who are only ſollicitous 
to difcover, why its radience is not farther dif- 


fuſed; and wilfully ſhut their eyes againſt it, be- 
_ eaufe they ſee others ſtumble to whom it has 


been demed... 


IT-is not neceſſary to inquire, what would be 


determined at the GREAT "I'RFBUNAL, concern- 


ing a heathen. who had in every inſtance obeyed 


the dictates of conſcience, however erroneous; 
becaufe it will readily be granted, that no ſuch 
moral perfection was ever found among men: 
but it is eaſy to aſcertain the fate of thoſe, ho 
« love darkneſs rather than light, becauſe their 


& deeds are evil ;“ who violate the law that has 


been written upon the. heart, and reject that 
| which. 
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which has been offered them from ABO VR; 
who though their ſins are as fcarlet, cavil at the 
terms on which they might be white as ſnow; 
and though their iniquities have been multiplied 
without number, revile the hand that would 
blot them from the REG15TER of HEAVEN. 


M eee 


Nuns, 92. SATURDAY, September 22, 1783. 


Cum tabulis animum cenſoris ſumet honęſti. 
; Ho. . 


Bold be the critic, zealous to his truſt,” 
Like the farm judge inexorably juſt. 


To the Arm 


8.1 R, 


N the papers of criticiſm which you. have 
given to the public, I have remarked a ſpirit. 
of candour-and love of truth, equally remote 
from bigotry and captiouſneſs; a juſtdiſtribution 
of praiſe amongſt the ancients and the moderns; . 
a ſober deference to reputation long eſtabliſhed, . 
without a blind adoration of antiquity ; and a. 
willingneſs to favour later performances, with- 
out a light or puerile fondnefs for novelty. 
I S$8ALL, therefore, venture to lay before 
you, ſuch obſervations as have riſen to my mind 
in 
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in the conſideration of + VIROCII's paſtorals, 
without any enquiry how far my ſentiments 
deviate from eſtabliſhed rules or common 
opinions. | 

Ir we ſurvey the- ten paſtorals in a general 
view, it u ill be found that VIRCII can derive 


4 


from them very little claim to the praiſe of an 


inventor. To ſearch into the antiquity of this 
kind of poetry, is not my preſent purpoſe: that 
it has long ſubſiſted in the eaſt, the SacRED 
Walrmos ſufficiently inform us; and we may 
conjecture; 'with great probability, that it was 
ſometimes the devotion, and ſometimes the'en- 
tertainment of the firſt generations of mankind, 
THEOCRITUS united elegance with ſimplicity ; 
and taught his ſhepherds to ſing with ſo-much 
caſe. and harmeny; that his countrymen, de- 


ſpairing to excel, -forbore to imitate him; and 


the Greeks; however vain: or ambitious, left 
him in quiet poſſeſſion of the. garlands which 

the-wood-nymphs had beſtowed .upan him. 
V1RG1L, however, taking advantage of another 
language, ventured to copy, or to rival the S1- 
CILIAN BARD:. he has written with greater 
ſplendour. of dition, and elevation of ſenti- 
ment: but as. the magnificence of his perfor- 
mances was more, the ſimplicity was. leſs; 
and, perhaps, where he., excels THEOCRITVUs, 
he ſometimes obtains his. ſuperiority by devia- 
ting 
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ting from the paſtoral character, and perform- 
ing what THEOCRTrus never attempted. 

Yer, thoughT would willingly pay to TRHEO- 
CRITUS the honour which is always due to an 
original author, I am far from intending to de- 
preciate VIRGIL 3, of whom HoRACE juſtly de- 
elares, that the rural muſes have appropriated to 
him their elegance and ſweetneſs, and who, as he 
copied T HEOCRITVS in his deſign, has reſembled 
him likewiſe in his ſucceſs; for, if we except 
CALPHURNIUS, an obſcure author of the lower 
ages, I know not that a ſingle paſtoral was 
written after him by any poet, till the revival of 
literature, | 

Bur though his general merit has been uni- 
verſally acknowledged, I am far from thinking 
all the productions of his rural Thalia equally 
excellent: there is, indeed, in all his paſtoralt 
a ſtrain of verſification which it is vain to ſeek 
in- any other poet; but if we except the. firſt 
and the tenth, they ſeem liable either wholly 
or in part to conſiderable objections. 

Tu ſecond, though we ſhould forget the 
great charge againſt it, which I am afraid can 
never be refuted, might, I think, have periſhed, 
without any diminution of the praiſe of its 
author ; for I know not that it contains one af- 
fecting ſentiment or pleaſing deſcription, or one 


pallage 
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paſſage that ſtrikes the imagination or awakens 


the paſſions. 


Tre third contains a l between two 


ſhepherds, begun with a quarrel of which ſome 
particulars might well be ſpared, carried on 
with ſprightlineſs and elegance, and terminated 
at laſt in a reconciliation : but, ſurely, whether 
the invectives with which they attack each other 
be true or falfe, they are too much degraded 
from the dignity of paſtoral innocence; and 
inſtead of rejoicing that they are both victori- 
ous, I ſhould not have grieved could they: have 
been both defeated. 

THe poem to Por T0 f is, ae of another 
kind: it is filled with images at once ſplendid 


and pleaſtng, and is elevated with grandeur of 


language worthy of the fir̃ſt of R6man poets; but 
I am not able to reconcile myſelf to the diſpro- 
portion, between the performance and the oc- 


caſion that produced it; that the golden age 


thould return becauſe-PoLL1o had a ſon, appears 
ſo wild a fiction, that I am ready to ſuſpe& the 


poet of having written, for ſome other purpoſe, 
what he took this- n of producing to 


the public. 


Tux fifth contains a celebration of Daphnis, | 


which has ftood to all ſucceeding -ages as the 


model of paſtoral elegies. To deny praiſe to a 
performance which ſo many thouſands have la- 
boured 


— 
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boured to imitate, would be to judge with too 
little deference for the opinion of mankind : yet 
whoever ſhall read it with impartiality, will find 
that moſt of the images are of the mythological 
kind, and, therefore, eaſily invented; and that. 
there are few ſentiments of * en or 
natural lamentation. 

In the Silenus he again riſes to the dignity of. 
philoſophic ſentiment and heroic poetry, The 
addreſs to VARus is eminently beautiful: but ſince 
the compliment paid to GAL Lus fixes the tranſ- 
action to his own time, the fiction of Silenus 
ſeems injudicious; nor has any ſufficient reaſon 
yet been found, to juſtify his choice of thoſe 
fables that make the ſubject of the ſong. 

THE ſeventh exhibits another conteſt of the 
tuneful ſhepherds: and, ſurely, it is not without 
ſome reproach to his inventive power, that of 
ten paſtorals VI x IL has written two upon the 
fame plan. One of the ſhepherds now gains an 
acknowledged victory, but without any apparent 
ſuperiority; ; and the reader, when he fees-the 
prize adjudged, is not able to difeover how it 
was deſerved. 

OF the eighth paſtoral, S little i is properly the 
work of VIROII, that he has no claim to other 
praiſe or blame than that of a tranflator. 

Or the ninth, it is ſcarce poſſible to diſcover 
the hen or. tendency : it is ſaid, I know not 
upon 


„ 
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' upon what authority, to have been compoſed 
from fragments of other poems; and except a 


few lines in which the author touches upon his 


own misfortunes, there is nothing that ſeems 
appropriated to any time or place, or of which 


any other uſe can be diſcovered than to fill up 
the poem. 


Fx firſt and the tenth-paſtorals, whatever 


be determined of the reſt, are ſufficient to place 
their author above the reach of rivalry. The 


complaint of GAL us diſappointed in his love, is 


full of ſuch ſentiments as diſappointed Iove na- 
turally produces; his wiſhes are wild, his re- 
ſentment is tender, and his purpoſes are incon- 
ſtant. In the genuine language of deſpair, he 


ſooths himſelf a-while with the pity. that ſhall. 
be paid him after his death: 


Tamen cantabitit; Arcades, inquit,.. 
Mantibus hac veſtris : ſoli cantare periti 
Arcades, O mihi tum quam molliter ofſa guieſcant, 
Ve/tra meos olim: ſi fiſtula dicat amores! = 
Yet, O Arcadian ſwains, 
Ve belt artificers of ſoothing ſtrains !, 
Tune your ſoft reeds, and teach your. rocks 
my woes, 
So ſhall my ſhade in ſweeter reſt repoſe. 
O that your birth and buſineſs had been mine; 
To feed the flock, and prune the ſpreading 
vine |  WARTON. 


Dis-- 
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DiscoxrENTED with his preſent condition, 
and deſirous to be any thing but what he is, he 
wiſhes himſelf one of the ſhepherds. He then 
catches the idea of rural tranquillity; but ſoon 
diſcovers how much happier he ſhould be in 
theſe happy regions, with LYCORIs at his fide; 


Hic gelidi fontes, hie mollia prata, Lycori: 
Hic nemus; hic ipſo tecum conſumerer ævo. 
Nunc inſanus amor duri me Martis in armis; 
Tela inter media, atque adverſas detinet hoſtes. 
Tu procul a patria (nec fit mibi credere) tantum 
Alpinas, ah dura, nives, & frigore Rhem 
Me fine ſola vides. Ah te ne frigora tedant ! 
Ab tibi ne teneras glacies ſecet aſpera plantas ! 


Here cooling fountains roll thro' flow'ry 
meads, 

Here woods, Lycoris, lift their verdant heads; 

Here could I wear my careleſs life away, 

And in thy arms inſenſibly decay. 

Inftead of that, me frantic love detains 

Mid foes, and dreadful darts, and bloody 
plains: 

While you—and can my ſoul the tale} - 
believe, 

Far from your country, lonely wand'ring 
leave 


Me, me your lover, barbarous fugitive! J 
Seek 
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Scek the rough Alps where ſnows eternal 


' ſhine, 


: And joyleſs borders of the frozen Rhine. 


Ah ! may no cold e'er blaſt my deareſt maid, 


Nor pointed ice thy tender feet invade ! 


W ARTON, 


H E then turns his thoughts on every ſide, in 


<queſt of ſomething that may ſolace or amuſe 

him: he propoſes happineſs to himſelf, firſt in 

one ſceme and then in another; and at laſt finds 
that nothing will-ſatisfy: 


: FammequeHamadryades rurſum,nec carminà na bis 
Ipſa placent : ipſæ rurſum concedite ſyluæ. 
Non illum naſiri poſſunt mutare labores; 


Nec ſi frigoribus medits Hebrumque bibamus, 


Seithoniaſque nives hyemis ſubeamus aguoſe : 
Nec fi, cum moriens alta liber aret in ulmo, 
Atbiopum ver ſamus oves ſub ſidere Cancri, 


Omnia vincit qmor; et nos cedamus amori. 


But now again no more the woodland maids, 


Nor paſtoral ſongs delight—Farewell, ye 


ſhades — 


No toils of ours the cruel nod can change, 


Tho' loſt in frozen deſerts we ſhould range; 


Tho' we ſhould drink where chilling Hebrus 


flows, 


Endure bleak winter's blaſts, and Thracian 


ſnows; 0 
r 
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Or on hot India's plains our flocks ſhould feed, 
| Where the parch'd elm declines his ſickening 
head ; 
Beneath fierce- glowing Cancer's fiery beams, 
Far from cool breezes and refreſhing ſtreams, 
Love over all maintains reſiſtleſs ſway, 
And let us love's all conquering power obey. 
WARTON, 


Bur notwithſtanding the excellence of the 
-tenth paſtoral, I cannot forbear to give the pre- 
-ference to the firſt, which is equally natural and 
more diverſified. The complaint of the ſhep- 

herd, who ſaw his old companion at eaſe in the 
ſhade, while himſelf was driving his little flock 
he know not whither, is ſuch as, with variation 
of circumſtances, miſery always utters at the 
ſight of proſperity : 


Mos patriæ fines, & dulcia linguimus arva; 
Nos patriam fugimus : tu, Tityre, lentus inumbra, 
Formoſam reſonare deces Amaryllida ſyluas. 


"We leave our country's bounds, . our much 
lov'd plains ; 
We from our country fly, unhappy ſwains ! 
'You, Tit'rus, in the groves at leiſure laid, 
Teach Amaryllis' name to every ſhade, 
| 2. WARTON, 


His 


. 
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Hs account of the difficulties of his journey 
gives. a very tender image of paſtoral diſtreſs; 


Ex ipſe capellas 


Protenus æger ago: hanc etiam vix, Tityre, Auco. 
lic inter denſas corylos modo namque gemellos, 
' Spem gregis, ah! filice in nuda connixa religuit. 


And lo! ſad partner of the general care, 


Weary and faint I drive my goats afar! 


While ſcarcely this my leading hand ſuſtains, 


Tir'd with the way, and recent from her pains; 


For mid yon tangled hazels as we paſt, 

On the bare flints her hapleſs twin'ſhe caft, 

The hopes and promiſe of my ruin'd fold! 
"'W ARTON, 


Tu deſcription of ViRG1Ls happineſs in his 


little farm, combines almoſt all the images. of 
rural Pleaſure; and he, therefore, that can read 
it with indifference, has no ſenſe of paſtoral 


poetry: 


Fortunate ſenex, ergo tua rura manebunt, 

Et tibi magna ſatis ; quamvislapis ommia nudus, 
Limoſoque palus obducat paſcua Junco, 

Non inſueta gravis tentabunt pabula fatas, 
Net mala vicint pecoris contagia lædent. 
Fortunate ſenex, hic inter flumina nota, 


Et 
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Et fontes ſacros, frigus captabis opacum. 
Hinc tibi, quæ ſemper vicino ab limite ſepes, 
Hybleis apibus florem depaſta ſalicti, 

Saæpe leui ſomnum ſuadebit inire ſuſurro. 
Hine alta ſub rupe canet frondator ad auras ; 
Nec tamen interea rauce, tua cura, palumbes, 
Nec gemere atria ceſſabit turtur ab ulmo. 
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Happy old man ! then ſtill thy farms reſtor' d, 
Enough for thee, ſhall bleſs thy frugal board. 
What tho' rough ſtones the naked ſoil o'er- 
ſpread, 
Or maſhy bulruſh rear its wat'ry head, 
No foreign food thy teeming ewes ſhall fear, 
: No touch contagious ſpread it's influence here, 
Happy old man ! here mid th' accuſtom'd 
ſtreams 
And ſacred ſprings, you'll ſhun the ſcorch- 
ing beams; 
While from yon willow-fence, thy paſture's 
bound, 
The bees that ſuck their lowery ſtores around, 
Shall ſweetly mingle, with the whiſpering 
boughs, 
Their lulling murmurs, and invite repoſe : 
While from fteep rocks the pruner's ſong is 
heard ; 
Nor the ſoft-cooing dove, thy fay'rite bird, 
t Vor. III. 8 Mean 
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Mean while ſhall ceaſe to breathe her melting 
ſtrain, 
Nor turtles from th' aerial elm to plain. 
W ART0XN, 


In may be e that theſe two poems 
were produced by events that really happened; 
and may, therefore, be of uſe to prove, that we 
can always feel more than we can imagine, and 
that * moſt artful. fiction muſt give r. to 
truth. 


'T 


* 


Jam, SIR, 


Vour humble ſervant, 
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Nong. 93. Turspav, September 25, 1753. 


Irritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus implet 
Ut Macus; & modo me Thebis, modo ponit 
Athents. Hor. 


"Tis he who gives my breaſt a thouſand pains, 
Can make me feel each paſſion that he feigns; 
Enrage, compoſe, with more than magic art; 
With pity, and with terror, tear my heart; 
And ſnatch me, o'er the earth, or thro' the air, 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and 
where. Porz. 


RIT ERS of a mixed character, that 

abound in tranſcendent beauties and in 

groſs imperfections, are the moſt proper and moſt 
pregnant ſubjects for criticiſm, The regularity 


and correctneſs of a Viroit or Horace, almoſt 


confine their commentators to perpetual pane- 
gyric, and afford them few opportunities, of di- 


verifying their remarks by the detection of latent 
blemiſhes, For this reaſon, I am inclined to 


think, that a few obſervations on the writings of 
SHAKESPEARE, Will not be deemed uſeleſs or 
unentertaining, becauſe he exhibits more nume- 


rous Examples of excellencies and faults, of every 


kind, than are, perhaps, to be diſcovered in 


any other author. I ſhall, therefore, from time 


K 2 to 
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to time, examine his merit as a poet, without 
blind admiration, or wanton invective. 

As SHAKESPEARE is ſometimes blameable for 
the conduct of his fables, which have no unity; 
and ſometimes for his diction, which is obſcure 
and turgid; ſo his characteriſtical excellencies 
may poſſibly be reduced to theſe three general 
heads : his lively creative imagination; his 
tc ſtrokes of nature and paſſion; and his pre- 
<« ſervation of the conſiſtency of his characters.“ 
Theſe excellencies, particularly the laſt, are of 
ſo much importance in the drama, that they 
amply compenſate for his tranſgreſſions againſt 
the rules of TIME and PLace, which being of 
a more mechanical nature, are often ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved by a genius of the loweſt order; but to 
portray characters naturally, and to preſerve 
them uniformly, requires ſuch an intimate know- 
ledge of the heart of man, and is fo rare a por- 
tion of felicity, asto have been enjoyed, perhaps, 
only by two writert, HomER and SHAKESPEARE. 

Or all the plays of SuAKESPEARE, the 
Turks is the moſt ſtriking inſtance of his 
creative power. He has there given the reins to 
his boundleſs imagination, and has carried the 

romantic, the wonderful, and the wild, to the 
moſt pleaſing extravagance. Theſcene is a deſo- 
late iſland; and the characters the moſt new 
and fingular that can well be conceived : a 


prince 
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prince who practiſes magic, an attendant ſpirit, 
a monſter the ſon of a witch, and a young lady 
who had been brought to this ſolitude in her in- 
fancy, and had never beheld a man except her 


father. 


As I have affirmed that SHAKESPEARE's chief 
excellence is the conſiſtency of his characters, 
I will exemplify the truth of this remark, by 
pointing out ſome maſter-ſtrokes of this nature 
in the drama before us. 
Tux poet artfully acquaints us that PRos- 
PERO is a magician, by the very firſt words 
which his daughter Mir AN DA ſpeaks to him: 


If by your art, my deareſt father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay hem: 


which intimate that the tempeſt deſcribed in the 
preceding ſcene, was the effect of PxospRRO's 
power. The manner in which he was driven 
from his dukedom of Milan, and landed after- 
wards on this ſolitary iſland, accompanied only 
by his daughter, is immediately introduced in a 
ſhort and natural narration. 

THe offices of his attendant Spirit, ds 
are enumerated with amazing wildneſs of fancy, 


and yet with equal propriety : his employment 
is ſaid to be, 


K 3 | — TO 
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| —— TO tread the ooze 

Of the ſalt deep; 

To run upon the ſharp wind of the north ; 
To do buſineſs in the veins o'th* earth, 
When it is bak'd with froſt ; | 
to dive into the fire; to ride 

On the curl'd clouds, 


Ix deſcribing the place in which he has con- 
cealed the Neapolitan ſhip, ARIEL expreſles 
the ſecrecy of its ſituation by the following cir- 
cumſtance, which artfully glances at another of 
his ſervices ; 


In the deep nook, where once 
Thou'call't me up at midnight, to fetch dew 
From the Rill-vext Bermudas. 


AkIEL, being one of thoſe elves or ſpirits, 
<« whole paſtime is to make midnight muſh- 
rooms, and who rejoice to liſten to the ſolemn 
„ curfew;** by whoſe aſſiſtance PRoOsPERO has 
bedimm'd the ſun at noon tide,” 


And*twixt the green ſea and the azur'd vault, 
Set roaring war; 


— 


has a ſet of ideas and images peculiar to his ſta- 
tion and office; a beauty of the ſame kind with 
that which is ſo juſtly admired in the Ap Ax of 

MiLToN, 


* Ih 0” 
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Mil rox, whoſe manners and ſentiments are all 
Paradiſaical. How delightfully and how ſuita- 
bly to his character, are the habitations and 
paſtimes of this inviſible being pointed out in 
the following exquilite ſong |! 


Where the bee ſucks, there ſuck I: 
In a cowllip's bell I lie; 
There I couch. when, owls do cry. 
On the bat's back I do fly, 
After ſun-ſet, merrily. 
Merrily merrily ſhall I live now, 
Under the bloſſom that hangs on the bough, 


Mr. Pop, whoſe imagination has been 
thought by ſome the leaſt of his cxcellencies, has, 
doubtleſs, conceived and carried on the machi- 
nery in his Rape of the Lock, with vaſt 
exuberance of fancy. The images, cuſtoms, 
and employments of his SYLPHs, are exactly 
adapted to their natures, are peculiar and ap- 
propriated, are all, if I may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, SYLPHisSH, The enumeration of the 
puniſhments they were to undergo, if tæey neg- 
lected their charge, would, on account of its 
poetry and propriety, and eſpecially the mixture 
of oblique ſatire, be ſuperior to any circum- 
ſtances in SHAKESPEARE'sS Ariel, if we could 
ſuppoſe Pops to have been unacquainted with 
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the Trurzsr, when he wrote this part of his 
accompliſhed poem, | 


She did confine thee 

Into a cloven pine ; within which rift 
Impriſon'd, thou didft painfully remain 

A dozen years: within. which ſpace ſhe dy'd, 
And left thee there; where thou didſt vent 


thy groans, 
As faſt as mill-wheels ſtrike, 


Ir thou more murmur, Iwill rend an oak, 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
Thou'ſt howl'd away twelve winters, 


For this, beſure, to-night thou ſhalt have 


cramps, 
Side-ſtitches that ſhall pen thy breath up: 
urchins 
Shall, for that vaſt of night that they may work, 
All exerciſe on thee; thou ſhalt be pinch'd I 
As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more i 
ſtinging { 
Than bees that made 'em. \ 
Ir chou neglect'ſt or doſt unwillingly 
What I command, I'll rack thee with old } 
Cramps z R 
Fill all thy bones with aches: make thee roar, 


That beaſts ſhall tremble at thy-din. 
 DHAKESPEARE. 
W HAT 
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WHATEVER ſpivit, careleſs of his charge, 
Forſakes his poſt or leaves the Fair at large, 
Shall feel ſharp vengeance ſoon o'ertake his 
ſins, 
Be ſtopp'd in vials, or transfix' d with pins; 
Or plung'd in lakes of bitter waſhes lie, 
Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye: 
Gums and pomatums ſhall his flight reſtrain, 
While clog*d he beats his ſilken wings in vain; 
Or alum ſtyptics with contracting pow'r, 
Shrink his thin eſſence like a ſhrivell'd flow'r: 
Or as Ixion fix'd, the wretch ſhall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling wheel; 
In fumes of burning chocolate ſhall plow 
And nn: at the ſea that froths below ! 


Pore. 


Tur method which is taken to induce FER- 
DINAND to believe that his father was drown'd 
in the late tempeſt, is exceedingly ſolemn and 
ſtriking. He is fitting upon a ſolitary rock, and 
weeping over-againſt the place where he ima- 
gined his father was wrecked, when he ſuddenly 
hears with aſtoniſhment atrial muſic creep by 
him upon the waters, and the SPIRIT gives him 
the following information in words not proper 
| for any but a SPIRIT to utter : 


Full fathom five thy father lies : 
Of his bones are coral made: 


5 K 5 Thoſe 
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T hoſe are pearls that were his eyes : 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth ſuffer a ſea-change, 

Into ſomething rich and ſtrange. 


And then follows a moſt lively circumſtance; 


Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell. 
Hark ! now I hear them—Ding-dong-bell ! 


This is ſo truly poetical, that one can ſcarce 
forbeariexclaiming with FERDINAND, 


This is no mortal buſineſs, nor no ſound 
That the earth owns 


. 


T HE happy verſatility of SHAKESPEARE'S 
genius enables him to excel in lyric as well as 
in dramatic poeſy. 

Bur the poet riſes ſtill higher in his manage- 
ment of this character of Ar1er, by making a 
moral uſe of it, that is, I think, incomparable, 
and the greateſt effort of his art. ARIEL informs 
PROSPERO, that he has fulfilled his orders, and 
puniſhed his brother and companions ſo ſeverely, 
that if he himfelf was now to behold their ſuf- 
ferings, he would greatly compaſſionate them. 


To which PRosPERo anſwers, 


| —Doſt thou think ſo, Spirit? 
ARIEL, Mine would, Sir, were I human. 
PRos- 


ot I ry we 
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PRosPEROo, And mine ſhall... | 


He then takes occaſion, with wonderful dex- 


terity and humanity, to draw an argument from 
the incorporeality-of ARIEL, for the juſtice and 
neceſſity of pity and forgiveneſs ; 


Haſt thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 


Of their afflictions; and ſhall not myſelf, 


One of their kind, that reliſh all as ſharply, 


Paſſion'd as they, be kindlier moy'd than thou 
art ? 


TE poet is a more powerful magician than 
his own PROSPERO: we are tranſported into fairy 


land ; we. are wrapt in a delicious dream, from. 


which it is miſery to be diſturbed; all around 1s 
enchantment ! 


| The iſle is full of noiſes, 
Sounds, and ſweet airs, that give delight and 
hurt not. | 
Sometimes a thouſand twanging inſtruments 
Will hum about mine ears, and ſometimes 
voices; | 
That, if I then had wak'd after long fleep, 
Will make me fleep again: _ then in 
dreaming, 
The clouds, methought, would oper ** 
ſhewriches 
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Ready to drop upon me: When I wak'd, 
I cry'd to dream again ! 


Z ; 
MNNNNN NN TMM NN 
NuMB. 94. SATURDAY, September 29, 1753. 
Monſtro quod ipſe tibi poſſis dare. Joy, 


What I ſhew, 


Thyſelf may freely on thyſelf beſtow. 
DRYDEN, 


To the ADVENTURER, 
S I.. 


O have ſomewhere diſcouraged the hope 

of idleneſs by ſhewing, that whoever com- 
pares the number of thoſe who have poſſeſſed 
fortuitous advantages, and of thoſe who have 
been diſappointed in their expectations, will 
have little reaſon to regiſter himſelf in the 
lucky catalogue. 

Bur as we have ſeen thouſands ſubſcribe to a 
raffle, of which one only could obtain the prize; 
ſo idleneſs will {till preſume to hope, if the ad- 
vantages, however improbable, are admitted to 
lie within the bounds of poſſibility, , Let the 
drone, therefore, be told, that if by the error 
of fortune he obtains the ſtores of the bee, he 
cannot 


„ „ eee 


— 
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cannot enjoy the felicity; that the honey which 
is not gathered by induſtry, will be eaten with- 
out reliſh, if it is not waſted in riot; and that 
all who become poſſeſſed of the immediate object 
of their hope, without any efforts of their own, 
will be diſappointed of enjoyment. | 
No life can be happy, but that which is ſ pent 
in the proſecution of ſome purpoſe to which our 
powers. are equal; and which we, therefore, 
proſecute with ſucceſs : for this reaſon it is ab- 
ſurd to dread, buſineſs, upon pretenee that it will 
leave few intervals to pleaſure. Buſineſs is that 
by which induſtry perſues its purpoſe, and the 
purpoſe of induſtry is ſeldom diſappointed : he, 
who endeavours to arrive at a certain point, 
which he perceives himſelf perpetually to ap- 
proach, enjoys all the happineſs which nature 
has allotted to thoſe hours, that are not ſpent in 
the immediate gratification of appetites by which 
our own wants are indicated, or of affections by 
which we are prompted to ſupply the wants of 
others. The end propoſed by the buſy, is various 
as their temper, conſtitution, habits, and cir- 
cumſtances: but in the labour itſelf is the enjoy- 
ment, whether it be perſued to ſupply the ne- 
ceſſaries or the conveniences of life, whether to 
cultivate a farm or decorate a palace; for when 
the palace is decorated, and the barn filled, the 
pleaſure is at an end, till the object of deſtre is 
again 
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again placed at a diſtance, and our powers are 
again employed to obtain it with apparent ſucceſs, 
Nor is the value of life leſs, than if our enjoy- 
ment did not thus conſiſt in anticipation; for by 
anticipation, the pleaſure which would other- 


wiſe be contracted within an hour, is diffuſed : 
through a week; and if the dread which exag- 


gerates future evil, is confeſſed to be an increaſe 


of miſery, the hope which magnifies future good 
cannot be denied to be an acceſſion of happineſs. 


Tux moſt numerous claſs of thoſe who pre- 


fume to hope for miraculous advantages, is that 
of gameſters. But by gameſters, I do not mean 
the gentlemen who ſtake an eſtate, againſt the 


cunning of thoſe who have none; for I leave the 


cure of lunatics to the profeſſors of phyſic: I 


mean the diſſolute and indigent, who in the com- 


mon phraſe put themſelves in fortune's way, and 


expect from her bounty that which they eagerly 


deſire, and yet believe to be too dearly purchaſed 
by diligence and induſtry; tradeſmen who neg- 


lect their buſineſs, to ſquander in faſhionable 
follies more than it can produce; and ſwag- 


gerers who rank themſelves with gentlemen, 


merely becauſe they have no buſineſs to perſue. 
Tux gameſter of this claſs will appear to be 


equally wretched, whether his hope be fulfilled 


or diſappointed; the object of it depends upon a 
contingency, over which he has no influence; 
| he 
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he perſues no purpoſe with gradual and percep- 
tible ſucceſs, and, therefore, cannot enjoy the 
pleaſure which-ariſes from the anticipation of its 
accompliſhment; his mind is perpetually on the 
rack; he is anxious in proportion to the eager- 
neſs of his deſire, and his inability to effect it; 
to the pangs of ſuſpenſe, ſucceed thoſe of diſap- 
pointment; and a momentary gain only embit- 
ters the loſs that follows. Such is the life of 
him, who ſhuns buſineſs becauſe he would ſe- 
cure leiſure for enjoyment ; except it happens, 
againſt the odds of a million to one, that a run 
of fucceſs puts him into the poſſeſſion of a ſum 
ſufficient to ſubſiſt him in idleneſs the remainder 
of his life: and in this caſe, the idleneſs which 
made him wretched while he waited for the 
bounty of fortune, will neceſſarily keep him 
wretched after it is beſtowed; he will find, 
that in the gratification of his appetites he can 
fill but a ſmall portion of his time, and that 
theſe appetites themſelves are weakened by 
every attempt to increafe the enjoyment which 
they were intended to ſupply ; he will, there- 
fore, either doze away life in a kind of liſtleſs 
indolence which he deſpairs to exalt into feli- 
city, or he will imagine that the good he wants 
is to be obtained by an increaſe of his wealth, 
by a larger houſe, a more ſplendid equipage, 
and a more numerous retinue. If with this 
notion he has again recourſe to the altar of 

fortune, 
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fortune, he will either be undeceived by a new 
ſeries of ſucceſs, or he will be reduced to his 
original indigence by the loſs of that which he 
knew not how to enjoy: if this happens, of 
which there is the higheſt degree of probabi- 
lity, he will inſtantly become more wretched 
in proportion as he was rich; though, while 
he was rich, he was not more happy in pro- 


portion as he had been poor. Whatever is 


won, is reduced by experiment to its intrinſic 
value; whatever is loſt, is heightened by ima- 
gination to more. Wealth is no ſooner diſſi- 
pated, than its inanity is forgotten, and it is 


regretted as the means of happineſs which it 
was not found to afford. The gameſter, there- 


fore, of whatever claſs, plays againſt manifeſt 
odds; ſince that which he wins he diſcovers to 
be braſs, and that which he loſes he values as 


gold. And it ſhould alſo be remarked, that in 


this eſtimate of his life, I have not ſuppoſed 
him to loſe a ſingle ſtake which he had not firſt 
won. 5 | 
Bur though gaming in general is wiſely pro- 
hibited by the legiſlature, as productive not only 
of private but of public evil; yet there is one 
ſpecies towhich all are ſometimes invited, which 
equally encourages the hope of idleneſs, and 
relaxes the vigor of induſtry. - 
Nep FrRoTH, who had been ſeveral years 
butler in a family of diſtinction, having ſaved 
; about 
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about four hundred pounds, took a little houſe 
in the ſuburbs, and laid in a ſtock of liquors 
for which he paid ready money, and which 
were, therefore, the beſt of the kind. Nep 
perceived his trade increaſe; he perſued it with 
freſh alacrity, he exulted in his ſucceſs, and the 
joy of his heart ſparkled in his countenance : 
but it happened that NEp, in the midſt of his 
happineſs and proſperity, was prevailed upon to 
buy a lottery ticket. The moment his hope 
was fixed upon an object which induſtry could 
not obtain, he determined to be induſtrious no 
longer: to draw drink for a dirty and boiſterous 
rabble, was a ſlavery to which he now ſub- 
mitted with reluctance, and he longed for the. 
moment in which he ſhould be free : inſtead 
of telling his ſtory, and cracking his joke for 
the entertainment of his cuſtomers, he received 
them with indifference, was. obſerved: to be 
ſilent and ſullen, and amuſed himſelf by going 
three or four times a day to fearch the regiſter” 

of fortune for the ſucceſs of his ticket, | 
- In this diſpoſition NeD was fitting one morn- 
ing in the corner of a bench by his fire-ſide, 
wholly abſtracted in the contemplation of his 
future fortune; indulging this moment the hope 
of a mere poſſibility, and the next ſhuddering 
with the dread of loſing: the felicity which his 
fancy had combined with the poſſeſſion of ten 
thouſand pounds, A man well dreſſed entered 
| haſtily, 
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haſtily, and enquired for him of his gueſts, who 


many times called him aloud by his name, and 
curſt him for his deafneſs and ſtupidity, before 


NExDp ſtarted up as from a dream, and aſked with 


a fretful impatience what they wanted. An af- 
fected confidence of being well received, and 
an air of forced jocularity in the ſtranger, gave 


Nep ſome offence; but the next moment he 


eatched him in his arms in a tranſport of joy, 
upon receiving his congratulation as proprietor 
of the fortunate ticket, which had that morn- 
ing been drawn a prize of the firſt claſs. 


Ir was not, however, long, before Nxp diſ- 


covered that ten thouſand pounds did not bring 
the felicity which he expected; a diſcovery, 
which generally. produces the diſſipation of 
fudden affluence by prodigality. NE drank, 


and whored, and hired fidlers, and bought fine 


eloaths; he bred riots. at Vauxhall; treated 
flatterers, and damned plays. But ſomething 
was ſtill wanting; and he reſolved to ſtrike a 


bold ſtroke, and attempt to double the re- 


mainder of his prize at play, that he might 
live in a palace and keep an equipage: but in 
the execution of this project, he loſt the whole 
produce of his lottery ticket, except five hun- 
dred pounds in Bank notes, which when he 
would have ſtaked he could not find. This 
ſum was more than that which had eſtabliſhed 
him in the trade he had left; and yet, with 
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the power of returning to a ſtation that was 
once the utmoſt of his ambition, and of re- 
newing that perſuit which alone had made 
him happy, ſuch was the pungency of his re- 
gret, that in the deſpair of recovering the mo- 
ney which he knew had produeed nothing but 
riot, diſeaſe, and vexation, he threw himſelf 
from the Bridge into the Thames. | 

I am, SIR, : 


1 


Your humble ſervant, 


CAurus. 


Nums, 95« Tozzpar, Ozober 2, 1753. 


Dulcique animos novitate tenebo, Ovip. 


And with ſweet novelty your ſoul detain. 


T is often charged upon writers, that with all 

L their pretenſions to genius and diſcoveries, 
they do little more than copy one- another; and 
that compoſitions obtruded upon the world with 
the pomp of novelty, contain only tedious repe- 
titions of common ſentiments, or at beſt exhibit 
a tranſpoſition of known images, and give a new 
appearance 
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appearance to truth only by ſome flight differ- 
ence of dreſs and decoration, 

THe allegation of reſemblance between au- 
thors, is indiſputably true; but the charge of 
plagiariſm, which is raiſed upon it, is not to be 
allowed with equal readineſs. A coincidence of 
ſentiment may eaſily happen without any com- 
munication, fince there are many occaſions in 
which all reaſonable men will nearly think alike. 
Writers of all ages have had the ſame ſenti- 


ments, becauſe they have in all ages had the 


ſame objects of ſpeculation ; the intereſts and 
paſſions, the virtues and vices of mankind, have 
been diverſified in different times, only by un- 
eſſential and caſual varieties; and we muſt, 
therefore, expect in the works of all thoſe who 
attempt to deſeribe them, ſuch a likeneſs as we 
find in the pictures of the ſame perſon drawn 
in different periods of his life, 

IT is neceſſary, therefore, that before an au- 
thor be charged with plagiariſm, one of the moſt 
reproachful, though, perhaps, not the moſt atro- 
cious of literary crimes, the ſubje& on which he 
treats ſhould be carefully conſidered, We do 
not wonder, that hiſtorians, relating the ſame 
facts, agree in their narration; or that authors, 
delivering the elements of ſcience, advance the 
2 un and lay down the ſame defini- 


tion 7e it is not wholly without uſe to man- 


kind, 
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kind, that books are multiplied, and that diffe- 
rent authors lay out their labours on the ſame 
ſubject ; for there will always be ſome reaſon 
why one ſhould on particular occaſions, or to 
particular perſons, be preferable to another; 
ſome will be clear where others are obſcure, 
ſome will pleaſe by their ſtyle and others by 
their method, ſome by their embelliſhments 
and others by their ſimplicity, ſome by cloſe- 
neſs and others by diffuſion. 

Tn ſame indulgence is to be ſhewn to the 
writers of morality : right and wrong are immu- 
table; and thoſe, therefore, who teach us to 
diſtinguiſh them, if they all teach us right, muſt 
agree with one another. The relations of ſocial 
life, and the duties reſulting from them, muſt 
be the ſame at all times and in all nations: ſome 
petty differences may be, indeed, produced, by 
forms of government or arbitrary cuſtoms; but 
the general doctrine can receive no alteration. 

YET it is not to be deſired, that morali 
ſhould be conſidered as interdicted to all future 
writers : men will always be tempted to deviate 
from their duty, and will, therefore, always 
want a monitor to recall them; and a new 
book often ſeizes the attention of the public, 
without any other claim than that it is new. 
There is likewiſe in compoſition, as in other 


things, a perpetual vicifſitude of faſhion; and 
z 4 | truth 
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truth is recommended at one time to regard, by 
appearances which at another would expoſe it 
to negle&t; the author, thereforg, who has 
Judgement to diſcern the taſte of his contempo- 
raries, and ſkill to gratify it, will have alway: 
an opportunity to deſerve well of mankind, by 
conveying inſtruction to them in a grateful 
vehicle. 

THERE are likewiſe many modes of compo- 
ſition, by which a moraliſt may deſerve the name 
-of an original writer : he may 'familiariſe his 

ſyſtem by dialogues after the manner of the an- 
cients, or ſubtilize it into a ſeries of ſyllogiſtic 
arguments; he may enforce his doctrine by ſeri- 
ouſneſs and ſolemnity, or enliven it by ſprightli- 
neſs and gayety; he may deliver his ſentiments 
in naked.precepts, or illuſtrate them by hiſtori- 
cal examples; he may detain the ſtudious by 
the artful concatenation of a continued diſ- 
courſe, or relieve the buſy by ſhort ſtrictures, 
and unconnected eſſays. 

To excel in any of theſe forms of writing, will 
require a particular cultivation of the genius; 
whoever can attain to excellence, will be cer- 
tain to engage a ſet of readers, whom no other 
method would have equally allured; and he 
that communicates truth with ſucceſs, muſt 
be numbered among the firſt benefactors to 
mankind. 
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Txt ſame obſervation may be extended like- 


wile to the paſſions: their influence is uniform, 


and their effects nearly the ſame in every hu- 
man breaſt: a man loves and hates, deſires and 


avoids, exactly like his neighbour ; reſentment. 


and ambition, avarice and indolence, diſcover 
themſelves by the ſame ſymptoms, in minds 
diſtant a thouſand years from one another, 
NoTHiNs, therefore, can be more urzuſt, 
than to charge an author with plagiariſm, 
merely becaufe he aſſigns to every cauſe its na- 


tural effect; and makes his perſonages act, as 


others in like circumſtances have always done. 


There are conceptions-in which all men will 
agree, though each derives them from his own 
obſervation: whoever has been in love, will 
repreſent a lover impatient of every idea that 


interrupts his meditations on his miſtreſs, re- 


tiring to ſhades and ſolitude, that he may muſe 
without diſturbance on his approaching happi- 
neſs, or aſſociating himſelf with ſome friend 


that flatters his paſſion, and talking away the 


hours of abſence upon his darling ſubject, 
Whoever has been ſo unhappy as to have felt 


the miſeries of long-continued hatred, will, 


without any aſſiſtance from ancient volumes, 
be able-to relate how the paſſions are kept in 
perpetual agitation, by the recollection of injury 
and pacman of revenge; how the blood 

3 boils 
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boils at the name of the enemy, and life is 
worn away in contrivances of miſchief. 


EvERY other paſſion is alike ſimple and li- 


mited, if it be conſidered only with regard to 
the breaſt which it inhabits; the anatomy of the 
mind, as that of the body, muſt perpetually ex- 
hibit the ſame appearances; and though by the 


continued induſtry of ſucceſſive inquirers, new 
movements will be from time to time diſcovered, 
they can affect only the minuter parts, and are 


commonly of more curioſity than importance. 
Ix will now be natural to inquire, by what 


arts are the writers of the preſent and future ages 
to attract the notice and favour of mankind. 


They are to obſerve the alterations which time 


is always making in the modes of life, that they 
may gratify every generation with a picture of 
themſelves. Thus love is uniform, but courtſhip 
is perpetually varying: the different arts of gal- 
lantry, which beauty has inſpired, would of them- 
ſelves be ſufficient to fill a volume; ſometimes 
balls and ſerenades, ſometimes tournaments and 
adventures have been employed to melt the hearts 
of ladies, who in another century have been ſen- 
ſible of ſcarce any other merit than that of riches, 
and liſtened only to jointures and pin- money. 
Thus the ambitious man has at all times been 
eager of wealth and power; but theſe hopes 
have been gratified in ſome countries by ſuppli- 

cating 
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cating the people, and in others by flattering the 
prince: honour in ſome ſtates has been only the 
reward of military atchievements, in others it 
has been gained by noiſy turbulence and populat 
clamours. Avarice has worn a different form, 
as ſhe actuated the uſurer of Rome, and the 
ſtock-jobber of England; and idleneſs itſelf, how 
little ſoever inclined to the trouble of invention, 
has been forced from time to time to change its 
amuſements, and contrive different methods of 
wearing out the day. 

HxRx then is the fund, from which thoſe who 
ſtudy mankind may fill their compoſitions with 

an inexhauſtible variety of images and alluſions; 
and he muſt be confeſſed to ook with little at- 
tention upon ſcenes thus perpetually changing, | 
who cannot catch fome of the figures before they 
ae made vulgar by reiterated deſcriptions. 

Ir has been diſcovered by Sir Is aac NRW. 
TON, that the diſtinct and primogenial colours 
are only ſeven; but every eye can witneſs, 
that from-various mixtures, in various propor- 
tions, infinite diverſifications of tints may be 
produced, In like manner, the paſſions of the 
mind, which put the world in motion, and 
produce all the buſtle and-eagerneſs of the buſy 
crouds that ſwarm upon the earth; the paſſions, 
from whence ariſe all the pleaſures and pains 
that we ſee and hear of, if we analyze the 

Vol. III. L mind 
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mind of man, are very few; but thoſe few 


agitated and combined, as external cauſes 
ſhall happen to operate, and modified by prevail- 


ing opinions and accidental caprices, make ſuch 


frequent alterations on the ſurface of life, that 
the ſhow, while we are buſied in delineating it, 


vaniſhes: from, the view, and a new ſet of objects 
ſucceeds, doomed to the ſame ſhortneſs of dura- 
tion with the former: thus curioſity may always 
find employment, and the buſy part of mankind 
will furniſh the comtemplative with the mate- 
rials of ſpeculation to the end of time. 
TRE complaint, therefore, that all topics are 
preoccupied, is nothing more than the murmur 
of ignorance or idleneſs, by which ſome diſcou- 
rage others and ſome themſelves: the mutability 
of mankind will always furniſh writers with new 
images, and the luxuriance of fancy may, alyays 
embelliſh. them. with new eee | 
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"Nous. 96. SATURDAY, October 6, 1753. 


=——Portunates wimium, ſua fi bona narint. 


4 W 


O happy, if ye knew your happy ſtate ! 
DzyDEN. 


TN proportion as the enjoyment and infelicity 


. of life depend upon imagination, it is of im- 
portance that this power of the mind ſhould be 
directed in its operations by reaſon; and per- 
haps, imagination is more frequently buſy when 
it can only embitter diſappointment and heighten 
calamity; and more frequently ſlumbers when 
it might increaſe the triumph of ſucceſs, or 
animate inſenſibility to happineſs, than is gene- 
rally perceived. 

Ax eccleſiaſtical living of 88 value 
became vacant, and EVAN DER obtained a re- 
commendation to the patron. His friend had 
too much modeſty to ſpeak with confidence of 
the ſugceſs of an application ſupported chiefly by 
his intereſt, and EVAN DER knew that others had 
ſollicited before him; as he was not, therefore, 
much elevated by hope, he believed he ſhould 
not be greatly depreſſed by a diſappointment. 
The gentleman to whom he was recommended, 


received him with great courteſy ; but upon 


L. 2 reading 
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reading the letter, he changed countenance, and 


diſcovered indubitable tokens of vexation and 
regret; then taking EvANDER by the hand, 


„ Sir,” ſaid he © I think it ſcarce leis a misfor- 


ce tune to myſelf than you, that you was not 
© five minutes ſooner in your application. The 
e gentleman whoſe recommendation you bring, 
* I wiſh more than any other to oblige ; but 1 
“ have juſt preſented the living to the perſon, 
4 whom you ſaw take his leave when you en- 
<<. tered the room.“ 

Tuls declaration was a ſtroke, which Nen 
DER had neither ſkill to elude, nor force to reſiſt. 
The ſtrength of his intereſt, though it was not 


' known time enough to increaſe his hope, and his 


being too late only a few minutes, though he had 
reaſon to believe his application had been pre- 
cluded by as many days, were circumſtances 
which imagination immediately improved to 
aggravate his diſappointment: over theſe he 
muſed perpetually with inexpreſſible anguiſh, he 
related them to every friend, and lamented them 
with the moſt paſſionate exclamations. And yet, 
what happened to EvAanNDER more than he ex- 
pected? nothing that he poſſeſſed was diminiſhed, 
nor was any poſſibility of advantage cut off: 

with reſpect to theſe and every other reality, he 

was in the ſame ſtate, as if he had never heard 

of the vacancy which he had ſome chance to 

ill: 
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fill: but EvAnDER groaned under the tyranny 
of imagination; and in a fit of cauſcleſs fret- 
fulneſs caſt away Peace, becauſe time was not 
ſtopped in its career, and a miracle did- not 
interpoſe to ſecure him a living, 

AGENOR, on whom the living which EvAx- 
DER ſollicited was beſtowed, never conceived a 
ſingle doubt that he ſhould fail in his attempt: 
his character was unexceptionable, and his re- 
commendation ſuch as it was believed no othet 
could counterbalance; he, therefore, received 
the bounty of his patron u ithout much emotion; 
he regarded his ſucceſs as an event produced, like 
rain and ſun-ſhine, by the common and regular 
operation of natural cauſes; and took poſſeſſion 
of his rectory with the ſame temper, that he would 
have reaped a field he had ſown, or received the 
intereſt of a ſum which he had placed in the 
funds. But having, by accident, heard the report 
which had been circulated by the friends of E- 
VANDER, he was at once ſtruck with a ſenſe of 
his good fortune; and was ſo affected by a re- 
troſpect on his danger, that he could ſcarce be- 
lieve it to de paſt. How providential,“ ſaid 
he, „was it, that I did not ſtay to drink another 
« diſh of tea at breakfaſt, that I found a hackney 
« coach at the end of the ſtreet; and that I met 
«. with no ſtop by the way! Whatanalteration 
was produced in AGENOR'S conceptien of the 

L . ad- 
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advantage of his ſituation, and the means by 
which it was obtained! and yet at laſt he had 
gained nothing more than he expected; his 
danger was not known time enough to alarm his 
fear; the value of his acquiſition was not in- 
_ creaſed; nor had PRovIDENCE interpoſed farther 
than to exclude chance from the government of 
the world. But AGENoR did not before reflect 
that any gratitude was due to PROVIDENCE but 
for a miracle; he did not enjoy his preferment 
as a gift, nor eſtimate his gain but by the pro- 
bability of loſs. 

As ſucceſs and diſappointment are under the 
influence of imagination, ſo are eaſe and health; 


each of which may be conſidered as a kind of 


negative good, that may either degenerate into 


weariſomeneſs and diſcontent; or be improved 


into complacency and enjoyment, -. } - - 
Azour three weeks ago I paid an afternoon 
viſit to Curio. Curio is the proprietor'of an 
eſtate which. produces three thouſand pounds a 
year, and the huſband of a lady remarkable for 
her beauty and her wit; his age isthat in which 
manhood is ſaid to be compleat, his conſtitution 
is vigorous, his perſon graceful, and his under- 
ſtanding ſtrong. I found him in full health, 
lolling in an eaſy chair; his countenance was 
florid, he was gayly dreſſed, and ſurrounded with 
all the means of 0 which wealth * 
uſe 
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uſed could beſtow. After the firſt "ceremonies 


had paſſed; he threw hiniſelf again back in his 
chair upon my having refuſed it, looked wiſt- 
fully at his fingers ends, croſſed his legs, en- 


quired the news of the day, and in the midſt of 


all poſſible advantages ſeemed to poſſeſs life with 
à liſtleſs indifference, which if he could have pre- 
ſerved in contrary. circumſtances, would have 
inveſted him with the dignity of a ſtoic. 

Ir happened that yeſterday I paid Cur1o 
another viſit. I found him in his chamber; his 
head was ſwathed in flannel, and his countenance 
was pale. "7 was alarmed ' at theſe appearances 
of diſeaſe; and enquired withan honeſtſollicitude 
how he did. The moment he heard my queſtion, 
he ftarted from his ſeat, ſprang towards me, 
caught me by the hand, and told me, in an ex- 
* that he was In Heaven. 

HAT difference in CuR1o's circumſtances 
produced this difference in his ſenſations and be- 
haviour? What prodigious advantage had now 
accrued to the man, who before had eaſe and 
health, youth, affluence and beauty! ? Cunio, | 
during the ten days that preceded my laſt viſit, + 
had been tormented with the tooth-ach ; and 
had, within the laſt hour, been reſtored to caſe, 
by having the tooth drawn. M 

AND is human reaſon ſo impotent, and ima- 
gination ſo perverſe, that eaſe cannot be enjoyed 

L 4. till 
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till it has been taken away? Is it not poſſible to 
improve negative into poſitive-bappineſs, by re- 
flection? Can he, who poſſeſſes eaſe and health, 
whoſe food is taſteful, and whoſe ſleep is ſweet, 
remember, without exultation and delight, the 
ſeaſons in which he has pined in the languor of 
inappetence, and counted the watches of the 
night with reſtleſs anxiety ? 

Is an acquieſcence in the diſpenſations of Ux- 
EFRRING WISDOM, by which ſome advantage 
appears to. be denied, without recalling trivial 
and accidental circumſtances that can only ag- 
gravate diſappoiutment, impoſſible to reaſonable 
beings? And is a ſenſe of the Divine Bounty 
neceſlarily languid, in proportion as that bounty 
appears to be leſs doubtful and interrupted ? 
— EvERy man, ſurely, wauld bluſh to admit 
theſe ſuppoſitions; let every man, therefore, 
deny them by his life. He, who brings ima- 
gination under the dominion of reaſon, will be 
able to diminiſh the evil of life, and to increaſe 
the good; he will learn to reſign with compla- 
cency, to receive with gratitude, and poſſeſs 
with chearfulneſs : and as in this conduct there 
is not only wiſdom but virtue, he will under every 
calamity be able to rejoice in hope, and to an- 
'ticipate the felicity of that ſtate, in which, the 
* Srmrrs of the Joer mall be made PERFECT.” 
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Nun. 97. Tuzspay, October 9, 1753. 
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As well in the conduct of the manners as in 
the conſtitution of the fable, we muſt always en- 
deavour to produce either what is neceſſary: or 
what is probable. 


cc” 


HOEVER ventures,” ſays HoRAcx, 
to form a character totally original, 
&- let him endeavour to preſerve it with uni- 
c formity and conſiſteney: but the formation of 
„ an original character is a work of great dif- 
ce. ficulty and hazard.” In this arduous and un- 
common taſk, however, SHAKESPEARE has 
wonderfully. ſucceeded in his TEemeesT : the 
monſter CALYBAN is the creature of his own 
imagination, in the formation of which he could 
derive no aſſiſtance from obſervation - or. expe- 
rience. 
CALYBAN is the ſon of a witch, begotten by 
- demon: the ſorceries of his mother were ſo 
terrible, that her countrymen baniſhed. her into 
this deſart iſland as unfit. for human ſociety :- in 
conformity, therefore, to this diabolical propa- 
gation, he is repreſented as a prodigy of cruelty, 
5 malice, 


cc 
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malice, pride, ignorance, idleneſs, gluttony and 
luſt. He is introduced with great propriety, 
curſing PRosPERo and Mix AN DA whom he had 
endeavoured to defile; and his execrations are 
artfully contrived to have reference to the occu- 
pations of his mother : 


As wicked dew, as e er my mother bruſh'd 
With raven's feather from unwholeſome fen, 
Drop on you both! | 
All the charms 
Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you! 


His kindneſs is, afterwarꝗs, expreſſed as much 
in character, as his hatred, by an enumeration 
of offices, that could be of value only in a deſo- 
late iſland, and in the eſtimation of a ſavage: 


Ipr'ythee, let me bringthee where crabs grow 


And I with my long nails will dig thee pig- 


nuts; 
Shew thee a jay's neſt; and inſtruct thee how 
To ſnare the nimble marmazet, I'll bringthee 
To cluſt'ring filderds; ; and nen PII get 
thee 
Young ſea-malls from the . 
I'll ſhe thee the beſt ſprings; I'll pluck thee 
berries; 
I'll fiſh for thee, and get thee wood enough. 
Which 
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Which laſt is, indeed, a circumſtance of great 


uſe in a place, where to be defended from the 
cold was neither eaſy nor uſual; and it has a 


farther peculiar beauty, becauſe the gathering 
wood was the occupation to which CALYBAN 
was ſubjected by PRoSPERO, who, therefore, 
deemed it a ſervice of high importance. 

Tx groſs ignorance of this monſter is repre- 
ſented with delicate judgment: he knew not the 


names of the ſun and moon, which he calls the - 


bigger light and the leſs; and he believes that 


Stephano was the man in the moon, whom his 


miſtreſs had often ſhewn him: and when PROs- 
PERO reminds him that he firſt taught him to 


pronounce, articulately, his anſwer is full of 


malevolence and rage: 


You taught me language ; and my profit ont 


Is, I know how to curſe :- 


the propereſt return for ſuch : fiend to make 


for ſuch a favour. The ſpirits whom he ſup- 
poſes to be employed by ProsPERo perpetually 
to torment him, and the many forms and dit- 
ferent methods they take for this purpoſe, are 


deſcribed with the utmoſt livelineſs and force of 


fancy: 


Sometimes like apes, that moe * chatter 


at me, 
And after bite me; then like hedge-hogs, which 
L 6 Lie 
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Lie tumbling in my-bare-foot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot-fall: ſometimes am I 
All wound with adders, who with cloven 
tongues 
Do hiſs me into madneſs. 


IT is ſcarcely poſſible for any ſpeech to be 


more expreſſive of the manners and ſentiments, 
than that in which our poet has painted the brutal 
barbarity and unfeeling ſavageneſs of this ſon 


of Sycorax, by making him enumerate, with a 
kind of horrible delight, the various ways in 
which it was poſlible for the drunken ſailors to 
ſurprize and kill his maſter : 


There thou may'ſt brain him, 
Having firſt ſeiz'd his books; or with a log, 


Batter his ſkull; or paunch him with a ſtake; 


Or cut his wezand with thy knife 


He adds, in alluſion to his own abominable at- 


tempt, above all be ſure to ſecure the daughter; 


« whoſe beauty, he tells them, is incompa- 
« rable.“ The charms of MIRAN DA could not 
be more exalted,” than. by extorting this teſti- 


mony from ſo inſenſible a monſter. * 
SHAKESPEARE ſeems to be the only poet who 


poſſeſſes the power of uniting poetry with pro- 
priety of character; of which I know not an in- 
ſtance more ſtriking, than the image CaLypan 

makes 
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makes uſe of to expreſs ſilence, which is at once 
highly poetical and exactly ſuited to the ild- 
nels of the ſpeaker: 


Pray you tread ſoftly, that the. blind mole 
may not 
Hear a foot-fall.. 


I ALwayYs: lament that our author has not 
preſerved this fierce and implacable ſpirit in 
CALYBAN, to the end of the play; inftead of 
which, he has, I think, injudiciouſly put into 
his mouth, words that imply repentance and 
underſtanding : | 


———T' be wiſe hereafter - | 
And ſeek for grace. What a thrice double aſs 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a God, 
And worſhip this dull fool? 


IT.muſt not be forgotten, that SHAKESPEARE 
has artfully taken. occaſion from this extraordi- 
nary character, which is finely contraſted to the 
mildneſs and obedience of ARIEL, obliquely to 
ſatirize the prevailing paſſion for new and won- 
derful fights, which has rendered the Engliſh ſo 
ridiculous. Were I in England now,” fays 
TrixcuLo, on firſt diſcovering CaLyBan, 
and had but this Aſh painted, not an holiday 
“fool there but would give a piece of ſilver.— 
* When they will not give a doit to relieve a 
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ol 


« lame beggar, they will 1 out ten to ſee a 
« dead Indian.” 


SUCH 1s the inexhauſtible nth of our poet's 
invention, that he has exhibited another cha- 
racter in this play, entirely his own; that of the 
lovely and innocent MIR AN PDA. 

Wren PRosPERo firſt gives her a ght of 
prince F ERDINAND, ſhe eagerly anc, 


What is't? a ſpirit ? 
Lord, how ik Woks about! Believe me, Sir, 
It carries a brave form. But tis a ſpirit. 


Her imagining that as he was ſo beautiful he 
muſt neceſſarily be one of her father's aerial 
agents, is aftroke of nature worthy admiration : 
as are likewiſe her entreaties to her father not to 
uſe him harſhly, by the power of his art; 


Why ſpeaks my father ſo ungently? This 
Is the third man that e' er I ſaw; the firſt 
That &er I ſigh'd for !— 


Here we perceive the beginning of that paſſion, 
which PRosPERo was deſirous ſhe ſhould feel for 
the prince; and which ſhe afterwards more fully 
expreſſes upon an occaſion which diſplays at once 
the tenderneſs, the innocence, and the ſimpli- 
city of her character. She diſcovers her lover 
l in the laborious taſk of carrying wood, 
which 
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which PROSPERO had enjoined him to perform. 
c Would,” fays ſhe, the lightning had burnt 
cc up thoſe logs that you are enjoined to pile!“ 


——Iff you'll ſit down, 
I'll bear your logs the while. Pray give me that, 
Tl carry't to the pile 
—— You look wearily. 


It is by ſelecting ſuch little and almoſt impercep- 
tiblecircumſtances that SHAKESPEARE has more 
truly painted the paſſions than any other writer: 
affection is more powerfully expreſſed by this 
ſimple wiſh and offer of affiſtance, than by the 
unnatural eloquence and witticiſmsof DRYDEN, 
or the amorous declamations of Rowe. 

T nx reſentment of PRosPERo for the match- 
leſscruelty and wicked uſurpationof his brother ; 
his parental affection and ſollicitude for the wel- 
fare of his daughter, the heireſs of his dukedom; 
and the awful ſolemnity of his character, as a 
ſkilful magician; are all along preſerved with 
equal conſiftercy, dignity and decorum. One 
part of his behaviour deſerves to be particularly 
pointed out: during the exhibition of a maſk 
with which he had ordered ARIEL to entertain 
FERDINAND and MiRanpa, he ſtarts ſuddenly 
from the recollection of the conſpiracy of CALx- 
BAN and his confederates againſt his life, and 
diſmiſſes his attendant ſpirits, who inſtantly 

ISS 3 vaniſh 
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vaniſh to a hollow and confuſed noiſe. He ap- 
pears to be greatly moved; and ſuitably to this 
agitation of mind, which his danger has ex- 
cited, he takes occaſion, from the ſudden diſ- 


appearance of the viſionary ſcene, to moralize 
on the diſſolution of all things: 


Theſe our actors 

As I foretold you, were all ſpirits: and 
Are melted into air, into thin air. 
And, like the baſeleſs fabric of this viſion, . 


The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 


The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, . 
Yea, all, which it. inherit, ſhall diſſolve ; 
And, like this unſubſtantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind 


To theſe noble i images he adds a ſhort but com- 
prehenſive obſervation on human life, not ex- 
celled by any paſſage of the moral and ſenten- 
tious EURIPIDES : 


We are:fuch ſtuff 
Ns dreams are. 2 70 on; and our little liſe- 
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Tuus admirably is an uniformity of charac- 
ter, that leading beauty in dramatic poeſy, 
preſerved throughout the TEM ESH. And it 
may be farther remarked, that the unities of 
action, of place, and of. time, are in this, play, 
| 2 though. . 
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though almoſt conſtantly violated by SHAKE- 
SPEARE, exactly obſerved. The action is one, 
great, and entire, the reſtoration of PRosPERO 
to his dukedom; this buſineſs is tranſacted in 
the compaſs of a ſmall iſland, and in or near 
the cave of PRosPERo; though, indeed, it had 
been more artful and regular to have confined 
it to this ſingle ſpot; and the time which the 
action takes up, is only equal to that of the re- 
preſentation; an excellence whieh ought al- 
ways to be aimed at in every welhconducted 
fable, and for the want of which a variety of 
the moſt entertaining incidents can ſcarcely 
atone. 
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NUM. 98. SATURDAY, October 13, 1153- 


Aude aliguid brevibus Gerit ei et carcere dignum, 
Si vis efſe alignis. el. 


Wou'dft thou to honours and preferments climb ? 


Be bold in miſchief, dare ſome mighty crime, 
Which dungeons death or baniſhment deſerves. 
DRY DEN. 


To the ADVENTURER, | 


D EAR BROTHER, 


HE thirſt of glory is 1 think allowed, 

even by the dull dogs who can ſit ſtill 

long enough to write books, to be a noble ap- 
petite. 

My ambition is to be thought a man of life 
and ſpirit, who could conquer the world if he 
was to ſet about it, but who has too much vi- 
vacity to give the neceſſary attention to any 
ſcheme of length. 

I Am, in ſhort, one of thoſe heroic Adven- 
turers, who have thought proper to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by the titles of Buck, BLoop, and 
Nerve. When J am in the country, I am al- 
ways on horſe-back, and I leap or break every 
hedge and gate that ſtands in my way: when I 
am in town, I am conſtantly to be ſeen at ſome 
of the public places, at the proper times for 

making 
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making my appearance; as at Vaux-Hall, or 
Mary bone, about ten, very drunk: for though 
] don't love wine, I am obliged to be con- 
ſumedly drunk five or ſix nights in the week: 
nay ſometimes five or ſix days together, for the 
ſake of my character. Wherever I come, I 
am ſure to make all the confuſion, and do all 
the miſchief I can; not for the ſake of doing 
miſchief, but only out of frolick you know to 
ſhew my vivacity. If there are women near 
me, I ſwear like a devil to ſhew my courage, 
and talk bawdy to ſhew my wit. Under the 
roſe, I am a curſed favourite amongſt them; 
and have had „“ bonne fortune,” let me tell 
you. I do love the little rogues helliſnly: but 
faith I make love for the good of the public 
and the town is obliged to me for a dozen or 
two of the fineſt wenches that were ever brought 
into its ſeraglios. One, indeed, I loſt: and, 
poor fond ſoul! I pitied her ! but it could not 
be helped — ſelf- preſervation obliged me to 
leave her — I could not tell her what was the 
matter with her, rot me if I could; and ſo it 
got ſuch a head, that the devil himſelf could 

not have ſaved her. | | 
THeRE's one thing vexes me; I have much 
ado to avoid having that inſignificant character, a 
good-natured fellow, fixed upon me; ſo that I 
am obliged in my own defence to break the boy's 
head, and kick my whore down ſtairs every time 
I enter 
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J enter a night-houſe: I pick quarrels when J 
am not offended, break the windows of men I 
never ſaw, demoliſh lamps, bilk hackney coach- 
men, overturn wheelbarrows, and ftorm night- 
cellars: I beat the watchman, though he bids 
me good morrow, abuſe the conſtable, and in- 
ſult the juſtice: for theſe feats I am frequently 
kicked, beaten, pumped, profecuted and im- 
priſoned; but Tim is no Flincher; and if he 
does not get fame, blood! he will deſerve it. 

I am now writing at a coffèee-houſe, where J 


am juſt arrived, after a journey of fifty miles, 


which I have rode in four hours. I knocked up 
my blockhead's horſe two hours ago. The dog 
whipped and ſpurred at ſuch a rate, that I dare 
ſay you may track him half the way by the 
blood; but all would not do. The evil take 
the hindmoſt, is always my way of travelling. 
The moment I diſmounted, down dropt Dido, 
by Jove: and here am I all alive and merry, 
my old boy! 

IL tell thee what; I was a hellifff aſs 
tother day. I ſhot a damn'd clean mare 
through the head, for jumping out of the road 
to avoid running over an old woman. But the 
bitch threw. me, and I got a curſed ſlice on the 
cheek againſt a flint, which put me in a paſſion; 
who could help it, you know? Rot me! I 
would not have loſt her for five hundred old 
VNR with. all their brats, and the-brats of 
2 their 
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their brats to the third generation. —She was a 
ſweet creature! I would have run her five-and- 
twenty 'fhiles in an hour, for five hundred 
pounds. But ſhe's gone !—Poor jade! I did 
love thee, that I did. 

Now what' you ſhall do for me old boy is 
this. Help to raiſe my name a little, dy'e mind: 
write ſomething in praiſe of us ſprightly pretty 
fellows. I aſſure you we take a great deal of 
pains for fame, and it is hard we ſhould be bilkt. 
I would not trouble you, my dear; but only I 
fear I have-not much time before me to do my 
own buſineſs; for between you and I, both my 
conſtitution and eſtate are damnably out at el- 


bows. I intend to make them ſpin out toge- 


ther as evenly as poſſible; but if my purſe ſhould 
happen to leak faſteſt, I propoſe to go with my 
laſt half crown to Ranelagh gardens, and there, 
if you approve the ſcheme, I'll mount one of 


the upper alcoves, and repeat with an heroic 
air, 


<< Þ'1l'boldly venture on the world unknown; 


It cannot uſe me worſe than this has done.” 


PI] then ſhoot myſelf thro' the head; and fo, 
good by'tye, 
Yours, as you ſarve me, 
Tinu. Wit opcoosx. 
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I-sH0ULD little deſerve the notice of a perſon 
ſo-illuſtrious as the hero who honours me with 
the name of brother, if I ſhould cafil at his 
principles or refuſe his requeſt. According to 
the moral philoſophy which is now in faſhion, 
and adopted by many of the dull dogs who 
« write books, the gratification of appetite is 
virtue; and appetite, therefore, I ſhall allow to 
be noble, notwithſtanding the objections of 
thoſe. who pretend, that whatever be its object, 
it can be good or ill in no other ſenſe than ſta- 
ture or complexion; and that the voluntary 
effort only is moral by which appetite is di- 
rected or reſtrained, by which it is brought 
under the government of reaſon and rendered 
ſubſervient to moral purpoſes. 

Bor with whatever efforts of heroic virtue my 
correſpondent may have laboured to gratify his 
& thirſt of glory,” I am afraid he will be diſap- 
pointed. It is, indeed, true, that like the heroes 
of antiquity, whom ſucceſſive generations have 
honoured with ſtatues and panegyric, he has 
ſpent his life in doing miſchief to others without 
procuring any real good to himſelf: but he has 
not done miſchief enough; he has not ſacked a 
city or fired æ temple; he acts only Againſt indi- 
viduals in a contracted ſphere, and is leſt among 
a croud of competitors, whoſe merit can anly 
contribute to their mutual obſcurity, as the 
feats which are perpetually performed by innu- 
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merable adyenturers muſt ſoon become too 
common to confer diſtinction. 

I behalf of ſome among theſe candidates for 
fame, the legiſlator has, indeed, thought fit to 
interpoſe; and their atchievements are with great 
ſolemnity rehearſed and recorded in a temple, of 
which I know not the celeſtial appellation, but 
on earth it is called JusTice HALL in the Old 
Baily, 

As the reſt are, utterly neglected, I cannot 
think of any expedient to gratify the noble thirſt 
of my correſpondent and his compeers, but that 
of procuring them, admiſſion into this claſs ; an 
attempt in which I do not deſpair of ſucceſs, for 
I think I can demonſtrate their right, and I will 
not "ſuppoſe it poſſible that when this is done 
they will be excluded. 

Ueon the maſt diligent examination. of an- 
cient hiſtory and modern Ppanegyric, I'find that 
no action has ever been held honourable in ſo 
high a degree, as killing men : this, indeed, is 
one of the feats which our legiſlature has chought 
fit to reſcue from oblivion, and reward in Jus- 
Kiek HAL I.: it bas alſo removed an abſurd diſ- 

nEtion, and, contrary to the practice of pa- 
gan antiquity, has comprehended the killers of 
women, among thoſe who deſerve the rewards 
chat have been decreed to' homicide. Now he 
may fairly be conſidered as'a killer, who ſeduces 
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a young beauty from the fondneſs of a parent, 


with whom ſhe enjoys health and peace, the pro- 
tection of the laws, and the ſmile of ſociety, to 


the tyranny of a bawd, and the exceſſes of a 


brothe], to diſeaſe and diſtraction, ſtripes, in- 
famy and impriſonment; calamities which can- 
not fail to render her days not only evil but few, 
It may, perhaps, be alledged, that the woman 


was not wholly paſſive, but that in ſome ſenſe 
_ the may be conſidered as felo de fe. This, how- 


ever, is mere cavil; for the ſame may be ſaid 


of him who fights when he can run away; and 


yet it has always been deemed more honourable, 
to kill the combatant than the fugitive, 

Ix this claim then of the BLood be admitted, 
and I do not ſee how it can be ſet aſide, I propoſe 
that after his remains ſhall have been reſcued from 
duſt and worms, and conſecrated in the temple of 
HvOEIA, called Suxckox's HALL, his bones 
ſhall be purified by proper luſtrations, and erected 
into a ſtatue: that this ſtatue ſhall be placed in a 
niche, with the name of the hero of which it 
is at once the remains and the monument written 
over it, among many others of the ſame rank, 
in the gallery of a ſpacious building, to be erected 
by lottery for that purpoſe: I propoſe that this 


gallery be called the BLoop's GALLERY; and, 


to prevent the labour and expence of emblazoning 
the atchieyments of every individual, which 


would 
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would be little more than repeating the ſame 
words, that an inſcription be placed over the 
door to this effect: This gallery is ſacred to 
ce the memory and the remains of the BLoops; 
c heroes who lived in perpetual hoſtility againſt 
ce themſelves and others; who contracted diſ- 
c eaſes by exceſs that precluded enjoyment, and 
cc who continually perpetrated miſchief not in 
c anger but ſport ; who purchaſed this diſtinc= 
ee tion at the expence of life; and whoſe glory 
« would have been equal to ALEXANDER's, if 
« their power had not been leſs.” 


W I KN Toa, 


NumsB. 99. TutsDay, Odfober 16, 1753. 


—AMagnis tamen excidit aufis. Ov1n, 
But in the glorious enterprize he dy'd. 
ADD1SON, 


T has always been the practice of mankind, 
to judge of actions by the event. The ſame 
attempts, conducted in the ſame manner, but 
terminated by different ſucceſs, produce different 
judgments: they who attain their wiſnes, never 
want celebrators of their wiſdom and their virtue; 
and they that miſcarry, are quickly diſcovered to 
Vol. III. M have 
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have been defective not only in mental but in mo- 


ral qualities. The world will never be long with- 
out ſome good reaſon to hate the unhappy: their 
real faults are immediately detected; and if thoſe 
are not ſufficient to {ink them into infamy, an 
additional weight of calumny will be ſuperadded: 
he that fails in his endeavours after wealth or 
power, will not long retain either honeſty or 
courage. 

THis ſpecies of injuſtice has ſo long prevailed 
in univerſal practice, that it ſeems likewiſe to 
have infected ſpeculation: ſo few minds are able 
to ſeparate the ideas of greatneſs and proſperity, 


that even Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE has deter- 


mined, that he who can deſerve the name of a 


hero, muſt not only be virtuous but fortunate.” 


By this unreaſonable diſtribution of praiſe and 
blame, none have ſuffered oftener than PRo- 


 JECTORsS, whoſe rapidity of imagination and 


vaſtneſs of deſign raiſe ſuch envy in their fellow 
mortals, thatevery eye watches for their fall, and 
every heart exults at their diſtreſſes: yet even a 
PROJECTOR may gain favour by ſucceſs; and the 
tongue that was. prepared to hiſs, then en- 
deavours to excel others in loudneſs of applauſe. 

WHEN CORIOLANUS, in SHAKESPEARE, de- 
ſerted to AUF1DIUs, the Volſcian ſervants at firſt 
inſulted him, even while he ſtood under the pro- 


tackion of the houſhold Gods; but when they 


ſaw 


Wo 
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ſtranger was ſeated at the head of the table, one 
of them very judiciouſly obſerves, <* that he 
< always thought there was more in him than 
« he could think.” 

MACHIAVEL has juſtly animadverted on the 
differentnotice taken by all ſucceeding times, of 
the two great projectors CATILINE and Czsar. 
Both formed the ſame PRoJEcT, and intended 
to raiſe themſelves to power, by ſubverting the 
commonwealth : they perſued their deſign, per- 
haps, with equal abilities, and with equal virtue; 
but CATILINE periſhed in the field, and CAR 
returned from Pharſalia with unlimited autho- 
rity: and from that time, every monarch of the 
earth has thought himſelf honoured by a com- 
pariſon with Cs AR; and CATILINE has been 
never mentioned, but that his name might be 
applied to traitors and incendiaries, 

In an age more remote, XERxes projected the 
conqueſt of Greece, and broughtdown the power 
of Aſia againſt it: but after the world had been 
filled with expectation and terror, his army was 
beaten, his fleet was deſtroyed, and XRRxES has 
been never mentioned without contempt. 

AR years after wards, Greece likewiſe had 
her turn of giving birth to a PRoJEcTOR; who 
invading Aſia with a ſmall army, went forward 
in ſearch of adventures, and by his eſcape from 

2 one 
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one danger, gained only more raſhneſs to ruſh 
into another : he ſtormed city after city, over- 
ran kingdom after kingdom, fought battles only 


for barren victory, and invaded nations only 


that he might make his way through them to 


new invaſions: but having. been fortunate in 


the execution of his projects, he died with the 
name of ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

THESE are, indeed, events of ancient time; 
but human nature is always the ſame, and every 


age will afford us inſtances of public cenſures 


influenced by events. The great buſineſs of the 
middle centuries, was the holy war; which 
undoubtedly was a noble PR OEC, and was for 
a long time proſecuted with a ſpirit equal to that 
with which it had been contrived : but the ar- 
dour of the European heroes only hurried them 
to deſtruction ; for a long time they could not 
gain the territories for which they fought, and, 
when at laſt gained, they could not keep them: 
their expeditions, therefore, have been the ſcoff 
of idleneſs and ignorance, their underſtanding 
and their virtue have been equally vilified, their 
conduct has been ridiculed, and their cauſe has 
been defamed. 
 Waen CoLumBus had engaged king Ferdi- 
nand in the diſcovery of the other hemiſphere, 
the ſailors, with whom he embarked in the expe- 
dition, had ſo little confidence in their comman- 
ö der, 
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der, that after having been long at ſea looking 
for coaſts which they expected never to find, 
they raiſed a general mutiny, and demanded to 
return. He found means to ſooth them into a 
permiſſion to continue the ſame courſe three 
days longer, and on the evening of the third 
day deſcried land. Had the impatience of his 
crew denied him a few hours of the time re- 
queſted, what had been his fate but to have 
come back with the infamy of avainPRoJecToOR, 
who had betrayed the king's credulity to uſeleſs 
expences, and riſked his life in ſeeking coun- 
tries that had no exiſtence ? how would thoſe 
that had rejected his propoſals, have triumphed 
in their acuteneſs? and when would his name 
have been mentioned, but with the makers of 
potable gold and malleable glaſs ? 

TRE laſt royal PRojJecToRs with whom the 
world has been troubled, where CHARLES of 
SWEDEN andtheCzaRof Muscovy. CHARLES, 
ifany judgment may be formed of his deſigns by 
his meaſures and his enquiries, had purpoſed 
firſt to dethrone the Cz An, then to lead his army 
through pathleſs deſarts into China, thence to 
make his way by the ſword through the whole 
circuit of Aſia, and by the conqueſt of Turkey 
to unite Sweden with his new dominions: but 
this mighty PROJECT was cruſhed at Pultowa; 
and CHARLES has ſince been conſidered as a 
madman by thoſe powers, who ſent their em- 
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baſſadors to ſollicithis friendſhip, and their gene- 
rals to learn under him the art of war.“ 

TRE Czar found employment ſufficient in 
his own dominions, and amuſed himſelf in dig- 
ging canals, and building cities; murdering his 
ſubjects with inſufferable fatigues, and tranſ- 
planting nations from one corner of his domi- 
nions to another, without regretting the thou- 
ſands that periſhed on the way: but he attained 
his end, he made his people formidable, and is 
numbered by fame among the Demi- gods. 

I am far from intending to vindicate the 
ſanguinary projects of heroes and conquerors, 
and would wiſh rather to diminiſh the reputation 
of their ſucceſs, than the infamy of their miſ- 
carriages: for I cannot conceive, why he that 
has burnt cities, waſted nations, and filled 
the world with horror and deſolation, ſhould be 
more kindly regarded by mankind, than ne that 
died in the rudiments of wickedneſs ; why he 


that accompliſhed miſchief ſhould be glorious, 


and he that only endeavoured it ſhould be cri- 
minal. I would wiſh Czsar and CATILINE, 
XERXES and ALEXANDER, CHARLES and 
PETER, huddled together in obſcurity or de- 
teſtation. | 

Burr there is another ſpecies of PRoJEcTORs, 
to whom I would willingly conciliate mankind; 


whoſe ends are generally laudable, and "whoſe 


labours are innocent; who are ſearching out 
new 
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. new powers of nature, or contriving new works 
of art; but who are yet perſecuted with inceſſant 
l obloquy, and whom the univerſal contempt with 
. which they are treated, often debars from that 
8 ſucceſs which their induſtry would obtain, if it 
þ were permitted to act without oppoſition. 
a Tux who find themſeves inclined to cenſure 
5 new undertakings, only becauſe they are new, 
1 ſhould conſider, that the folly of PRojEcTION 
3 is very ſeldom the folly of a fool; it is com- 
monly the ebullition of a capacious mind, crou- 
2 ded with variety of knowledge, and heated with 
i intenſeneſs of thought; it proceeds often from 
1 the conſciouſneſs of uncommon powers, from 


4 the confidence of thoſe, who having already 
L done much, are eaſily perſuaded that they can do 
1 more. When RowIEVY had compleated the 
a Orrery, he attempted the perpetual motion; 
t 
e 


when Bow had exhauſled the ſecrets of vul- 


gar chemiſtry, he turned his taoughts to the 
work of tranſmutation. 


$ APRoJecToR generally unites thoſe the 
F which have the faireſt claim to veneration, ex- 
d tent of knowledge and greatneſs of deſign: it was 
1 ſaid of CATILINE, “ immoderata, incredibilia,, 


& nimis alta ſemper cupiebat.” Projectors of all 
kinds agree in their intellects, though they differ 
in their morals ; they all fail by attempting 
N things beyond their power, by deſpiſing vulgar 
* attainments, and aſpiring to performances, to 
7 M 4 which, 
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which, perhaps, nature has not proportioned 
the force of man: when they fail, therefore, 
they fail not by idleneſs or timidity, but by 
raſh adventure and fruitleſs diligence, 

THAT the attempts of ſuch men will often 
miſcarry, we may reaſonably expect; yet from 
ſuch men, and ſuch only, are we to hope for the 
cultivation of thoſe parts of nature which lie yet 
waſte, and the invention of thoſe arts which 
are yet wanting to the felicity of life. If they 
are, therefore, univerſally diſcouraged, art and 
diſcovery can make no advances, Whatever is 


_ attempted without previous certainty of ſucceſs, 
may be conſidered as a PROJECT, and amongſt 


narrow minds may, therefore, expoſe its author 
to cenſure and contempt; and if the liberty of 
laughing be once indulged, ] every man will 
laugh at what he does not underſtand, every 
PROJECT will be conſidered as madneſs, and 
every great or new deſign will be cenſured as a 
PROJECT. Men, unaccuſtomed to reaſon and 
reſearches, think every enterprize impraCticable, 
which is extended beyond common effects, or 
compriſes many intermediate operations. Many 


that preſume to laugh at PRoJEcTORs, would 


conſider a flight through the air in a winged 
chariot, and the movement of a mighty engine 
by the ſteam of water, as equally the dreams of 
mechanic lunacy; and would hear, with equal 
negligence, of the union of the Thames and 
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Severn by a canal, and the ſcheme of Albu- 
querque, the viceroy of the Indies, who in the 
rage of hoſtility had contrived to make Egypt 
a barren deſart, by turning the Nile into the 
Red Sea. 

Tuosk who have attempted much, have 
ſeldom failed to perform more than thoſe who 
never deviate from the common roads of action: 


many valuable preparations of chemiſtry are 


ſuppoſed to have riſen from unſucceſsful en- 
quiries after the grand elixir: it is, therefore, 
juſt to encourage thoſe who endeavour to en- 
large the power of art, ſince they often ſucceed 
beyond expectation; and when they fail, may 
ſometimes benefit the world even by their miſ- 
carriages, 


T 
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| Nemo repent? fuit turpiſſumus. Joy. 


No man &er reach'd. the heights of vice at 
firſt. I. 


To the ADVENTURER, 
SIR, 
tlOUGH the characters of men have, 
perhaps, been eſſentially the ſame in all 
ages, yet their external appearance has changed 


with other peculiarities of time and place, and 
they have been diſtinguiſhed by different names, 


as new modes of expreſſion have prevailed : a 


periodical writer, therefore, who catches the 
picture of evaneſcent life, and ſhews the de- 
formity of follies which in a few years will be 
ſo changed as not to be known, ſhould be care- 
ful to expreſs the character when he deſcribes the 


appearance, and to connect it with the name by 


which it then happens to be called. You have 
frequently uſed the terms Buck and BLoop, and 
have given ſome account of the characters which 
are thus denominated ; but you have not con- 
ſidered them as the laſt ſtages of a regular pro- 


greſſion, nor taken any notice of thoſe which 


precede them. Their dependance upon each 
other is, indeed, ſo little known, that many 
ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe them to be diſtinct and collateral claſſes, 


formed by perſons of oppoſite intereſts, taſtes, 
capacities, and diſpoſitions: the ſcale, however, 
conſiſts of eight degrees; GREENHORN, JEMMY, 
Jess Au, SuART, HoNESTH FELLOw, Joyous 
SPIRIT, BUCK, and BLOOD. As J have myſelf 
paſſed through the whole ſeries, I ſhall explain 


each ſtation by a ſhort account of my life, re-- 


marking the periods when my character changed 


its denomination, and the particular incidents- 


by which the change was produced. 


My father was a wealthy farmer in Yorkſhire; . 


and when I was near eighteen years of age, he 


brought me up to London, and put me apprentice 
to a conſiderable ſhopkeeper in the city. There. 
was an aukward modeſt ſimplicity in my manner, 
and a reverence of religion and virtue in my con-- 
verſation. The novelty of the ſcene that was 


now placed before me, in which there were in- 


numerable objects that I never conceived to exiſt, 


rendered me attentive and credulous; peculiari- 
ties, which, without a provincial accent, a 
ſlouch in my gait, a long lank head of hair, 


and an unfaſhionable ſuit of drab-coloured cloth, 


would have denominated me a GREENHORN, 
or, in other words, a country put very green. 


GREEN, then, I continued even in externals, 
near two years; and in this ſtate I was the object: 


of univerſal contempt and deriſion: but being at 
M 6 length 
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length wearied with merriment and inſult, I was 


very ſedulous to aſſume the manners and ap- 
pearance of thoſe, who in the ſame ſtation were 


better treated. I had already improved greatly 
in my ſpeech; and my father having allowed 


me thirty pounds a year for apparel and pocket 
money, the greater part of which I had ſaved, 
I beſpoke a ſuit of cloaths of an eminent city 
taylor, with ſeveral waiſtcoats and breeches, and 
two frocks for a change: I cut off my hair, and 
procured a brown bob periwig of WiLpinG 


of the ſame colour, with a ſingle row of curls 


juſt round the bottom, which I wore very 
nicely combed, and without powder: my hat, 
which had been cocked with great exactneſs in 
an equilateral triangle, I diſcarded, and pur- 
chaſed one of a more faſlfionable * the fore 
corner of which projected near two inches fur- 
ther than thoſe on each ſide, and was moulded 
into the ſhape of a ſpout : I alſo furniſhed my- 
ſelf with a change of white thread ſtockings, 
took care that my pumps were varniſhed every 


morning with the new German blacking- ball, 
and when I went out, carried in my hand a 


little ſwitch, which, as it has been long appen- 
dent to the character that I had juſt aſſumed, has 

taken the ſame name, and is called a JemMy. 
I s00N perceived the advantage of this tranſ- 
formation, My manner had not, indeed, kept 
pace 
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pace with my dreſs; I was ſtill modeſt and dif- 
fdent, temperate and ſober, and conſequently 
ſill ſubject to ridicule: but I was now admit- 
ted into company, from which I had before 
been excluded by the ruſticity of my appear- 
ance; I was rallied and encouraged by turns 
and I was inſtructed both by precept and ex- 
ample, Some offers were made of carrying 
me to a houſe of private entertainment, which 
then I abſolutely refuſed; but I ſoon found the 
way into the play-houſe, to ſee the two laſt 
acts and the farce: here I learned, that by 
breaches of chaſtity no man was thought to in- 
cur either guilt or ſhame; but that, on the con- 
trary, they were eſſentially neceſſary to the cha- 
racter of a fine gentleman, I ſoon copied the 
original, which I found to be univerſally admir- 
ed, in my morals, and made ſome farther ap- 
proaches to it in my dreſs : I ſuffered my hair to 
grow long enough to comb back over the fore- 
top of my wig, which, when I ſallied forth to 
my evening amuſement, I changed to a queue 
I tied the collar of my ſhirt with half an ell of 
black ribbon, which appeared under my neck- 
cloth; the fore corner of my hat was conſider- 
ably elevated and ſhortened, ſo that it no longer 
reſembled a ſpout, but the corner of a minced 
pye; my waiſtcoat was edged with a narrow 
lace, my ſtockings were ſilk, and I never ap- 
peared without a pair of clean gloves. My 
| addreſs, 
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addreſs, from its native maſculine plainneſs, 
was converted to an exceſs of ſoftneſs and civi- 
lity, eſpecially when I ſpoke to the ladies, I 
had before made ſome progreſs in learning to 
ſwear; I had proceeded by fegs, faith, pox, 


plague, *pon my life, *pon my ſoul, rat it, and 


zookers, to zauns and the divill. I now ad- 
vanced to by Jove, fore ged, geds curſe it, and 
demme: but I till uttered theſe interjections 
m a tremulous tone, and my pronunciation was 
feminine and vicious. I was ſenſible of my 
defects, and, therefore, applied with great di- 
ligence to remove them. I frequently practi- 
ſed alone, but it was a long time before I could 
ſwear ſo much to my own ſatisfaction in com- 


pany, as by myſelf, My labour, however, 


was not without its reward; it recommended 


me to the notice of the ladies, and procured 
me the gentle appellation of IESSAMx. 
I now learned among other GRown GEN- 


TLEMEN to dance, which greatly enlarged 
my acquaintance; I entered into a ſubſcrip- 
tion for country dances once a week at a ta- 


vern, where each gentleman engaged to bring 
a partner: at the ſame time I made conſider- 
able advances in ſwearing ; I could pronounce 
damme with a tolerable air and accent, give 
the vowel its full ſound, and look with con- 


fidence in the face of the perſon to whom I. 


ſpoke, About this time my father's elder bro- 
ther 
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ther died, and left me an eſtate of near five 
hundred pounds per annum. T now bought 
out the remainder of my time; and this ſud- 


den acceſſion of wealth and independence gave 
me immediately an air of greater confidence and 


freedom. I laid out near one hundred and 


fifty pounds in cloaths, though I was obliged 


to go into mourning: I employed a court tay- 
lor to make them up; I exchanged my queũe 
for a bag ; I put on a ſword, which, in appear- 


ance at leaſt, was a Toledo; and in proportion 
as I knew my dreſs to be elegant, I was leſs. 


ſollicitous to be neat. My acquaintance now 


increaſed every hour; I was attended, flattered, 


and careſſed; was often invited to entertain- 
ments, ſupped every night at a tavern, and 
went home in a chair; was taken notice of in 
public places, and was univerſally confeſſed to 
be improved into a SMART. 

THERE were ſome intervals in which I found 
it neceſſary to abſtain from wenching; and in 
theſe, at whatever riſque, I applied myſelf to 
the bottle: a habit of drinking came inſenſibly 
upon me, and I was ſoon able to walk home 
with a bottle and a pint, I had learned a ſuf- 
ficient number of faſhionable toaſts, and got 
by heart ſeveral toping and ſeveral bawdy ſongs, 
ſome of which I ventured to roax out with a 
friend hanging on my arm as we ſcoured the 
ſtreet after our nocturnal revel, I now la- 


boured 
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boured with indefatigable induſtry to increaſe 
theſe acquiſitions: I enlarged my ftock of 
healths; made great progreſs in ſinging, joking, 
and ſtory telling ; ſwore well ; could make a 
company of ſtaunch topers drunk; always 
collected the reckoning, and was the laſt man 
that departed. My face began' to be covered 
with red pimples, and my eyes to be weak; 1 
became daily more negligent of my dreſs, and 
more blunt in my manner ; I profeſſed myſelf 
a foe to ſtarters and milkſops, declared that 
there was no enjoyment equal to that of a 
bottle and a friend, and ſoon gained the appel- 
lation of an HonesT FELLOW. 

By this diſtinction I was animated to at- 
tempt yet greater excellence; 1 learned ſeveral 
feats of mimickry of the under players, could 
take off known characters, tell a ſtaring ſtory, 
and humbug with ſo much {kill as ſometimes 
to take-in a knowing one. I was ſo ſucceſs- 
ful in the practice of theſe arts, to which, in- 
deed, I applied myſelf with unwearied diligence 
and aſſiduity, that I kept my company roaring 
with applauſe, till their voices ſunk by degrees, 
and they were no longer able to laugh, be- 
cauſe they were no longer able either to hear 
or to ſee. I had now aſcended another ſcale 
in the climax; and was acknowledged by all 
who knew me, to be a Jorous SPIRIT, 
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AFTER all theſe topics of merriment were ex- 
hauſted, and I had repeated my tricks, my ſtories, 
my jokes and my ſongs till they grew inſipid, I 
became miſchievous; and was continually devi- 
ſing and executing FROLICs, to the unſpeakable 
delight of my companions, and the injury of 
others. For many of them I was proſecuted, 
and frequently obliged to pay large damages: 
but I bore all theſe loſſes with an air of jovial in- 
difference, I puſhed on in my career, I was more 
deſperate in proportion as I had leſs to loſe; and 
being deterred from no miſchief by the dread of 


its conſequences, I was ſaid to run at all, and 


complimented with the name of Buck. 
My eſtate was at length mortgaged for more 
than it was worth; my creditors were importu- 


nate; I became negligent of myſelf and of 


others; I made a deſperate effort at the gam- 
ing table, and loſt the laſt ſum that I could 
raiſe; my eſtate was ſeized by the mortgagee 


I learned to pack cards and to cog a die; be- 
came a bully to whores ; paſſed my nights in 


a brothel, the ſtreet, or the watch-houſe; 
was utterly inſenſible of ſhame, and lived 
upon the town as a beaſt of prey in a foreſt, 
Thus I reached the ſummit of modern glory, 
and had juſt acquired the diſtintion of a 
BLoop, when I was arreſted for an old debt of 
three hundred pounds, and thrown into the 
King's Bench priſon, 
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THrrst characters, Sir, though they are diſ- 
tinct, yet do not all differ, otherwiſe than as 
ſhades of the ſame colour. And though they 
are ſtages of a regular progreſſion, yet the whole 
progreſs is not made by every individual: ſome 
are ſo ſoon initiated in the myſteries of the 
town, that they are never publickly known in 
their GREENHORN ſtate; others fix long in 
their JeEMMYHooD, others are JessAmies at 
fourſcore, and ſome ſtagnate in each of the 
nigher ſtages for life, But I requeſt that they 
may never hereafter be confounded either by 
you or your correſpondents. Of the BLoop, 
your brother Adventurer, Mr. WiLnGooss, 
though he aſſumes the character, does not 
ſeem to have a juſt and preciſe idea as diſtinct 
from the Buck, in which claſs he ſhould: be 
placed, and will probably die; for he ſeems de- 
termined to ſhoot himſelf, juſt at the time when 
his circumſtances will enable him to aſſume the 
higher diſtinction. 

Bur the retroſpect upon life, which this let- 
ter has made neceſſary, covers me with confu- 
ſion, and aggravates deſpair. I cannot but re- 
flect, that among all theſe characters, I have 
never aſſumed that of a Man, Man is a RRA- 
so ABLE BEIN, which he ceaſes to be, who 
diſguiſes his body with ridiculous fopperies, or 
degrades his mind by deteſtable brutality. Theſe 
thoughts would have been of great uſe to me, if 

they 


— — 
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they had occurred ſeven years ago. If they are 
of uſe to you, I hope you will ſend me a ſmall 
gratuity for my labour, to alleviate the miſery of 
hunger and nakedneſs : but, dear Sir, let your 
bounty be ſpeedy, leſt I periſh before it arrives. 


I am your humble ſervant, 


Common ſide, King's Bench, | 
Oct. 18, 1753. NoMENTANUS, 


CINTITTAITAETEIEIEIEELEYY 


Nou. 101. Tuzspay, October 23, 1753. 


Eft ubi peccat. HoR. Þ i 
et ſometimes he miſtakes, 


To the ADVENTURER. 
S IX, 


F we conſider the high rank which MitToxN 
has deſervedly obtained among our few 
Hpgliſh claſſics, we cannot wonder at the mul- 
titude of commentaries and criticiſms of which | 
he has been the ſubject. To theſe I have added 1 
ſome miſcellaneous remarks : and if you ſhould Pi 
at firſt be inclined to reject them as trifling, you 
may, perhaps, determine to admit them, when — 1 | 
'you reflect that they are new. 

Tux deſcription of Eden in the fourth book 
of the PARADISE LosT, and the battle of the = 
angela. 
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angels in the ſixth, are uſually ſelected as the 
moſt ſtriking examples of a florid and vigorous 
imagination: but. it requires much. greater 
ſtrength of mind, to form an aſſemblage of na- 
tural objects, and range them with propriety and 
beauty, than to bring together the greateſt va- 
riety of the moſt ſplendid images, without any 
regard to their uſe or congruity; as in painting, 
he who, by the force of his imagination, can de- 
lineate a landſcape, is deemed a greater maſter, 
than he, who, by heaping rocks of coral upon 
teſſelated pavements, can only make abſurdity 
ſplendid, and diſpoſe gaudy colours ſo as beſt to 
ſet off each other, 
© SAPHIRE fountains that rolling over 
c orient PEARL run NECTAR, roſes without 
< thorns, trees that bear fruit of VEGETABLE 
% GoLD; and that weep odorous gums and 
6 balms,” are eaſily feigned ; but having no 
relative beauty as pictures of nature, nor any 
abſolute excellence as derived from truth, they 
can only pleaſe thoſe, who, when they read, ex- 
erciſe no faculty but fancy, and admire becauſe 
they do not think, 
IF I ſhall not be thought to digreſs wholly 
from my ſubject, I would illuſtrate this remark, 
by comparing two paſſages, written by MIL rox 
and FLETCHER, on nearly the ſame ſubject. 
The ſpirit in Couus thus pays his addreſs of 
thanks to the water nymph Sabrina: 
May 
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May thy brimmed waves for this, 
Their full tribute never miſs 
From a thouſand petty rills, 
That tumble down the ſnowy hills ; 
Summer drought, or ſinged air, 
Never ſcorch thy treſſes fair; 
Nor wet October's torrent flood 
Thy molten chryſtal fill with mud: 


Thus far the wiſhes are moſt proper for the 
welfare of a river goddeſs: the circumſtance 
of ſummer not ſcorching her treſſes, is highl 
poetical and elegant: but what follows, though 
it is pompous and majeſtic, is unnatural and 
far fetched; 


May thy billows roll aſhore 

The beryl, and the golden ore: 

May thy lofty head be crown'd 
With many a tow'r and terras round; 
And here and there, thy banks upon, 

With groves of myrrh and cinnamon ! 


The circumſtance in the third and fourth lines 


is happily fancied; but what 1dea can the reader 
have of an ENGLISH RIVER rolling GoLD and 
the BERYL aſhore, or of groves of Cixnamon 
growing on its banks? The images in the fol- 
lowing paſlage of FLETCHER are all ſimple and 
real, all appropriated and ſtrictly natural: 


For 


— _ —__—_—_ — - 


o 


« 
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For thy kindneſs to me ſhown, 
Never from thy banks be blown 
Any tree, with windy force, 

Croſs thy ſtream to ſtop thy courſe ; 
May no beaſt that comes to drink, 
With his horns caſt down thy OW ; 
May none that for thy fiſh do look, 
Cut thy banks to dam thy bropk ; 
Barefoot may no neighbour wade 

In thy cool ſtreams, wife or maid, 

_ When the ſpawn on ſtones do lie, 
To walh their hemp, and Wee the fry. 


TIR glaring picture of Paradise f is not, in 
my opinion, ſo ſtrong an evidence of Mil roxx's 
force of imagination, as his repreſentation of 
ADpam and Eve when they left it, and of the 
paſſions with which ey were agitated on that 
event, 

AGAINST his battle of the Angels I have the 
ſame objections as againſt his garden of Eden. 
He has endeayoured to elevate his combatants, 
by giving them the enormous ſtature of giants 
in romances, books of which he was known to 
be fond; and the proweſs and behaviour of 
Mickhazl as much reſemble the feats of 
ARtosTo's Knight, as his two-handed ſword 
does the weapons of chivalry: I think the 
ſublimity of his genius much more viſible in the 

firſt 


* 
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firſt appearance of the fallen Angels; the de- 
bates of the infernal peers ;. the paſſage of Satan 
through the dominions of Chao, and his ad- 
venture with Sin and Death; the miſſion of 
RAPHAEL to ADAM; the converſations between 
ADAM and his wife; the creation; the account 
which ADamM gives of his firſt ſenſations, and 
of the approach of Eve from the hand of her 
CREATOR; the whole behaviour of Aram 


and Eve after the firſt tranſgreſſion; and the 


proſpect of the various ſtates of the world, 
and hiſtory of man exhibited in viſion to 
ADAM. | 

In this viſion, Mil ro judiciouſly repreſents 
ADAM, as ignorant of what diſaſter had be- 
fallen ABEL, when he was murdered by his 


brother: but during his converſation with R- 


PHAEL, the poet ſeems to have forgotten this 
neceſſary and natural ignorance of the firſt man, 
How was it poſſible for Apam to diſcern what 
the ANGEL meant, by “ cubic phalanxes, by 
«© planets of aſpect malign, by encamping on 
<« the foughten field, by van and rear, by ſtand- 
e ards and gonfalons and glittering tiſſues, by 
ce the girding ſword, by embattled ſquadrons, 
4 chariots, and flaming arms and fiery ſteeds?“ 
And although Apam poſſeſſed a ſuperior degree 
of knowledge, yet doubtleſs he had not ſkill 
enough in chemiſtry to underſtand RapHarr, 
who informed him, that 


3 — ulphurous 
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D ulphurous and nitrous foam 


They found, they mingled, and with ſubtle art, 
Concouc'rty and Abus rep, they reduc'd 


To blackeſt grain, and into ſtore convey d. 


And, ſurely, the nature of cannon was not 
much explained to ADAM, who neither knew 
or wanted the uſe of iron tools, by telling him, 
that they reſembled the hollow bodies of oak 
or fir, 


With branches lopt, in wood or mountain 
fell'd. . 


He that never beheld the brute creation but in 
its paſtimes and ſports, muſt have greatly won- 


dered, when the ANGEL exprefled the flight of 
the Satanic hoſt, by faying, that they fled 


— As a herd 
Of goats, or TIiMoRous flock, together 
throng'd 


Bur as there are many exuberances in this 
poem, there appears to be alſo ſome defects. As 
the ſerpent was the inſtrument of the temptation, 
MiLTox minutely deſcribes its beauty and al- 
lurements: andT have frequently wondered, that 
he did not, for the ſame reaſon, give a more 
one deſcription of the tree of life; eſpe- 

cially 
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cially as he was remarkable for his knowledge 
and imitation of the Sacred WRrrtinGs, and 
as the following pallage in the ReveraTions 
afforded him a hint, from which his creative 
fancy might have worked up aftriking picture: 
„In the midſt of the ſtreet of it, and of either 
0 fidethe river, was there the tree of life; which 
bare twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her 
«© fruit every month: and the leaves of the tree 
«« were for the healing of the nations.” 

AT the end of the fourth book, ſuſpenſe and 
attention are excited to the utmoſt 3} a combat 
between Satan and the guardians of Eden is 
eagerly expected, and curioſity is impatient for 
the action and the cataſtrophe: but this horrid 
fray is prevented, expectation is cut off, and 
curioſity diſappointed, by an expedient which, 
though applauded by ADDTSsoN and Pops, and 
imitated from HoMEkR and VIRCIL, will be 
deemed frigid and inartificial, by all who judge 
from their own ſenſations, and are not content 
to- echo the deciſion of others. The golden 
balances are held forth, which,” ſays the poet, 
e are yet ſeen betwixt Aſtreaand the Scorpion: 
Satan looks up, and perteiving that his ſcale 
mounted aloft, departs with the ſhades of Night. 
Te make ſuch a uſe, at fo critical a time, of 
LiBRa, a mere imaginary ſign of the Zodiac, 
is ſcarcely juſtifiable in a poem founded on reli- 
gious truth. 

N 


Vol. III. AMONG 
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Ao innumerable beauties in the Pata» 
DISE Lost, I think the moſt tranſcendent is the 
ſpeech of Satan at the beginning of the ninth 
book; in which his unextinguiſhable pride and 
fierce indignation againſt GOD, and his envy 
towards MAN, are ſo blended with an involun- 
tary approbation of goodneſs, and diſdain of the 
meanneſs and baſeneſsof his preſent undertaking, 
as to render it, on account of the propriety of its 
ſentiments and its turns of paſſion, the moſt 
natural, moſt ſpirited, and truly dramatic ſpeech, 
that is, perhaps, to be found in any writer whe- 
the antient or modern: and yet Mr. Appison 
has paſſed it over, unpraiſed and unnoticed. 
Ix an apology ſhould be deemed neceſſary for 
the freedom here uſed with our inimitable bard, 
let me conclude in the words of LoNGINUs: 
Whoever was carefully to collect the ble- 
te miſhes of Hoytr, DEMosTHENEs, PLATO, 
« and of other celebrated writers of the ſame 
« rank, would find they bore not the leaſt pro- 
portion to the ſublimities and excellencies 
cc with which their works abound.” 


2 Jam, 81 R, 
| Your humble ſervant, 
P PAL ZOPHILUS, 


Nuns. 
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Nous. 102. SATURDAY, On. 27, 1753 | I 


| | What i in the conduct of our life appears 
... So well deſign'd, ſo luckily begun, | 
Y But, when we ue our wiſh, we wiſh undone 
Davpex. 


To the ADVENTURER., 


$TR, " W \! 

HAVE been for many. years atrader; in 5 a4 1 

don. My beginning was narrow, and my g 
ſtock ſmall; I was, therefore, a long time brow- 
beaten and deſpiſed by thoſe, who having more 
money thought they had more merit than myſelf. | 
I did not, however, ſuffer my reſentment to in- 
ſtigate me to any mean arts of ſupplantation, nor 
my eagerneſs of riches to betray me to any indi- [ 
rect methods of gain; I perſu ued my, buſineſs, with 1 
8 pen ee by the hope of 
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increaſed beyond my Jl": Ah . ny | | 
In a few years my induſlry. : and probity 99g l 
fully recompenſed, my wealth was really great, 1 


2 and 
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and my reputation for wealth {till greater, 1 
had large warehouſes crouded with goods, and 
conſiderable ſums in the public funds; I was 
careſſed upon the Exchange by the moſt eminent 
merchants ; became the oracle of the common 
council; was ſolicited to engage in all com- 
mercial undertakings; was flattered. with the 
hopes of becoming in a ſhort time one of the 
directors of a wealthy company; and, to com- 
plete my mercantile honours, enjoyed the expen- 
ive happineſs of fining for Sheriff. 
Ricks, you know, eaſily produce riches: 
when I had arrived to this degree of wealth, I 
had no longer any obſtruction or oppolition to 
fear; new acquiſitions were hourly brought 
within my reach, and I continued for ſome years 
longer to heap thouſands upon thouſands. 

Ax laſt I refolved to complete the circle of a 
Adnan proſperity by the purchaſe of an eſtate 
in the country, and to cloſe my life in retirement. 
From the hour that this deſign entered my ima- 
gination, L found the fatigues of my employment 
every day more oppreſſive, and perſuaded myſelf 
that[ wasno longer equal to perpetual attention, 

and that · my health would ſoon be deftroyed by 

the torment and diſtraction of extenſive buſineſs, 
I eould image to myſelf no happineſs, but in 
Vacant jollity, and uninterrupted leiſure ; not 
__ wy friends with uy _ topic, than 

the 
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the vexation and uncertainty of trade, and the 
happineſs of rural privacy. . 

Bur notwithſtanding theſe. d Þ: 
could not at once reconeilemyſetf tothe thoughts 
of ceaſing to get money; and though I was every" 
day enquiring for a purchaſe, I found ſome rea- 
fon for rejecting all that were offered me; and, 
indeed, had accumulated fo many beauties and 
conveniences in my idea of the ſpot, where I 
was finally to be happy, that, perhaps, the 
world might have been travelled over, without 
diſcovery of a place which would not have becu 
defective in ſome particular. | 

THvs I went on: ſtill talking of retirement, 
and ſtill refuſing to retire; my friends began to L 
laugh at my delays, and I grew aſhamed to trifle ; 
longer with my own inclinations: an eſtate was i 
at length. purchaſed, I transferred my ſtock to 1 
a prudent young man who had married m/ , 
daughter, went down into the country, and 
commenced lord of a. ſpacious manor.. 

HERE for ſome time I found happineſs equal 
to my expectation. I reformed the old houſe 
according to the advice of. the beſt architects, I 
threw down the walls of the garden, and in- 
cloſed it with palliſades, planted long avenues - 
of trees, filled a green-hoyſe with exotic plants, 
dug a new canal, and threw the earth into the 
old moat. 


N 3 | Tux 
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Tx fame of theſe expenſive improvements 
brought in all the country to ſee the ſhow, I 
entertained my viſiters with great liberality, led 
them round my gardens, ſuewed them my apart- 
ments, laid before them plans for new deco- 
rations, and was gratified by the wonder of * 
and the envy of others. 

I was envied; but how little can one man 
Judge bf the condition of another? The time 
was now coming, in which affluence and 
ſplendor could no longer make me pleaſed with 
myſelf. I had built till the ĩmagination of the 
architect was exhauſted; I had added one con- 
venience to another, till I knew not what more 
to wiſh or to deſign; I had laid out my gardens, 
planted my park, and compleated my water- 
works; and what now remained to be done? 
what, but to lock up to turrets, of which when 
they were once raiſed 1 had no farther uſe, to 
range over apartments where time was tarniſh- 
ing the furniture, to ſtand by the caſcade of 
which I ſcarcely! nom pefeeĩved the found, and 
to watch the growth of Woods chat muſt give 
their-ſhade to a diſtant generation, ” - 

-© In this gloomy inactivity, is every day begun 
W ended: the happiveſs- that I have been ſo 
long procuting is now at an end, becauſe it has 
deen procured; I wander from room to room 
till I am weary of PPE) I ride out to a neigh- 
244 bouring 
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bouring hill in the centre of my eſtate, ſrom 


whence all my lands lie in proſpect round me; 


I ſee nothing that I have not feen before, and 
return home diſappointed, "one 1 knew that 
I had nothing to expect. 

In my-happy days of buſineſs I had beine ac- 
cuſtomed to riſe early in the morning; and re- 
member the time when I grieved that the night 
came ſo ſoon upon me, and obliged me for a few 
hours to ſhut out effluence and proſperity, I nom 
ſeldom ſee the rifing fun, but to tell him, 
with the fallen angel, how I hate his beams. = 
] awake- from ſleep as to languor or impr ions 
ment, and have no employment for the firſt hour 
but to conſider by what art Lſha!l rid myſelf of 
the ſecond. I protract the breakfaſt as long as I 


can, becauſe when it is ended I have no call for 


my attention, till I can with ſome degree of de- 
cency grow-impatient for my dinner. If I could 
dine all my life, I ſhould be happy; I eat not 
decauſe I m hungry, but becauſe I am idle: but 
alas! the time quickly comes when I can eat no 
longer; and ſo ill does my conſtitution ſecond 
my inclination, that I cannot bear ſtrong liquors: 
ſeven hours muſt then be endured before ſhall 


ſup; but ſupper comes at laſt, the more welcome 


as it is in a ſhort time ſucceeded by ſleep, - 
Such, Mx. ADVENTURER, is the N es 
the hope of which ſeduced me from the duties 
N 4 and 
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and pleaſures of a mercantile life. , I ſhall be told 
by thoſe who read my narrative, that there are 
many means of. innocent amuſement, and many 
{chemes of uſeful employment,. which I do not 
appear ever to have known; and that nature and 
art have provided ee rag by which, without 
the drudgery of ſettled buſineſs, the active may, 
be engaged, the ſolitary ſoothed, and the ſocial 
entertained.. 

Tusk arts, Sir, have tried. When firſt I 
took poſſeſſion. of my eſtate, in conformity to the 
taſte of my neighbours, I bought guns and nets, 
filled my kennel with. dogs and my table with 
horſes ; but a little experience ſnewed me, that. 
theſe inſtruments of rural. felicity would afford: 
me few gratifications, I never ſhot but to miſs 
the mark, and, to-confeſs the truth, was afraid. 
of the fire of my own gun. I could diſcover no. 
muſic in the cry of. the dogs, nor could diyeſt. 
myſelf of pity forthe animal whoſe peaceful and. 
inoffenſive life was ſacrificed to our ſport. I was 
not, indeed, always at leiſure to reflect upon. 
her danger; for my horſe, who had been bred 
to the chace, did not always regard my choice 
either of ſpeed or. Way, but leaped bedges and 
ditches at kis own dii- retion, and hurried me 
along with the dogs, to» the great diverſion of. 
my brother ſportſmen. His eagerneſs of perſuit 
ence incited him to ſwim a river; and J had lei- 

ſure 
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fare to reſol ve in the water, that I would never 
hazard my life again for the deſtruction of a 
hare. | 
- I THEN ordered books to be procured, and 
by the direction of the vicar had ima few weeks 
a cloſet elegantly furniſhed. You will, perhaps, 
be ſurprized when I ſhall tell you, that when 
once I had ranged them according to their ſizes, 
and piled them up in regular gradations, I had 
received all the pleaſure which they could give 
me. I am not able to excite in myſelf-any curi- 
oſity after events which have been long paſſed, 
and in which I can, therefore, have no intereſt: - 
I am--utterly. unconcerned to know whether 
TuLLy or DEMOSTHENESs excelled in oratory, 
whether HAnN1BAL.loſt Italy by his own negli- 
gence or the corruption of his countrymen, I 
have no {kill-in- controverſial learning, nor can 
conceive why ſo many volumes ſhould have been 
written upon queſtions, which Ihave lived ſo: 
long and ſo happily. without underſtanding. I 
once reſolved to go through the volumes rela- 
ting to the office of juſtice of the peace, but 
found them ſo crabbed and intrioate, that in leſo 
than a month I deſiſted in- deſpair; and refolved 
to ſupply my deficiences by. paying a competent 
ſalary to. a ſkilful clerk. 

Lam naturally inclined to hoſpitality, and for 
ſome time kept up a conſtant intercourſe of viſits 


N 5. with 
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with the neighbouring gentlemen: but though 
they are eaſily: brought about me by better wine 
than they can find at any other houſe, I am not 
much-relieved by their converſation ; they have 
no ſkill in commerce or the ſtocks, and I have 
no knowledge of the hiſtory of families or the 
factions of the county; ſo that when the firſt 
civilities are over, they uſually talk to one ano- 
ther, and I am left alone in the midſt of the 
company. Though I cannot drink myſelf, 1 
am obliged to encourage the circulation of the 
glaſs; their mirth grows more turbulent and 
obſtreperous; and before their merriment is at 
an end, I am ſick with diſguſt, and, perhaps, 
reproached with my ſobriety, or by ns m7 
inſinuations inſulted as a cit. 

Such, Mr. ADVENTURER, is a0 lie to 
which Jam condemned by a fooliſh endeavour 
to be happy by i imitation; ſuch is the happineſs 
to which I pleaſed myſelf. with approaching, 
and. which I conſidered as the chief end of my 
cares and my labours. I toiled year after year 
with chearfulneſs, in expectation of the happy 
hour in which I might be idle; the privilege of 
idleneſs is attained, but has not brought with it 


the blefling of tranquillity. 
| T2 I am, 
Yours, &c. 


MERCATOR. 
Nuk. 
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Nuns, 106. Taran _ 30, 1753. 


POE TAY —Quid en enim rations timemusy 


Aut cupimus 2 — Juy, 
e . of reaſon are r fears 
J eee Dernau. 


N thoſe remote times 1 by the . 
1 vention of FAIRIES, men received good and 
evil, which ſucceeding generations could expegt 
only from natural cauſes ; SQLIMAN, a mighty 
prince, reigned over a thouſand provinces in the 
diftant regions of the eaſt. It is recorded af 
SOLIMAN that he had no favourite; but among 
the principal nobles of his court was nad 
| RADDIN,. , 
\QMARADDIN bad two daughters, — 
RINRand SHELIMAK. At the birth of Azaie- 
'KINE, the fairy ELFARINA had preſided; and, 
in compliance with the importunate and reite- 
rated requeſt of the parents, had endowed her 
with every natural excellence both of body and 
mind, and decreed that ſhe ſhould * —_ 
in marriage by a ſovereign prince. 321 
Wunn the wife of Ou Anpim was preg- 
nant with SHELIMAH, the fairy ELF AuA was 
again invoked; at which  Farinixa, another 
power of the aerial kingdom, was offended. 
N 6 FARIMINA 
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FARIMINA was inexorable and cruel ; the num- 
ber of her votaries, therefore, was few. EI- 
FARINA was placable and benevolent; and 
FAIRIES of this character were obſerved to be 
fyperior in power, whether becauſe it is the na- 
tyre. of vice to defeat its own purpoſe, - or 
whether the calm and equal tenor of a virtuous 
mind prevents thoſe miſtakes, which are com- 
mitted in the tumult and precipitation of out- 
rageous malevolence. But FARIMINA, from 
whatever cauſe, reſolved that her influence ſhould 
not be wanting; ſhe, therefore, as far as ſhe was 
able, precluded the influence of ELT ANNA, by 
firſt pronouncing the incantation which deter- 
mined the fortune of the infant, whom ſhe dif- 
covered by diyination to be a girl. FaRiMINA, 
that the innocent objeòt of her malice might be 
deſpiſed by others, and perpetually employed in 
-tormenting herſelf, decreed; that her perſon 
-«6: ſhould be-rendered.hideous by every ſpecies of 
„ deformity, and that-.all-her, wiſhes ſhould 
4 ſpontaneouſly produce an oppoſite. effect.“ 
Tux parents dreaded the bizth.of the infant 
Ander this. malediction, with which ELFARINA 
had acquainted.them, and which ſhe could not 
_ reverſe, The moment:they-beheld it, they were 
ſolicitous only to conceal it from the world ; they 
conſidered thecomplicated deformity of unhappy 
amen ſome. e to themſelves; 
| - tt | oy - and. 
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and as they could not hope to change her ap- 
pearance, they did not find themſelves intereſted: 
in her felicity. They made no requeſt-te ELs 
FARINA, that ſhe would by any intellectual en- 
dowment alleviate miſeries which. they ſhould: 
not participate, but ſeemed content that a being 
ſo hideous ſhould ſuffer perpetual diſappoints 
ment; and, indeed, chey concurred to injure an 
infant which; they could nat behold with. com- 

placency, by ſending her with only one attendant 
to a remote caſtle which ſtood on the confines 
of. a wood. 

ELA RINA, however, did not thus ſorlahe 
innocence in diſtreſs; but to counterbalance the 
evils of obſcurity, neglect, and uglineſs, ſhe de- 
creed, that to the: taſte of SHELIMAH the 
c coarſeſt food- ſhould. be. the. moſt exquiſite 
«- dainty; that the rags: which, covered her, 
«- ſhould in her eſtimation be-equal to cloth of 
«- gold; that ſhe ſhould prize a palace leſs than 
«Ax cottage z- and that in theſe circumſtances 
«-love ſhould bega ſtranger to her breaſt.“ 
To prevent the vexation which would. ariſe from 
the continual diſappointment of her wiſhes, ap- 
peared at firſt to be more difficult; but this was 
at length perfectly effected by nn. her, 
with CONTENT. 

WHILE SHELIMAH was immured ima remote 
eaftle, neglected and forgotten, every city in the. 
dominions 


ot oy — 
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dominions of So LIMAN contributed to decorate 
the perſon, or cultivate the mind of ALMERINE. 
The houſe of her father was the reſort of all 
who excelled in learning of whatever claſs; and 
as the wit of ALMERINE' was equal to her 
dratys her — was ul *. to hee 
wit.” 


Tuvs nen the malig the hject 
of univerſal admiration ; every heart throbbed at 


her reproach, every tongue was ſilent when the 


fpoke; at the glance of her eye every cheek was 
covered with bluſhes of diffidence or deſire, and 
at her command every foot became ſwift as that 
6f the roe. But ALMERINE, whom ambition 
was thus jealous to obey, who was reverenced 
by hoary wiſdom, and beloved by youthful 
beauty, was perhaps the moſt wretched of her 
ſex. Perpetual adulation had made her haughty 
and fierce; her penetration and delicacy ren- 
dered almoſt every object offenſive ; ſhe was 
diſguſted with en 0 which others 
could not diſcover; her breaſt was corroded 
by deteſtation, when others were ſoftened by 
pity ; ſhe loſt the ſweetneſs of ſleep by the 
want of exerciſe, and the reliſh of food by 
colitigual luxury: but her life became yet 
more wretched, by her ſenſibility of that paſ- 
fion, on which the happineſs of life is believed 


Kea 
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NovkAsstx, the phyſician of SOLIM AN, was 
of noble birthʒ and celebrated for his ſkill through 
all the Eaſt. He had juſt attained the meridian 
of life; his perſon was graceful, and his manner 
ſoft and inſinuating. Among many others, by 
whom ALMERINE had been taught to inveſti- 
gate nature; NoURAS8I1N had acquainted her 
with-the qualities of: trees and herbs; ' Of him 
ſhe: learned, how an innumerable progeny are 
contained in the parent plant, how they ex- 
pand and quicken by degrees, how from the 
ſame: ſoil each imbibes a different juice, which 
riſing ſrom the root hardens into branches 
above, ſwells into leaves, and flowers, and 
fruits, infinitely various in colour, and taſte, 
and ſmell: of power to repel diſeaſes, or e. 
* the ſtroke of deat. 

' WHETHER by the caprice which is common 
to violent paſſions, or whether by ſome potion 
which NoR ASS found means to adminiſter to 
his ſcholar; is not known; but of Nourtassm 
ſhe became enamoured to the moſt romantic ex- 
ceſs. The pleaſure with which ſhe had before 
reflected on the decree of the Fax Y, that ſhe 
„ ſhould be ſought in marriage by a ſovereign 
44 prince,” was now at an end. It was the cuſ- 
tom of the nobles to preſent their daughters to 
the king, when they entered their eighteenth 
year; àn event which ALMERINE had often an- 
ticipated with impatience and hope, but. now 
84 3 wiſhed 


\ 
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wiſhed to prevent with ſolicitude and tertor. 
The period, - urged forward, like every thing 
future, with ſilent and irreſiſtible rapidity, at 
length atrived. The curieſity of SozgmaAn 
had been raiſed, as well by accidental enco- 
miums, as by the artifices of OMARADDIN, . 
who no haſted to gratify it with the utmoſt 
anxiety, and perturbation: he diſcovered the 
confuſion of: his daughter; and imagined that 
it was produced:like his own, by the uncer- 
tainty and impertance of an event, which 
would be determined before the day ſnould be 
paſſed. He endeavoured to give her a peaceful 
confidence in the promiſe of the FAIR, . 
which he wanted-himſelf; and perceived, with 
regret, that her diſtreſs rather increaſed than 
diminiſhed : this ineident, however, as he had 
no ſuſpicion of the cauſe, only rendered him 
more impatient of delay; and ALMERINE . 
covered with ornaments by whieh art and na- 
ture were exhauſted, was, however reluctant, 
introduced to the king. 

SOLIMAN:was now in his thirtieth year. He 
had ſate ten years upon the throne, and for the 
ſteadineſs of. his virtue. had been. ſurnamed the 
Jus. He.had hitherto conſidered the gratifica» 
tion of appetite as a dow enjoyment, allotted te 
weakneſs. and obſcurity.; and the exerciſe of he- 
ric virtue, as the ſuperior felicity of eminence 
and power. He had as. yet taken no. wife; nor 
g a | had. 
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had he immured in his palace a multitude of un- 
happy beauties, in whom deſire had no choice, 
and affection no object, to be ſucceſſively for- 
ſaken after unreſiſted violation, and at laſt ſink 
into the grave without having anſwered any 
nobler purpoſe, than ſometimes to have gratified 
the caprice of a tyrant, whom they ſaw at no 
other ſeaſon, and whoſe preſence could raiſe 
no paſſion more remote from deteſtation than. 
fear. | 

SUCH was SOLIMAN; who, having gazed 
ſome moments upon ALMERINE with ſilent ad- 
miration, roſe up, and turning to the princes who 
ſtood round him, 4+ To-morrow,” ſaid he, I 
«© will grant the requeſt which you have ſo often 
<< repeated, and place a beauty upon my throne, 
«by whom I may. tranſmit my dominion. to 
<« poſterity: to-morrow, the daughter of 

„ OMARADDIN ſhall be my wife.” 

THe joy with which OMaR Appin heard this 
declaration, was abated by the effect which it 
produced upon ALMERINE: who,, after ſame: 
ineffectual ſtruggles with the paſſions which agi- 
tated her mind,. threw herſelf into the arms of. 
her women, and burſt into tears. SoLIMAn im- 
mediately diſmiſled his attendants ;. and taking: 
her in his arms, enquired the cauſe, of her diſ- 
treſs: this, however, was a ſecret; which neither 
Wege nor her fear would ſuffer her to reveal. 

She 
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Bhe continued filent and inconſolable; and 
SOLIMAN, though he ſecretly ſuſpected ſome 
other attachment, yet appeared to be ſatisfied 
with the ſuggeſtions of her father, that her 
emotion was only ſuch as is common to the ſex 
upon any great and unexpected event. He de- 
ſiſted from farther importunity;, and commanded 
that her women ſhould remove her to a private 
apartment of the palace, and that ſhe ſhould be 
We oy his 1 NoukAssix. ; 


0900500500000004000000400 
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a——Semita certe 
Ti — per virtutem patet unica uitæ. Ju Ve 


But only virtue \ſhews the paths of peace. 


\T OURASSIN, who had already learned 
what had happened, found his deſpair re- 


| Heved by this opportunity of another interview. 


The lovers, however, were reftrained from con- 
dolence and conſultation, by the preſence of the 
women who could not be diſmiſſed ; but Nov- 
RASSIN put a ſmall vial into the hand of ALME- 
RINE as he departed; and told her, that it con- 
tained a cordial; which, if adminiſtered in time, 
wore infallibly reſtore 'the chearfulneſs and 

vigour 
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vigour that ſhe had loft. Theſe words were 


heard by the attendants, though they were un- 


derſtood only by ALMERINE ; ſhe readily com« 
prehended, that the potion the-had received was 
poiſon, which would relieve: her from languor 
and melancholy by removing the cauſe, if it 
could be given to the king before her marriage 
was compleated. After No UR AssIN was gone, 
ſhe ſate ruminating on the infelicity of her ſitu- 
ation, and the. dreadful events of the morrow, 
till the night was far ſpent; and then, exhauſted 
with perturbation and watching, the funk don 
on the ſofa,” and fell into a deep fleep.,” 
. Fre king, whoſe reſt had been interrupted 
by the effects which the beauty of ALMERINE 
had produced upon his mind, roſe at the dawn 
of day; and ſending for her ptincipal attendant 
who had been ordered to watch in ber :chams 
ber, eagerly enquired what had been her beha+ 
viour, and Whether ſhe had recovered from hex 
ſurpriſe; He was acquainted, that ſhe had 
lately fallen afleep; and that à cordial had been 
left by NouxRssIN, which he affirmed wobld, 
if not too long delayed, ſuddenly recover” her 
from languor and dejection, and which, not- 


withſtanding, ſhe had neglected to take. So- 
LIMAN- derived new hopes from this intelli- 


gence; and that ſhe might meet him at the 
hour of marriage, with the chearful vivacity 
which the cordial of Nouragen would in- 


>, ſpire, 


4 
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wire, he ordered that it ſhould, without aſking 
ker any queſtion, be mixed with. whatever ſhe 
firſt drank in the morning. 

ALMERINER, in whoſe blood the laknodne 
tinned tumult of her mind had produced a fe- 
ve riſh heat, awaked parched with thirſt, and 
called eagerly for ſherbet : her attendant, hav- 
ing firſt emptied the vial into the bowl, as ſhe 
had been. commanded by the king, preſented 


it to her, and ſhe drank it off. As ſoon as 
. he had recollected the horrid buſineſs of the 


day, ſhe miſſed tho vial, and in a few moments 
ſhe learned how it had been applied. The 
ſudden terror Which now-feized her, haſtened 
the effect of the poiſon; and ſhe felt already 
the fire kindled in her veins, by which in a few 
hours ſhe would be deſtroyed. Her diſorder 
was now apparent, though the cauſe was not 
ſuſpected: Nou Assi was again introduced; 
and acquainted with the miſtake; an antidote 
was immediately prepared and adminiſtered; 
and 'ALMERINE waited the event in agonies of 


body and mind, which are not to be deſcribed. 
The internal commotion every inſtant in- 


creaſed; ſudden and intolerable heat and cold 
ſucceeded each other; and in leſs than an hour, 
ſhe was covered with a leproſy ; her hair, fell, 
her head ſwelled, and every, feature in her 
eountenance was diſtorted. NouR Assi, 


ho was doubtful of the event, had withdrawn 


tao 


© 
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to conceal his confuſion; and ALMERINE; not 
knowing that theſe dreadful appearances were 
the preſages of recovery, and ſhewed that the 
fatal effects of the poiſon were expelled from 
the citadel of life, conceived her diſſolution to 
be near, and in the agony of remorſe and terror 
earneſtly requeſted to ſee the king. 'S0LIMAN 
haſtily entered her apartment, and beheld the 
ruins of her beauty with aſtoniſhmerit, which 
every moment increaſed, while ſhe diſcovered 
the- miſchief which had been intended againſt 
him, and which had now fallen upon ber un 
head. 

SoliMAx, after he had cheers AY his 
aſtoniſhment, retired to his own apartment; 
and in this interval of recollection he ſoon diſ- 
covered that the deſire of beauty had ſeduced 
him from the path of juſtice, and that he ought 
to have diſmiſſed the perſon whoſe affections he 
believed to have another objedt. He did not, 
therefore, take away the life of NouRAssN for 
a crime, to which he himſelf had furniſhed the 
temptation ; but. as ſome puniſhment was ne- 
ceſſary as a ſanction to the laws, he condemned 
him to perpetual baniſhment. - He commanded 
that ALAMENINR ſhould be ſent back to her 
father, that her life might be a memorial ofhi 
folly; and he determined, if poſſible, to atone 
* a ſecond· marriage for the errors of the firſt, 

He 
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He conſidered, how he might enforce and-illus 
ſtrate ſome general precept; which would con- 
tribute more to the felicity of his people, than 
his leaving them a ſovereign of his own blood; 
and at length he determined to publiſh this pro- 
clamation, throughout all the provinces of his 
empire: SoLIMAN, hoſe judgment has been 
<<; perverted, and whoſe life endangered, by the 
<< influence and the treachery of unrivalled 
40 beauty, i is now reſolved to place equal defor- 
= mity upon his throne; that, when this event 
<< is recorded, the world may know, that by 
« Vrex beauty became yet more odious than 
cc uglineſs; and learn, like Soli uAx, to de- 
ſpiſe that excellence, Vhich, withoutV 1k TUE, 
<« 1s only a ſpecious evil, the reproach of the 


« poſſeſſor, and the ſnare of others,” 


SHELIMAH, during theſe events, experienced 
4 very different fortune. She remained, till 


ſhe was thirteen, years of age, in the caſtle; and 


it happened that, about this time, the perſon to 
whoſe care ſhe had been committed, after a ſhort 


- ſickneſs died. SHELIMAH imagined that the 


ſlept; but perceiving that all attempts ta awaken 
her were inefteQual, and her ſtock of pro- 
viſions heing ehauſted, ſhe found means to 
open the wicket, and wandered alone into the 
wood. She ſatisfied her hunget with ſuch ber- 
ries and — IE at night, 


2 1 not 
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not being able to find her way back, ſhe lay 
doyyn under a thicket and ſlept. Here ſhe Was 
awaked early in the morning by a peaſant,whoſe 
compaſſion happened to be proof againſt defor- 


mity. The man aſked her many queſtions; 
but her anſwers rather increaſing than gratifying 


| his curioſity, he ſet her before him on his beaſt, 
and carried her to his houſe in the next village, 
at the diſtance of about ſix leagues. In his fa- 
mily ſhe was the jeſt of ſome, and the pity of 
others; ſhe was employed in the meaneſt offices, 
and her figure procured her the name of Goblin. 
But amidf all the difadvantages of her ſituation, 
ſhe enjoyed the utmoſt felicity of food and reſt; 

as ſhe formed no wiſhes, | ſhe ſuffered no diſap- 


pointment; her body was healthful, and her 


mind at peace. 

In this ſtation ſhe had continued four years, 
when the heralds appeared in the village with 
the proclamation of SOLIMAN. SHELIMAH ran 
out with others to gaze at the parade; ſhe liſtened 
to the proclamation with great attention, and, 
when it was ended, ſhe perceived that the eyes 
of the multitude were fixed upon her. One of 
the horſemen at the ſame time alighted, and with 
great ceremony intreated her to enter a chariot 
which was in the retinue, telling her, that ſhe 
was without doubt the perſon whom NArux s 
and SOL!MAN had deſtined to be their queen: 

| ____SHELIMAH 


. —. ˙;m 
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'SHELIMAH replied with a ſmile, that ſhe had nv 
deſite to be great; © but,” ſaid ſhe © if your 
<< proclamation be true, I ſhould rejoice to be 


the inſtrument of ſuch admonition tomankind; 
< and, upon this condition, I wiſh that I th 
indeed the moſt deformed of my ſpecies,” The 
moment this wiſh was uttered, the ſpell of 
F ARIMINA produced the contrary effect: her 


ſkin, whichwasſcalyand yellow, became ſmooth 
and white, her ſtature was perceived gradually to 


increaſe, her neck roſe like a pillar of ivory, her 


-boſom expanded, ana ker waiſt became leſs; her 


hair, which-before'was thin and of a dirty red, 

was how black as the feathers of the raven, and 
fowed in large ringlets on her ſhoulders ; the 
moſt exquiſite ſenſibility now ſparkled in her 
eye, her cheeks were tinged with the bluſhes of 
the morning, and her lips moiſtened with the 
dew z every limb was perfect, and every motion 
was graceful. - A white robe was thrown over 
her by an inviſible hand; the croud fell back in 
aſtoniſhment, and gazed with inſatiable curio- 
ity upon ſuch beauty as before they had never 
ſeen.  SHELIMAHN was not leſs aſtoniſhed than 
the croud: ſhe ſtood a while with her eyes fixed 


upon the ground, and finding her confuſion 


increaſe, would have zetired-in ſilence; but ſhe 
was prevented by the heralds, who having with 


| e eee upon her to enter the 


chariot, 
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chariot, returned with her to the metropolis, 


' preſented her to SOLIMAN, | and related the 


prodigy. 
SoLIMAN looked round upon the affembly, in 
doubt whether to proſecute or to relinquiſh his 
purpoſe; when ABBAR AN, a hoary ſage who 
had preſided in the council of his father, came 
forward, and placing his forehead on the foot- 
ſtool of the throne; © Let the King,“ faid he, 
accept the reward of virtue, and take SHE- 
% LIMA to his bed. In what age, and in 
« what nation, ſhall not the beauty of SHELIMAH 
« he honoured ? to whom will it be tranſmitted 
ce alone? Will not the ſtory of the wife of 
© SoLiMan deſcend with her name? will it 
<< not be known, that thy deſire of beauty was 
ce not gratified, till it had been ſubdued? that 
«© by an iniquitous purpoſe beauty became 
& hideous, and rr wiſh deformity be- 
“ came fair?” 

SoLIMuAN, who had fixed his eyes upon SHE- 
LIMAH, diſcovered a mixture of joy and con- 
ſuſion in her countenance, which determined 
his choice, and was an earneſt of his felicity ; 
for at that moment, Love, who, during her ſtate 
of deformity, had been excluded by the fairy 
ELFARINA'S interdiction, took poſſeſſlon of her 
breaſt. | 
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Tur nuptial ceremony was not long delayed, 


and ELFARINA honoured it with her preſence. 
When ſhe departed, ſhe beſtowed on both her 
benediction ; and put into the hand of SHELIMAH 
a ſcroll of vellum, on which was this inſcrip- 
tion in letters of gold: 


cc 
cc 


£6 


cc 


cc 


6 


cc 
46 
cc 


6 


40 
cc 
cc 


* REMEMBER, SHELIMAH, the fate of 
ALMERINE, who ſtill lives the reproach of 


parental folly, of degraded beauty, and per- 


verted ſenſe. Remember ALMERINE; and 
let her example and thy- own experience teach 
thee, that wit and beauty, learning, affluence 
and honour, are not eſſential to human feli- 
city; with theſe ſhe was wretched, and 
without them thou waſt happy. The advan- 
tages which I have hitherto beſtowed, muft 
now be obtained by an effort of thy own: 
that which gives reliſh to the coarſeſt food, is 
TEMPERANCE ; the apparel and the dwelling 


of a peaſant and a prince, are equal in the 


eſtimation of HumiLiTy ; and the torment 
of ineffeual deſires is prevented, by the 
reſignation of P1ETY to the will of Heaven; 
advantages which are- in the power of every 
wretch, who repines at the unequal diſtribution 


of good and evil, and imputes to NATURE 


the effects of his own folly.” 
THE king, to whom SHELIMAH commu- 


nicated theſe precepts of the Fairy, cauſed 


them 
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them to be tranſcribed, and with an account of 


the events which had produced them diſtributed 


over all his dominions, Precepts which were 
thus enforced, had an immediate and extenſive 
influence; and the happineſs of SoLI MAN and 
of SHELIMAH was thus communicated to the 


multitudes whom they governed. 


FFF 
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Novam comicam MENANDRUS, ægualeſque eius 
ætatis magis quam operis, Philemon ac Diphilus, & 
invenere intra Pauci ſuns annos, , negue imitandam 
reliquere.. | VELL. PATERCUL. 

MENANDER, together with Philemon and Di- 
philus, who muſt be named with him rather as 
his cotemporaries than his equals, invented with- 


in the compaſs of a few years a new kind of co- 


medy, and left it beyond the reach of imitation- 


| To the ADVENTURE R. 
SIR, 


ORALITY, taſte, and literature, ſcarcely 
ever ſuffered more irreparably, than by 
the loſs of the comedies of MENANDER ; ſome of 


whoſe fragments, agreeable to my promiſe, .[ 
am now going to lay before you, which I ſhould 


2 imagine 
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imagine would be as highly prized by the cu- 
rious, as was the Coan VENUS, which APELLEs | 
left imperſect and unfiniſhed. 
MENANDER was celebrated for the ſweetneſs, 
brevity, and ſententiouſneſs of his ſtile. “ He 
« was fond of EuRiPIDEs,” ſays QUINTIL1AN, 
and nearly imitated the manner of this tragic 
«« writer, though in a different kind of work. 
« He is a complete pattern of oratorial ex- 
e cellence : ita omnem vitz imaginem expreſſit, 
tanta in eo inveniendi copia, & eloquendi fa- 
„ cultas; ita eſt omnibus rebus, perſonis, af- 
© fectibus, accommodatus : ſo various and fo 
“ juſt, are all his pictures of life ; ſo copious is . 
© his invention, ſo maſterly his elocution; ſo 
« wonderfully is he adapted to ail kinds of ſub- 
« jets, perſon, and paflions.” This panegyric 
reflects equal honour on the critic, and on the 
comedian. QuixrIIIAxN has here painted Mx- 
N AND ER with as lively and expreſſive ſtrokes, as 
MENAN DER had characterized the Athenians, 
BoILEAu, in his celebrated eighth ſatire, has 
not repreſented the miſery and folly of man, ſo 
forcibly or humorouſly as MEN AN DER. 


* 
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Tiro xaxby d airrov &0ty yiyveroti, 


A dè vor; Tedwnev aury Tar" Exer. 


" Huzig 05 x,wpis THY dvaynoiuy x, 
Abro way” airav ire wpoomogizons. 
Aumzue)', av wizpn rig av eiern xaxis, 
_ Opyitouet* à len rig tvunrmon, o Dοοο 
Soct¹, ay t den Teloixauer 
*Ayoniat, Iota, N rαjn, fon, 


Aravra rar zer Th p, wang. 


All animals are more happy, and have more 
underſtanding than man. Look, for inſtance, 
on yonder aſs; all allow him to be miſerable: 
his evils, however, are not brought en him 
by himſelf and his own fault: he feels only 
thoſe which nature has inflitted. We, on the 
contrary, beſides our neceſſary ills, draw upon 
ourſelves a multitude of others. We are me- 
lancholy, if any perſon happen to ſneeze; we 
are angry, if any ſpeak reproachfully of us; one 


man is affrighted with an unlucky dream, ano- 


ther at the hooting of an owl. Our con- 
tentions, our anxieties, our opinions, our 
ambition, our laws, are all evils, which we 
ourſelves have ſuperadded to nature. Com- 


pariſons betwixt the conditions of the brutal and 
human ſpecies, have been frequently drawn ; but 
this of MenanDER, as it probably was the firſt, 
ſo it is the beſt I have ever ſeen, 
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Ir this paſſage is admirable for the vivacity 
and ſeverity of its ſatire, the following certainty 
deſerves deeper attention for weight of ſentiment,. 

and ſublimity and purity of moral. 


El Ti; d guoiay mpooPeeov, a Taub, 
Taupuv Te . d tgipan, n, m Ala, 
Extęay TORETWY, & XATAOKEURT HATH 
Xpuoas womoas © jo WOpPerrs, 
H ds tneparr@-, v ch gad, 
Edu voutert Toy Oro xathr aveus 

If ix, xa Ppevas nepas EXE: 
As yao Tov avipe xenouor WEPUrEvai, 
Mu wagtevs; Pbeigorra, wn worxwmerc, 
KaenToTra, xa TAATTOVTE XOnjpatuv N. 
Muds Benomng Evo Brin Tizupne, 
O v Org Batra o wnoiov. aapuy. 


He that offers in ſacrifice, O Pamphilus, a 
„ multitude of bulls and of goats, of golden 
_ «© veſtments, or purple garments, or figures of. 


«- ivory, or precious gems ; and imagines by this 
* to conciliate the favour of GOD, is groſly 
« miſtaken, and has no - folid- underſtanding. 
« For he that would ſacrifice with ſucceſs, ought 
« to be chaſte and charitable, no corrupter of 
«-yirgins, no adulterer,, no robber or murderer 
« for the ſake of lucre. Covet not, O Pam-. 


« philus, even the thread of another man's. 
I neville z 
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cc needle; for GOD, who is near thee, per- 
ce petually beholds thy actions.“ 
TEMPERANCE, and injuſtice, and purity, are 
here inculcated in the ſtrongeſt manner, and upon 
the moſt powerful motive, the OMNISCIENCE of 
the DEITY ; at the ſame time ſuperſtition and 
the idolatry of the heathen are artfully ridiculed, 
I know not among the antients any paſlage that 
contains ſuch exalted and ſpiritualiſed thoughts of 
religion. Vet if theſe refined ſentiments were to 
be inſerted in a modern comedy, 1 fear they 
would be rejected with diſdain and diſapprobation. 
The Athenians could endure to hear GOD and 


VIX TVE mentioned in the theatre; while an 


Engliſh and a CHRISTIAN audience can laugh at 
adultery as a jeſt, think obſcenity wit, and de- 
bauchery amiable, The murderer, if a duelliſt, 
is a man of honour, the gameſter underſtands 
the art of living, the knave has penetration and 
knows mankind, the ſpendthrift is a fellow of 


fine ſpirit, the rake has only robbed a freſh 


country girl of her innocence and honour, the 
Jilt and the coquet have a great deal of vivacity 
and fire; but a faithful huſband is a dupe and a 
cuckold, and a plain country gentleman a no- 
vice and a fool. The wretch that dared to ri- 
dicule SOCRATES, abounds not in ſo much falſe 
ſatire, ribaldry, . obſcenity, and blaſphemy, as 

2; our 
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our witty and wicked triumvirate, WycRERLx, 
CONGREVE, and V ANBRUGH, 

MENANDER has another very remarkable re- 
flex ion, worthy even that divine religion, which 
the laſt- mentioned writers ſo impotently endea- 
voured to deride. It relates to the forgiveneſs 
of enemies, a precept not totally unknown to 
the ancient ſages, as hath raſhly been affirmed ; 
though never inculcated with ſuch frequency, 
fervor and cogency, and on motives ſo weighty 


and efficacious, as by the founder of the CHRIS“U 
TIAN SYSTEM, 


Obe wenic® ir de, d Dopyia, 

Orig e Y ETISATH Protay, 
„ He, O Gorgias, is the moſt virtuous man, 
& who beſt knows among mortals how to bear 
injuries with patience,” 

IT may not be improper to alleviate the ſeri- 
auſneſs of theſe moral reflections, by the addition 
of a paſſage of a more light and ſprightly turn. 


O wer Er MNνενοσ Tv; Ort c Net, 
Aveuzs, wp, , nNov, vp, . arepas* 
Eyo d d Ni tivai Org 
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„ Epicharmus, indeed, calls the winds, the water, 
the earth, the ſun, the fire, and the ſtars, Gods. 
«© But I am of opinion that gold and ſilver are 
&« our only powerful and propitious deities. For 
© hen once you have introduced theſe into 
C your houſe, wiſh for what you will, you ſhall 
quickly obtain it; an eſtate, a habitation, 
6 ſervants, plate, friends, judges, witneſſes. 

From theſe ſhort ſpecimens, -we may in ſome 
meaſure be enabled to judge of MENANDER's 
way of thinking and of writing; - remembering: . 
always how much his elegance is injured by a 
plain profaic tranſlation, and by conſidering the 
paſſages ſingly and ſeparately, without knowing 
the characters of the perſonages that ſpoke them, 
and the aptneſs and propriety with which they 
were introduced. 

Tx delicacy and decorum obſerved conſtantly 
by MENANDER, rendered him the darling writer 
of the Athenians, at a time when the Athenians 
were arrived at the height of proſperity and po- 
liteneſs, and could no longer reliſh the coarſe 
railleries, the brutal mirth, and illiberal wit, of 
an indecent ARISTOPHANEsS. ©* MENnANnDER,” 
ſays PLUTARCH, “ abounds in a precious Attic 
© ſalt, which ſeems to have been taken from 
the ſame ſea, whence Venus herſelf aroſe, 
© But the ſalt of ARISTOPHANES is bitter, diſ- 
5 guſting, and corroſive,” 

THERE 
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THERE are two circumſtances that may juſtly 
give us a mean opinion of the taſte of the Ro- 
mans for comic entertainments : that in the Au- 
guſtan age itſelf, notwithſtanding the cenſure of 
Horace, they preferred the low buffoonery and 
drollery of PLauTvs to the delicacy and civility 
off TERENCE, the faithful copier of MENAnDER ;. 
and that TERENCE, to gratify an audience un- 
acquainted with the real excellencies of the 
drama, found himfelf obliged to violate the ſim- 
plicity of MExnanDER's plots, and work up two 
ſtories into one in each of his comedies, except 
the excellent and exact HEcyRa. But this du- 
plicity of fable abounding in various turns of- 
fortune; neceſſarily draws off the attention from 
what ought to be its chief object in a legitimate. 
comedy, CHARACTER and HumouR, 


| Iam, SIR, 
2 


Lour humble ſervant;. 


PALAOPHILUS.. 


The End of the Tanuid VoOLUME.. 
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